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“Without a vision the people perish” 


It 1s often asked why the house of N. W. Ayer & Son 
is interested in school advertising. 


Speaking of F. Wayland Ayer and of his efforts to 
make school advertising successful, a- distinguished 
educator pointed out that if one pupil in a school, gain- 
ing a single truth that elevates his life, passed that 
truth on but once each year for the rest of his life to 
another person, he would elevate’fifty years of human 
life. Multiply this by an enrolment of a hundred 
pupils, and that by even twenty years in a school’s life, 
and that by the more than four hundred schools and 
camps, to the direction of whose advertising Ayer & 
Son contribute, and you have forty million years of 
human life elevated in one generation. And then pic- 
ture that message as coming down to the children’s 
children’s children and you have something greater 
than all the industries in the world. 


Nathan W. Ayer, father of the founder of this 
business, in whose honor this business was named, 
was an educator. He wished his son to be an edu- 
cator. He was. And he created an institution which 
carries on a continent-wide service to education. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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IS is a great American emblem which 
comparatively few Americans know. Yet _ 
in Liverpool, Bremen, Havre, Barcelona, great 
Vienna, and other spinning centers through- waeri 
“ piling 
out Europe and the Orient, to say nothing even 
nanc 
of the great mills of this country, it is the time 
familiar symbol of the 300,000 farmer hauste 
over” 
members of the American Cotton Growers chandi 
3 price | 
Exchange .... The marking of cotton bales, enth 
. > sp t 
and the advertising of the emblem to the aay 
financi 
cotton industry has been, planned and exe- ten 
* > t t! 
cuted by the Federal Advertising Agency, double 
twice 
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The High Cost of Too Rapid 


Turnover 


“Controlled Buying” Is Being Advocated to Displace “Hand-to- 
Mouth Buying” 
By A. E. Philips 


Vice-President, The Welch Grape Juice Company, and President, The American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Association 


HAN? -TO-MOUTH buying 
was not a development of 
orderly evolutionary progress, but 
a violent reaction from a condition 
of serious and destructive over- 
stocks. Like every violent reaction 
is apt to do, it has swung from the 
one extreme of uneconomical over- 


stocking far into the opposite ex- 


treme of uneconomical under- 
stocking. 

In 1920 a greater part of the 
industrial world was getting back 
from war materials to the produc- 
tion of peace-time commodities. 
The close of the war two years 
earlier, with debt and unemploy- 
ment following in its wake, had 
greatly diminished the purchase 
and consumption of goods in the 
warring countries. Stocks were 
piling up—had piled up—before 
even the most astute business and 
financial leaders realized it. War- 
time profits shrank rapidly. 

As surplus stocks were ex- 
hausted and profits on the “turn- 
over” of newly purchased mer- 
chandise bought at the new lower 
price levels began to replace losses, 
enthusiasm for “turnover” became 
spontaneous. Brokers and business 
men, Government economists and 
financial experts took to the study 
of turnover intensively, and pointed 
out the way to make a dollar do 
double duty by “turning it over” 
twice in the length of time nor- 
mally required for a single turn. 


That was the historic condition 
which put fervid earnestness into 
hand-to-mouth buying right at the 
start, and the part which hand-to- 
mouth buying played in restoring 
business to a stable foundation. 

Business determined never to 
over-buy again. 

Turnover has_ revolutionized 
sales, credit and delivery methods, 
redistributed capital burdens and 
played an important part in bring- 
ing into existence new forms of 
distributing service. 

To take the last first, what 
would the several thousand new 
cash-and-carry wholesale houses in 
grocery, confectionery, tobacco, 
drug and other lines have been 
able to do without the retail capital 
made available for cash purchases 
by the reduction of inventories that 
resulted from the quest of more 
rapid turnover? 

So rapid has been this develop- 
ment of cash-and-carry wholesal- 
ing that a census of such houses 
becomes obsolete in a few months; 
and insistent demand for this type 
of service has been responsible 
for many full-service wholesalers’ 
opening cash-and-carrv  denart- 
ments. The number of cash-and- 
carry wholesalers in the grocery 
field alone approaches 2,000. 

A tendency of cash-and-carry 
buying is toward uneconomicallv 
small purchases, which may even- 
tually cause the pendulum to swing 


Table of Contents on page 226 
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back to the better-controlled forms 
of purchasing. 

That rapid turnover has a satu- 
ration point beyond which it is 
subject to the law of diminishing 
returns has not been established 
principally because in practice, so 
far, all attempts have been headed 
in the opposite direction, namely, 
to establish the highest possible 
rate of turnover regardless of the 
increased costs incurred. Yet it 
is self-evident. 

Determining when that satura- 
tion point is reached, is largely a 
question of whether the immediate 
profits of an individual business, or 
an ultimate saving in price to the 
consuming public is to be regarded 
as the paramount interest. Making, 
as distinguished from saving 
money, is the theory of turnover. 


TOO RAPID TURNOVER ADDS TO PRICE 


Some of the costs of attaining 
too rapid turnover are incurred by 
the factor or dealer while the ar- 
ticle is in his hands, and make 
necessary an addition to price or 
deduction from profit, as in the 
case of the retailer who carries 
cash-and-carry buying to an ex- 
treme, consuming so much time 
that he has to employ additional 
help. In that case the lack of 
economy is plainly visible, and cor- 
rective measures are taken. But 
many items of the cost of too rapid 
turnover reach the holder of goods 
as a part of their purchase price 
and he gives no thought to them 
but passes them on, adding his ac- 
customed percentage of profit each 
time until the innocent public pays 
the bill. Whether this process can 
continue indefinitely depends on the 
reaction of the public to the price 
of competitive goods which have 
not been surcharged with these 
expenses. 

Take as an example of this in- 
direct, or invisible cost of too 
rapid turnover, a product which 
has been packed by the manufac- 
turer two dozen to the shipping 
case, weighing thirty pounds, with 
a content of one and a half cubic 
feet, the container costing 22 cents ; 
a size which is economical for han- 
dling, storage and shipment, and 
constitutes a quantity which gives 


the retailer at reasonably quick 
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turnover. The manufacturer on 
request or under dealer pressure 
changes to a oi zen 

weighing sixteen pounds and mea- 
suring only three-fourths of a 
cubic foot, the container costing 
17 cents. The added cost per dozen 
is 6 cents or one-half cent per ar- 
ticle. Every time the small case js 
handled on factory floor, freight 
terminal or storage warehouse it 
takes the same amount of labor 
previously required for the larger 
case because the larger case was 
small enough for a man to lift, 
carry and stack without aid. 

Warehousemen state that a ship- 
ping unit weighing less than 
twenty-five pounds is uneconomical 
because warehouse rates cannot be 
lowered in proportion to their 
diminutiveness. Actual cost fig- 
ures from a group of leading 
manufacturers show that the added 
cost of reducing the size of their 
present efficient shipping container 
in this way would be from 2 per 
cent on high, to as much as 7 per 
cent on low-price items—and the 
wholesaler’s and retailer’s respec- 
tive percentages of profit carry 
that up another per cent or more 
by the time the article reaches the 
consumer. 

Under the régime of “too-rapid 
turnover,” orders are uneconomi- 
cally small. Salesmen have to 
make their territories more fre- 
quently, so that more salesmen are 
required by the firm that sells 
through salesmen. The percentage 
differs widely in different indus- 
tries and is affected by local condi- 
tions, so it has been impossible to 
establish a common coefficient 
which will accurately express this 
increased cost to business and con- 
sumer. A wholesale druggist who 
maintains a thorough system of 
cost accounting states that his tele- 
phone order desk cost, which was 
previously negligible, has under 
the influence of too rapid turnover 
increased to 1.23 per cent of sales 
to serve the same number of city 
customers and secure approxi 
mately the same volume of busi- 
ness. 

How small can an order be be- 
fore it becomes uneconomical’ 
This varies with the character of 
the merchandise, but in general 
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A “NATIONAL” AGENCY 
In the Truest Sense 


Each of the nine McCann Company offices is an 
advertising agency in itself, rendering full ser- 
vice to clients in its section; including analysis 
and study of the client’s business, the prepara- 
tion of plans, and the creation and placing of 
the advertising. Yet a client of one McCann 
Company office is a client of all, and each office 
cooperates with the others in (1) reporting on 
local marketing conditions, (2) keeping in touch 
with salesmen, branch houses and distributors, 
(3) making investigations in its territory and (4) 
preparing local advertising, if necessary. 


This, we believe, makes the McCann Company 
a national advertising agency in the truest sense. 


THE H.K. M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


New Yorx CLEVELAND San FRANCISCO DENVER 
Cuicaco Los AnceLes Seatrie Montreat Toronto 
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depends upon its effect on the fol- 
lowing: 
From the buyer’s angle: 
Transportation 
Receiving, checking and accounting 
cost 
Buyer’s time 
Perishability 
Mass display value 
From the seller’s angle: 
Transportation cost . 
Shipping, billing, accounting and col- 
lection cost 
Salesman’s time 
Perishability 
Mass display value 


It will be seen that the buyer’s 
and seller’s interests are practically 
identical. The buyer may not at 
first blush think he is concerned 
with the cost of the seller’s sales- 
man’s time, or where he buys on a 
delivered basis, with transportation, 
but both these costs are paid out 
of and influence the price which he 
pays for the merchandise. It is 
here that co-operation keeps down 
expense just as co-operation in 
sales increases profits. 

Taking the retail grocer as a 
buyer, for an example, a minimum 
shipment, until truck transportation 
stepped in, was fixed by the mini- 
mum rail freight bill of lading at 
100 pounds. That still is the most 
common rule, although the varying 
rates and package and weight re- 
quirements of auto-truck freight 
service have established many ex- 
ceptions. Up to the era of too 
rapid turnover it was a common 
custom even for retail drug stores 
to add sufficient bottled and other 
heavy goods to their light drug 
orders to complete weight for a 
100-pound shipment, an economy 
which in the scramble for quick 
turnover is now often being over- 
looked. Even when delivery is 
made by the seller’s or buyer’s own 
truck, maximum quantitv consis- 
tent with reasonable turnover is 
the onl» ecoromical rule to govern 
the item of transportation. 

This same rule is applicable with 
equal efficiency to the items of 
shipping, billing, accounting, re- 
ceiving, checking, and buyer’s and 
salesman’s time. 

Elimination of spoilage costs on 
perishables and reducti-~ of credit 
losses are two items on which both 
buyer and seller can and do un- 
qualifiedly endorse the adyantages 
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of small-order, rapid-turnover buy- 
ing. Never has the seller been 50 
free as now from large individual 
credit and spoilage losses. 

It is the belittling influence of 
too rapid turnover on the value of 
mass display that most disturbs the 
seller and which is equally desery- 
ing of the thoughtful attention of 
the buyer. “Goods well displayed 
are half sold” has become a bro- 
mide, but it is none the less true, 
as is its corollary, that “the last 
package on the shelf is usually the 
hardest to sell”—many drug stores 
under the spell of too rapid turn- 
over are largely stocked with these 
“last packages” as a result of one- 
twelfth of a dozen purchases. 

Broken-case purchasing adds a 
packing-room cost which in whole- 
sale drug houses is approximately 
1.7 per cent. It is a wasteful 
duplication of service which the 
manufacturer performed when the 
original case was packed. The re- 
tail grocer who insists on buying 
broken-case lots from his whole- 
saler is loading up the latter with 
a cost which must eventually ap- 
proach this figure, and ultimately 
be added to the price charged by 
the wholesaler for his service. 

As a rule, articles that “sell on 
sight” are the profitable ones. A 
series of check-ups on the sales in 
stores merely stocking an item 
which belongs to this class, as 
compared with the sales in stores 
of similar size and location which 
took advantage of mass display, 
revealed as high as 500 per cent 
larger sales in the latter. Tests of 
this kind have been numerous. The 
value of mass display has long 
been so well established that it no 
longer has news value. The fact 
for emphasis here is that this value 
is being flagrantly neglected in the 
present mad rush in a single direc- 
tion, and this loss is added to the 
high cost of too rapid turnover. 
The underlying fallacy is that 
turnover expresses only a percent- 
age relationship toward stock or 
capital investment and is not a 
measure of actual sales volume. In 
connection with the possibilities of 
increasing sales through mass dis- 
play, figures illustrating the rela- 
tionship of “margin” to interest on 
borrowed capital are illuminating: 
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The buyer who turns $1 invested 
in a certain article forty times 
(the rate of turnover claimed in 
some chain grocery stores, and 
about the highest rate of turnover 
thus far obtained) in a year at a 
margin of 20 per cent, has made 
that $1 earn 800 per cent or $8 in 
a year. If he had invested $4 at 
one time and turned the $4 only 
fifteen times at 20 ner cent, he 
would have had a gross profit at 
the end of the year of $12 on that 
article of merchandise, and if he 
had had to borrow the additional 
$3 that he kept invested, the inter- 
est would have been only 18 cents 
at most; so he would have been 
$3.82 better off, by capitalizing thé 
value of mass display. 

There is an appalling indiffer- 
ence on the part of many buyers to 
the value of mass display, even on 
seasonable items where the volume 
must be gotten quickly if at all, 
and where getting it involves only 
one or two short-term quantity in- 
vestments. 

Loss of business due to running 
out of stock before the small re- 
plenishing purchase arrives is a 
frequent cost of too rapid turn- 
over. One wholesale grocer admits 
discovering orders “scratched” in 
one week in his house for $982 
worth of items which he pfanned 
to carry regularly in stock. 

In too rapid turnover as applied 
to private label merchandising, 
economy has been cast to the winds 
—where packers formerly insisted 
on carload minimum runs, now 
even a tenth or a twenty-fifth of a 
car is put up under special private 
label, and shipped LCL, piling up 
both factory and freight costs in 
the name of turnover. Such waste 
is a direct charge on operating 
costs and is bound to be reflected 
in quality or price. 

It is not possible in the scope of 
this article to treat fully all of the 
many ramifications of the influence 
of the rapid turnover movement, 
but one more deserves analysis. 

Thus far I have spoken of the 

“seller” without identifying him as 
either manufacturer or wholesaler, 
because what has been said applies 
to either. Our next objective i is to 
see how the consumer price in- 
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creases when the cost of too rapid 
turnover starts as an item o/ the 
cost of the manufacturer. 

The manufacturer has had to 
practice hand-to-mouth buying in 
the purchase of raw materials and 
supplies, whether he wanted to or 
not, forced by the increasing de- 
mand made upon his capital to 
carry stocks of finished products 
which were previously carried by 
wholesalers and retailers. His only 
alternative was to increase his 
capital sufficiently to provide for 
this new stock-carrying burden at 
the finished-product end of the line. 
Wherever he has been able to ac- 
complish this without increasing 
his capital, a basic economy has 
been effected and the »ublic as well 
as the industry has benefited. 


A SHIFT IN CAPITAL 


But in many industries raw ma- 
terials must be purchased, and in a 
few even made up into finished 
products, a year in advance. Here, 
there is no actual saving—only a 
shift in the capital burden from 
the wholesaler and retailer back to 
the producer. The wholesaler pays 
enough more to cover the interest 
on the producer’s increased capital. 
If it ended there, no public interest 
would be involved. But under the 
doctrine of “turnover” the pro- 
ducer has a right to his usual profit 
on each capital “turn” and it must 
be borne in mind that this class of 
producer gets only this one turn- 
over a year, so that he adds his 
usual profit to the interest before 
passing it on as a part of the price 
to the wholesaler; the latter has a 
right to his usual margin on each 
turnover so the original interest 
charge becomes pyramided by the 
addition of the wholesaler’s margin. 
Finally it comes in for a third 
pyramiding by the retailer’s adding 
his profit to what the wholesaler 
has passed on to him; and the con- 
sumer pays the final bill. 

On a grocery product it works 
out something like this: 


Interest on manufacturer’s cap- 
~ye -00 
Plus 


AR. 
Amount passed on to wholesaler .066 
(Continued on page 201) 
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Is the Doctor in? 


The best “brass tacks” advertisement in the world won't 
sell a nickel’s worth unless the advertisement is read. 
This agency always has contended that to get an adver- 
tisement read in competition with the content matter of 
magazines or newspapers, both headline and copy must 
be far above ordinary— whether the interest is attained 
by skilfull writing, by pertinent facts or by both. 

If you are the “doctor” in a company whose sales 
need stimulation, we shall be glad to show you examples 
of advertising that have helped to increase sales for 
several manufacturers. 


Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 249 Park Ave., N. Y. 


RICHARDS 


“FACTS FIRST «- 


*** THEN ADVERTISING” 
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Prize-Fight Used to Stimulate Com. 
mercial Aviation 


Thomas Cook & Son Advertise Airplane Trip to Tunney-Dempsey Fight 
to Show That Public Wants to Travel by Air 


OU can leave New York at 

eight in the morning on Sep- 
tember 22, see the fight for the 
world’s heavyweight title at Chi- 
cago and be back in New York 
early in the evening of the next 
day. All of this can be done with 
no worry concerning hotel accom- 
modations, meals or 
the reservation of 
ringside seats at the 
Tunney-Dempsey fight 
by paying $575 to 
Thomas Cook & Son 
for a passenger ticket 
on their “de luxe aerial 
tour,” according to 
newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

The novelty of the 
idea thus advertised 
has attracted attention 
far and wide; caused 
considerable comment ; 
and brought in reser- 


before the organization. It was 
doing a land-office business on the 
sale of airplane travel in Europe 
and yet made no sales in the United 
States—a country which because 
of its great distances should be 
more naturally interested in air- 
plane transportation than any of 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
Sor the 
TUNNEY-DEMPSEY FIGHT 





vations. Offhand, the 
opinion seems to be 
that the Cook organi- 
zation conceived the 
idea of this “sport air- 
plane cruise” in order 
to attract attention to 
itself as a travel or- 
ganization. The idea 
has done that very 
thing. That particular 
thought was not, how- 
ever, the guiding force. 

For some _ years, 
since 1919 in fact, the 
Cook organization has 
sold tickets throughout Europe to 
travelers who wish to travel by 
airplane from one point to an- 
other. It has seen such form of 
travel increase at a tremendous 
rate, not only because passengers 
had confidence in that form of 
transportation but because such 
transportation was available on a 
regular schedule that was as de- 
pendable as a railroad time table. 

The American contrast to this 
European situation was constantly 





THOS. COOK & SON 


385 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


HOW THOMAS COOK & SON ARE USING NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING TO ANNOUNCE THEIR “DE LUXE” AERIAL TOUR 


233 Broadway 


the European nations which has 
regular air service. 

The Cook company is not in 
business for the purpose of selling 
any one particular mode of travel. 
It exists because it has the ability to 
get the public what it wants in the 
matter of travel accommodations. 

While it was very conscious of 
the fact that the United States was 
far behind European countries in 
the development of commercial 
aviation it did not consider itself 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


Thirty Sales Per Line 
of Advertising! 


LIMALENE established this remarkable 
sales record in 1926—the first “ear of its 
introduction in Greater Milwaykee 


centrating exclusively i in 





Milwaukee market. 
Sales records of the 


to thesonghlit: ¢ cover and sell this rich and 
stable market. 
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in any way obligated to try to 
make this country air - travel - 
minded. In other words, it was 
not its business to try to sell a 
form of transportation to the 
public. 

When, however, the American 
traveling public began to express 
a desire to Cook & Son for air 
travel then the situation took on a 
different color. That desire began 
to find expression immediately 
after the Lindbergh flight. Cook’s 
job then became a job of trying 
to find regular and dependable air- 
plane service between much trav- 
eled points. It couldn’t find such 
service. The next job, then, was 
to show the country that someone 
should create such travel service. 

To tell the country that a need 
for such a service exists was one 
way of attracting the attention of 
capital and private initiative to 
consider developing this form of 
travel. Another way and a more 
forceful way, this organization 
thought, was actually to take the 
money that the public would pay 
for such travel to an airplane com- 
pany and say, “Here is actual cash 
that the public is willing to spend to 
ride in airplanes. What are you 
going to do about it?” It decided 
to combine both methods in one. 

Reynolds Airways, Inc. an 
organization created by a member 
of the Reynolds tobacco family, of 
“Camel” and “Prince Albert” fame, 
was interested in what Cook knew 
of the public’s desire for airplane 
travel. Together with Cook -it 
worked out plans for attracting at- 
tention to the need of regular, safe 
and dependable air travel, by stag- 
ing a public demonstration of the 
fact that people would spend money 
in order to travel that way. 

A trip at any time from New 
York to any distant point, if prop- 
erly and widely advertised, might 
have been staged. It so happened, 
however, that some one thought of 
the coming world’s heavyweight 
championship battle as an objective 
for a flight. The idea was imme- 
diately grasped and Cook presum- 
ably went into the business of or- 
ganizing a pioneer airplane cruise 
from New York to a prize-fight in 
Chicago. 


INK Sept. 15, 1927 

That in brief, is the reason why 
Cook happens to be advertising the 
Tunney- Dempsey championship 
bout. It isn’t interested in heavy. 
weight prize-fights. It isn’t tying 
up to that fight because it believes 
in stunt advertising. It is simply 
using the coming heavyweizht bat- 
tle to stimulate the development of 
commercial air transportation. |t 
has customers who want to travel 
that way and it wants to accom. 
modate them. It hopes that it will 
be able to accommodate them, if 
private capital and initiative leam 
that the public will spend money 
for airplane transportation. 


Walter Mann, Research 
Director, National Advertisers 


Walter Mann, who has been head of 
the market research department of the 
Z. L. Potter Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., advertising agency, has been 
appointed research director of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, Inc, 
New York. He previously was with 
the advertising department of the But. 
terick Publishing Company, and with 
House and Garden as advertising man 
ager. At one time he was in busines: 
for himself as research counsel. 

The appointment of Mr. Mann fol 
lows the recent decision of the board 
of directors to expand the research 
functions of the Association which re 


‘sulted in the formation of its research 


council. The function of the research 
department will be to co-operate and 
to expand the work of the Associa 
tion of National Advertisers headquar 
ters office in making surveys in the 
various phases of advertising and sell 
ing. 


Flako Products Corporation 
Appoints Churchill-Hall 


The Flako Products Corporation, New 
Brunswick, +» Manufacturer of 
Flako pie crust, has placed its adver 
tising account with Churchill-Hall, Inc. 
New York advertising agency. 


Sterling Peacock with Chicago 
Office of Ayer 


Sterling Peacock, manager of the Sa 
Francisco office of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
has been transferred to the Chicago 
office. He is succeeded by Carl East 
man as manager at San Francisco. 


Perfumers Appoint J. C. Bull, 
Inc. 
Roger & Gallet, Paris and New York 


rfumers, have appointed J. C. Bull, 
ne., New York, advertising, to direct 
their advertising in the United States 
and Canada. 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


An Optional 


Combination Rate 


The Providence Journal and The Evening Bulletin 
are published by the same company in the same 
building. This is sane business and an economical 
saving. Advertisers benefit by this economy. 


The circulation of these newspapers is sold sepa- 
rately and not in a forced combination, so there is 
comparatively little duplication between them. 


For illustration, the combined daily net paid circu- 
lation of these papers for June, 1927, was 112,884, 
while the net paid circulation of the July 4th issue 
of The Providence Journal (The Evening Bulletin 
was not published on this date) was in excess of 
102,000. 


Display advertising in these newspapers is sold 
separately, but local and national advertisers are 
given an opportunity to buy the combined circula- 
tion at a decided saving—a matter of economy. 


The Providence Journal-Bulletin optional combina- 
tion rate represents the best advertising buy in the 
concentrated Rhode Island market and enables ad- 
vertisers to reach a very great majority of the Eng- 
lish-speaking homes in this state at a minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston NewYork Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Number six of a series dealing with 
facts, not theories, about advertising 
practice among Chicago’s leading re- 
tail merchants. 


dvertising Practice of 


E WIEBOLDT STORES 


. A. Wieboldt & Company, operating three of 
hicago's largest out-of-the-loop department stores, 
aced 606,000 agate lines of display advertising 
ith The Chicago Daily News in 1926 and 337,112 
gate lines in the first six months of 1927 

Chicago department stores placed a 
total of 7,041,401 agate lines of dis- 
vertising with The Daily News 
. » « « 4,702,018 more lines than 
in the highest daily morning paper... 


4,389,214 more lines than in the neat 
highest evening paper. 


AILY NEWS 


Chicago Week Day Newspaper 





tatives: 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Wood wd & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
8 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


of American Cities 











30, 1927-—441,415—95 Per Cent in Chicago and Suburbs 
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CARL WILLIAMS Che 


Editor 
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Oklahoma is becoming 


UTTERFAT sales in Oklahoma have in- 

creased more than $14,000,000 in five years 
ending June, 1927, according to the Oklahoma 
Dairy Commissioner. Five years ago butter- 
fat sales in Oklahoma totaled approximately 
$8,000,000 a year. For the year ending June, 
1927, they jumped to more than $22,000,000. 


Oklahoma farmers are becoming more inter- 
ested in dairying. Additional cow test associa- 
tions are being organized and the number of 
dairy cattle is growing rapidly. Oklahoma 
farmers with constantly increasing dairy herds 
make an excellent buying market for dairy feeds 
and equipment. 


Your sales message brought before the 178,428 
farm families reached by the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper, will 
bring increased sales from this prosperous dairy 
market. 






Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francise 


RALPH MILLE 
Adv. Mgr. 





MILLER 
Mgr. 
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Helping the Dealer See His Place 
in the National Campaign 


How the Eastman Kodak Compafiy Interpreted Its Brownie Campaign 
to Salesmen and Dealers in Advance of the Advertising 


By Roland Cole 


ROWNIE cameras are not new. 

They have often been adver- 
tised to the public. The camera 
has been widely sold and enjoys 
a good reputation. Its merits are 
well known even to people who do 
not possess one. Dealers in Ko- 
daks have long handled the 


Making the dealer feel a close 
personal interest in the manufac- 
turer’s advertising has never been 
and probably will never be an easy 
thing to accomplish. After all, the 
manufacturer’s advertising is de- 
signed to promote the sale of the 
manufacturer’s -product, not the 











Easman Kodak Company, Rochesar,N.Y., f tae om 
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Easeman Kodak Company, Rochewer,N Y., 1 tame om 





TWO OF THE BROWNIE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH RAN IN EIGHTY-ONE PAPERS 


Brownie and sell it in large num- 
bers. Brownie cameras are the 
lowest-price picture-taking appa- 
ratus in the Kodak line. Models 
sell for as low as $2. 

When the manufacturer of a low- 
price and well-known article, like 
a Brownie camera, which has been 
advertised more or less continu- 
ously over a period of years, and 
is neither the largest nor most im- 
portant member of the manufac- 
turer's family of products, decides 
to launch a campaign of adver- 
tisng devoted entirely to that 
Product, how can the campaign be 
merchandised to the salesmen and 
dealers in a way that will bring out 
> greatest measure of co-opera- 
ion? 


retailer's merchandise generally, 
and even when the campaign is 
exclusively a local one, and the 
dealer’s name is signed to the copy, 
and he pays a portion of the cost, 
still he does not take the same in- 
terest in it that he takes in adver- 
tising which he alone pays for and 
which presents his whole business. 
It could hardly be otherwise. 
There are, however, many de- 
grees of co-operation. When the 
Eastman Kodak Company decided 
to put on its recent campaign of 
advertising for the Brownie cam- 
era, it aimed, first of all, at an ef- 
fective campaign to the consumer, 
and, second, at a thorou ing 
merchandising effort on the dealer. 
The success of the second part of 
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this program will be described first. 
A brief description of the campaign 
itself, insofar as its features were 
the means of helping to arouse the 
dealer’s enthusiasm and stimulate 
his co-operation, will follow. 

The campaign was a national 
one. LEighty-one newspapers in 
seventy-four cities were selected. 
Insertions were scheduled over a 
period of thirteen weeks. Adver- 
tisements four columns wide and 
ten inches deep were laid out. Copy 
presented the Brownie camera as 
“the simplest real camera,” and an 
interesting pictorial treatment was 
developed. 

One monthly magazine of large 
circulation in the popular fiction 
field was also used, a page in each 
issue for four consecutive issues. 
There were, besides display pieces 
for the dealers’ show-windows, 
store literature, direct mail, sales- 
men’s portfolios and other features. 

The time selected for the start 
of the campaign was the last week 
in April, because it permitted a tie- 
up with “Take a Picture Week,” 
sponsored by the Master Photo 
Finishers’ Association, and because 
it properly ushered in the spring 
picture-taking season, when it is 
advisable to get cameras clicking 
as early.as possible. Because ama- 
teur picture-taking is easy and in- 
expensive with Brownie cameras, 
the market appealed to was a broad 
one. 

With every physical feature of 
the consumer and dealer campaign 
completed, the campaign to mer- 
chandise the advertising first to the 
Kodak sales organization and sec- 
ond to the retail trade was formu- 
lated. 

A member of the Kodak adver- 
tising department and a represen- 
tative of the advertising agency 
laid out a series of five meetings 
with Kodak salesmen in the cities 
of Boston, New York, Rochester, 
Cleveland and Chicago. The last 
of these meetings was concluded 
about two weeks before the start 
of the consumer campaign. 

Neither these meetings nor the 
campaign itself was “sprung” on 
the salesmen. Everybody con- 
cerned was fully advised in ad- 
vance. In fact, an important point 
which the company made was the 
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placing of full information on the 
campaign the sales meetings in 
the Mands of the salesmen far 
enough in advance so that they 
would have time to go over all the 
various features of the campaign 
and prepare whatever questions 
they might like to have answered 
later on by the two advertising 
representatives at the meetings. 

What each member of the sales 
organization received before the 
meeting in the various cities men- 
tioned, therefore, was a copy of 
the salesmen’s portfolio. This was 
entitled “Telling the World,” a 
substantially made book of thirty- 
two pages, with all the features of 
the campaign most comprehensively 
set forth. The campaign, said the 
portfolio, would bring people into 
the dealer’s store, would start folks 
making pictures, and would sell 
cameras, film and finishing. News- 
paper and magazine advertisements 
were reproduced and copy angles 
explained. Samples of newspaper 
pages were included, showing how 
local dealers might tie-up their 
advertising with the company’s ad- 
vertising. Display pieces were il- 
lustrated and four leaflets for dis- 
tribution to the consumer were 
reproduced. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PORTFOLIOS 


This portfolio was also mailed to 
all Eastman salesmen and demon- 
strators wherever they were lo- 
cated, to the managers of the 
various Eastman stores and to 
wholesale druggists. 

Photographic enlargements of the 
portfolio were carried by the two 
advertising representatives and used 
at the meetings as a sort of “focus 
point.” These enlargements, with 
additional pages of particular in- 
terest to men traveling in various 
territories, were displayed on an 
easel, while around the rooms 
where the meetings were held were 
arranged the various display pieces 
which were at the time being sent 
out to dealers, as were copies of 
the four consumer booklets. At 
the meeting in Rochester a com- 
plete set of these display pieces 
actually installed in a dummy win- 
dow, as well as a suggestion for 
counter display, was shown. The 
complete window display was sent 
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automatically to all Kodak dealers, 
and certain of the display pieces 
were supplied to non-dealers on 


request. 


The big point about these meet-_ 


ings was the fact that they were in 
the nature Of demonstrations of 
what each salesman should do when 
calling on his dealers with a view 
to arousing enthusiasm over the 
Brownie drive. As the agency rep- 
resentative went over the photo- 
graphic enlargements of the port- 
folio page by page, he continually 
stressed the point that if only the 
salesman would go through the 
same motfons with his own port- 
folio, a great deal more would be 
accomplished than if he merely 
flashed the portfolio at the dealer 
and took it for granted that the 
dealer would get the story by some 
sort of intuition. His talk was so 
planned and so aimed that the va- 
rious arguments, figures and facts 
which he introduced could be im- 
‘mediately put to use by the sales- 
‘men themselves in their respective 
territories. 

The interest shown by the com- 
pany salesmen’ in these meetings, 
the close attention they manifested 
in every phase of the demonstra- 
tion and the campaign, the ques- 
tions they asked, and the success 
with which they carried the demon- 
stration to their dealers, unques- 
tionably was a tremendous factor 
in the ultimate success of the 
Brownie campaign. 

Thus was the campaign mer- 
chandised to the Kodak sales or- 
ganization. The sales organization 
in turn merchandised the campaign 
to the retail trade. 

In order to broadcast the full 
story of the campaign to the retail 
trade so that information on it 
would be in the hands of dealers 
before they were called on by the 
salesmen, three things were done: 
(1) Space was taken in the com- 
‘pany house magazine, “The Trade 
Circular,” which goes exclusively 
‘to Kodak dealers; and (2) in an- 
other company house magazine 
called “The Kodak Salesman,” 
which circulates monthly to all 
Kodak dealers as well as salesmen 
back of the counter. Information 
about the campaign was featured 
very prominently in both of these 
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publications. (3) A special broad- 
side, entitled “Sell,” was mailed not 
only to Kodak dealers but to all 
druggists of satisfactory financial 
standing, on the theory that any 
store which sold film could sell 
Brownies. 

This broadside, “Sell,” was really 
an abridged edition of the sales- 
men’s portfolio. It presented the 
story of the campaign in twelve 
pages instead of thirty-two. When 
the retailer received it he was 
either ready to co-operate at once 
without waiting for the salesman’s 
call, and many dealers to whom it 
was sent were in towns or com- 
munities out of the reach of sales- 
men, or it prepared him for the 
fuller and more detailed informa- 
tion contained in the portfolio 
which the salesman would bring 
with him. Salesmen, of course, 
were unable to call on all dealers. 
Their calls were made first on the 
larger and more important dealers, 
andothers as rapidly as they could 
cover their terrritories. As already 
explained, the salesman merchan- 
dised the campaign to the dealer as 
it had been merchandised to him 
at the sales meetings. 


A SECOND BROADSIDE 


After the consumer campaign 
had been in progress for three 
weeks, a second broadside was 
mailed to the full list of Kodak 
dealers and druggists. It consisted 
of the front and back cover pages 
of the magazine used in the cam- 
paign. It was made by having the 
magazine publisher run an extra 
quantity of his June cover, with 
front and back outside covers in 
full color and the inside spread 
blank. These two inside pages 
were then printed with another sell- 
ing message to the dealer. The 
outside front side showed the regu- 
lar cover of the magazine for June 
while the outside back carried a 
reproduction of the Brownie ad- 
vertisement. 

With one or two unimportant ex- 
ceptions, the size of the newspaper 
advertisements was uniform for the 
entire series, namely, forty inches, 
four columns wide by ten inches 
deep. The first newspaper adver- 
tisement appeared in “Take a Pic- 
ture Week” (April 24 to 30). In 








which the company made was the 
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most of the papers this date was 
Tuesday, April 26. Thereafter the 
advertisements appeared on Thurs- 
days, except those coming out im- 
mediately after May 30 and July 4. 
This schedule, with slight changes, 
was worked out for every news- 
paper and printed in detail in the 
portfolio, “Telling the World.” 
The eighty-one newspapers had 
circulation in forty-eight States. 
Four magazine pages were used, 
the back cover of the June issue, 
already referred to, which came 
out on May 5, and a page each 
in issues out on June 5, July 5 and 
August 5. 

Another interesting minor fea- 
ture of the campaign was in the 
form of a postcard reminder of the 
Brownie campaign. A supply of 
them was furnished to all travel- 
ing salesmen, so that after calling 
on a dealer the salesman might 
mail him one of the postcards. 
They were printed with a special 
space for a personal message from 
the salesman to the merchant. 





Coty Net Income Gains 


Coty, Inc., New York, perfumes, re- 
ports a net income for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1927, of $401,794, after 
charges and Federal taxes, against $383,- 
023 in the June quarter of 1926. 

For the first f of 1927 net income 
totaled $1,055,721, after charges and 
Federal taxes, against $1,012,201 in the 
first six months of last year. 





Radio Parts Account for 
Pickus-Weiss 


The Steinite Laboratories, Atchison, 
Kans., manufacturers of radio parts, 
have appointed Pickus-Weiss, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. 


Revere Clock Account to Wells 


Agency 
The Revere Clock Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has appointed the Wells 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Boston, to 
direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines will be used to market Revere 
Telechron electric time-keepers. 








“The Farm Journal” Appoints 
E. H. B. Watson 


E. H. B. Watson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the People’s Home 
Journal, New York, has been appointed 
Eastern covertiing  aanes er of The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. His head- 
quarters will be at New York. 


complete window display was seit 


Changes in Staff on the 
Pittsburgh “Press” 


Harry C. Méiltholland, for many 
years an outstanding factor in the 
operation of the Pittsburgh Press, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, has been 
advanced from the office of vice-pres. 
ident and advertising manager to that 
of president of the Press Publishing 
Company. Owen M. Phillips, business 
manager, has been made vice-president. 

Frank T. Carroll, formerly with the 
Indianapolis News, comes to the Press 
as assistant business manager. Other 
changes in the re-organization include 
the appointment of C. Mewborn as 
national advertising ma r and N. H. 
Tomlinson as | advertising manager. 

Mr. Millholland succeeds William G. 
Chandler as president, Mr. Chandler 
now being general business’ manager of 
all the Scripps-Howard newspapers with 

dquarters at New York. Mr. Mill- 
holland’s connection with the Pittsburgh 
Press dates from 1884. 

Frank T. Carroll, who now leaves 
the post of advertising director of the 
Indianapolis News to ie assistant 
business manager of the Press, will 
take up his new duties September 20. 
He began his career in Detroit with the 
Detroit News. He was later advertising 
manager of the Bay City Times and 
from 1911 to 1913 was associated with 
his brother, Dan A. Carroll, in New 
York. In 1914, he was appointed as- 
sistant to the business manager of the 
Indianapolis News, becoming advertis- 
ing director in 1924. , 

Cc Mewborn, now national adver- 
tising manager of the Press, is a for- 
mer New Yorker, having been asso- 
ciated with the Capper Publications, 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., and the 
W. D. Boyce Company. 


R. E. Nuese, Jr., with 
Williams & Saylor 


Robert E. Nuese, Jr., recently adver 
tising manager of the Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Company, Inc., New York, has 
joined Williams & Saylor, Inc., New 
ork advertising agency. He was at 
one time manager of the service de 
rtment of the Dry Goods Economist, 
ew York. 


H. W. Wilcox with Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company 

Horace W. Wilcox has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, San Leandro, Calif. He was 
formerly advertising manager of _ the 
Gantner & Mattern Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 











Dishwasher Account with 
O. S. Tyson Agency 


The Faspray Corporation, Red Bank, 
J., manufacturer of Faspray dish- 
washers, has placed its advertising a 
count with O. S. Tyson and Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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Go after PHILADELPHIA 





~ 





rs When you place advertising in Philadel- 
phia use the one paper that covers Phila- 
2. delphia—the Bulletin. “In Philadelphia 
ng nearly everybody reads the Bulletin.” In 
ith this retail trading area thére are more than 
» 550,000 homes and the Bulletin averages 
- *546,527 copies! And that’s the whole 
: story in a nut shell. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrat- 
ing in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


|| The Chening Bulletin 


nist, PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 





“The Evening Bulletin is sold on its merits as 
a newspaper; no prize, premium, coupon, 
guessing contests, or other methods of artifi- 
cially stimulating circulation have been used.” 














was 
the 
‘ran: New York = 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago -Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Detroit C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
h San Francisco — Thomas L, Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
*A\udit Bureau of Circulations’ report of net paid daily average 
_ circulation for the six months ending March 31, 1927. 
g ac 








pany, (Copsright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Asserts Pipes 
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Consistent and Continuous / 
Advertising Growth for 
8 Consecutive Years 









The New York Evening Journal’s growth in 
August advertising has continued uninterrupt- 






edly for eight years as the following lineage 
figures show: 







August, 1920—519,302 lines 
August, 1921 —620,228 lines 
Augist, 1922 — 696,126 lines 


August, 1923 — 707,994 lines 
August, 1924— 749,700 lines 


August, 1925 — 763,820 lines 
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s§A Record Breaking 
: AUGUST 


During the month of August, 1927, the 
New York Evening Journal printed 


833,764 lines of paid display advertising. 
This is the largest volume ever printed 
by the New York Evening Journal in 
August, eclipsing last year’s record by 
10,840 lines. 








CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31st, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined— PLUS 113,816 


NEW YORK 
sIEVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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The News Is Detroit's 
HOME Newspaper 





82 of Detroit homes | 
taking any English | 
newspaper take The News 


A survey of 77,056 representative Detroit homes has re- 
cently been completed. Forty men were employed two months 
to make this survey and every item of information was 
checked for accuracy. The results of the survey proved con- | 
clusively The Detroit News’ assertion that it is the home 
newspaper of Detroit. Of all homes taking any English | 
newspaper The News was found in 82%, the morning paper 
in 26% and the second evening paper in 52%. 


The News, moreover, duplicates 85% of the morn- 
ing paper’s coverage and 66% of the second evening 
paper’s coverage, proving that in Detroit you can get 
maximum returns at lowest cost by concentrating in 
Detroit’s HOME newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


For 54 years Detroit’s HOME newspaper 
354,000 Sunday Circulation 330,000 Weekday Circulation 




















A Book of Etiquette for Christmas 
Advertising 


Christmas May Be the Copy Writer’s Brightest Opportunity but It Is 
Also a Time for Good Taste and Restraint 


By Hartwell Chandler 


OMETHING less than 100 
shopping days remain before 

father will begin to trim the tree. 

That grim fact was impressed 
on me a few days ago by one of 
the executives of a company which 
makes washing machines. Of 
course he isn’t alarmed about the 
task of trimming the tree. He 
knows that father will rummage 
around until he has found last 
year’s decorations. Most of the 
tinsel festoons can be draped on 
the branches again this year. Some 
of the little glass ornaments are 
still intact and the colored lights 
were all put away in the attic 
carefully, 

What concerns this washing 
machine man are the packages that 
father will tie on the tree. More 
especially, he is interested in how 
many fathers can be induced to 
hide behind Christmas trees cer- 
tain bulky objects about half as 
big as their office desks, carefully 
wrapped in thin -white paper and 
tied with holly ribbon. Washing 
machines, to be specific. 

Christmas copy that will sell 
washing machines as Christmas 
gifts is on his mind. 

“Each year it gets to be a bigger 
and bigger problem,” he admitted. 
“What in the world are we going 
to say that will have a sincere ring 
of the Christmas tradition to it 
and at the same time send a man 
down to the nearest dealer’s de- 
termined to buy? Frankly, I can’t 
see a washing machine as the ideal 
gift. My wife would be just a 
little disappointed if I gave her 
one for Christmas. She wants 
something prettier and more 
luxurious that she can take pride 
in showing to her friends. A wrist 
watch, a bale of lingerie, a ring or 
some furs would be just about 100 
per cent with her. But a washing 
machine in spite of its out and out 
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usefulness fifty-two weeks a vear? 
Never! 

“T’ll tell you what’s wrong with 
a lot of us. We are bent on mak- 
ing out of Christmas somethi-~ it 
was never intended to be. In the 
last twenty years, we have had the 
poor taste to turn Christmas into 
the prize merchandising event of 
the year. Nowadays, nearly every- 
one seems to have some sort of 
special Christmas savings account. 
‘Let’s get our slice of it,’ say a 
thousand manufacturers. And 
they do. So do we. The Christ- 
mas appeal in our advertising is 
stfained, far-fetched and some- 
times ridiculotis, but somehow it 
works. December sales always 
show that the bulge in the adver- 
tising budget was justified.” 

Well, well. It’s possible to dig 
out Christmas copy that is far- 
fetched and forced and _ even 
ridiculous in its appeal, but not 
nearly so easy as you might think 
from this washing machine man’s 
indictment. Get hold of a few old 
magazines and newspapers, year- 
lings and two-year-olds. How 
many advertisers really do make 
themselves ridiculous? Not such 
an army after all. On the con- 
trary, it’s rather surprising to see 
how many advertisers have suc- 
ceeded in getting ruddy warmth 
and sentiment without sentimental- 
ity into their holiday copy. Here 
is a rather neat example of the 
Seth Thomas Clock folks, taken 
from their Christmas copy last 
year: 


The Friendliest Gift you can choose 


to convey your Christmas tings is 
a clock. From the moment it first ticks 
out its “Merry Christmas” throughout 
all the long years it is a cheery, al- 
most animate presence. 

Because of this animate quality 
clocks have today a new decorative 
significance. 


Equally impressive is the follow- 
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ing copy which the Gulbransen 
Company used as a lead in one of 
its Christmas advertisements a 
year ago: 


The Gift the angels brought to Beth- 
lehem!—the gift of music and song— 

Nothing you can choose will bring 
more deep and lasting joy into your 
home than this same gift. 

Give it—not for this Christmas only 
but for all the richer, happier years 
to come. 

And let it be music 
selves—and so enjoy far 
= other. : 

uch is the music of the Gulbransen 
Registering Piano. 


Where, in either case, does there 
appear straining for Christmas 
atmosphere? Or does the damag- 
ing thought slip into the reader’s 
mind that these advertisers are 
aiming first and foremost at selling 
something regardless of its holiday 
appropriateness? In a somewhat 
similar manner Studebaker did a 
workmanlike job with a Christmas 
series. One of the pieces of copy 
ran: 


ou play your- 
more than 


Not a shadow of a hint, not a word 
—then . . . on Christmas morning 
. + - a dainty little jewel case beside 
her plate, with magic Keys to 
Happiness! . 

hat more charming way to give 
your wife or daughter a Christmas gift 
of luxurious loveliness—a Studebaker 
Custom Car. ; : 

Make this the 4 oy Christmas of 
her life by giving her the car of her 
dreams. Any Studebaker dealer will 
supply the magic Keys to Happiness 
and deliver the car on Christmas morn- 
ing or when you wish. 


For the most part, it would ap- 
pear that mawkishness, downright 
silliness and sticky sentimentality 
are being crowded out of Christ- 
mas copy. So much good copy is 
being written each year that this 
weaker stuff cannot pay its way. 
Even the advertisers who have 
nothing to put in Santa Claus’ pack 
but who want to get a holiday 
touch into their advertising have 
discovered ways to write natural- 
ness and sparkle into their Christ- 
mas copy. Nothing could be much 
farther removed from Christmas 
merchandise than faucets, yet the 
Mueller Company had a page a 
year ago that could hard! help 
please dealers and make prosrects 
think. The page showed Santa 
Claus on a snow-covered roof lis- 
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tening at a chimney, The copy 
said: ; 


Santa likes a quiet house. 

So make sure that you have quiet 
Mueller Faucets put in before Christ. 
mas Eve arrives. Mueller Faucets are 
comfort all through the year. They 
stay shut off. 


And so on into the real story. 

Probably nothing could be more 
remote from holiday merchandise 
than the products of the Kraft 
Cheese Company. Nevertheless, 
Kraft, without evolving any far- 
fetched appeal, kept women read- 
ers from forgetting its line in the 
competition of other advertise- 
ments in this manner: 


Invite the Kraft family to join your 
family this Christmas season. There'll 
be a variety of occasions where a va- 
riety of cheese from the select “Kraft 
family” can grace the meal and delight 
the diners. 


To the writer of advertising the 
problem of Christmas copy for a 
commercial hotel would seem to 
rank with that of the man con- 
fronted with advertising a livery 
stable in Detroit. Imagine trying 
to pump a thrill into Christmas 
away from home for a traveling 
man! This is how The Benjamin 
Franklin of Philadelphia adver- 
tised last year: 


Freely do we grant that Christmas 
Day should, forsooth, be Spent at one’s 
own Fireside. Yet there be some Trav- 
elers, home-loving Folk withal, who are 
by Circumstances prevent’d. 

Should you amongst such ones be 
Number’d we would Remind you that 
this great Guest-house does offer you 
a more congenial Yuletide lodging than 
does the usual Inn. 

Here at The Benjamin Franklin you 
shall find no forbidding coldness, as 
of an_ institution. But, instead, such 
Homelikeness as to bring a deep con- 


tent. 
Here you shall feel the all-pervading 
Peace and Good-will of the Christmas 


Spirit. Here you are promis’d: Warm 

elcome, Courtesy, alert Attention to 
your needs and thought upon your 
Com fort—always. - 

Amidst Merrie Christmas decorations, 
festive Musick shall be plaid, and in 
the beautiful Main Dining-hall shail be 
Serv’d Christmas Dinner of homeli 
Bounty. 


There are rules aplenty for the 
building of Christmas copy. Mostly 
their application must be limited. 
Take a food product. As a general 
thing it can’t ask to be put on the 
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ANDIEL Lata 


NEWS 


4() 8 000 POPULATION of INDIANAPOLIS 
CITY CARRIER DELIVERY LIMITS (1927A.B.C.) 
9 
1046 5 FAMILIES 
(3.9 PERSONS PER FAMILY , 1990 U.S.CENSUS) 
r 


CITY CIRCULATION of 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
(AVERAGE , FIRST 6 MONTHS , 1927 A.B.C.) 


F the three daily newspapers in Indianapolis, the 
public has for years expressed an overwhelming 
preference for The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS. 


The growth of The NEWS has closely paralleled the 
growth of Indianapolis, and today, with a population of 
408,000 in the Indianapolis city carrier delivery limits, or 
104,615 families, The NEWS has a daily circulation of 
85,522—more than 81% coverage of all families! 


eae ac @Geee@ea¢e«e«eea«e¢e¢¢¢¢ «4 & &@ © @ ¢& « « 


With over 81% coverage by one medium, few national 
advertisers care to pay 60% to 80% additional for adver- 
tising space directed to the few remaining worth-while 
Indianapolis ‘families not reached regularly by The 
NEWS. . . . Each year more and more national adver- 
tisers use The NEWS exclusively in Indianapolis. 


| The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL . . E. LUTZ 
New York: ~ r10 Bast gand St, Chicago: The Tower Bidg. 
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tree. Strictly speaking, it isn’t 
Christmas merchandise; yet food 
products and many others that 
seem to be miles away from the 
holiday season can be made part 
of it by good copy. Good taste, 
plain everyday common sense and 
a little restraint will work won- 
ders. Your copy man can wax 
positively lyric over the beauty, 
enchantment and living eloquence 
of a radio set. He may dip his 
pen deep in romance and realism, 
if he chooses, in advertising a host 
of other products — saxophones, 
silk hosiery, sleds, silverware, ad 
infinitum—if only he be honest 
with himself as well as imagina- 
tive. And speaking of sleds, read 
the following and see if this most 
commonplace of wanted gifts 
doesn’t bid persuasively for a place 
on the shopping list of any parent 
with a heart and an ear for fresh, 
zesty words: 


Did you ever watch happy, shouting 
children on a snowy hillside — eyes 
bright, cheeks aes having the fun 
of their young lives? Boys and girls 
on sleek, swift Flexible Riers whiz- 
zing along like the wind! 

And did you notice that little fellow 
off to the side? Dismal and forlorn— 
watching all the fun but having none 
himself—the fellow who said “Aw! 
What good’s snow without a Flexible 
Flyer?’ 

o not let your boy or girl miss all 
this healthful, outdoor fun. Make them 
happy with a Flexible Flyer for Christ- 
mas. 


Yesterday I dronned in on the 
washing machine man. Some of 
his cynicism over the Christmas 
season as a merchandising satur- 
nalia had dwindled away. I 
thought he was just a bit cocky. 
On his desk was the first draft of 
a piece of holiday copy which he, 
himself, had just finished. It read: 


What a gracious thing it is for a 
man to give his wife or mother a 
ne gift that will lighten her 
eart 


But it’s even more lant and 
thoughtful to choose a gift that will 
lighten her household burden as well. 

You can buy her furs or filmy silken 
things or a trinket on a golden chain. 
But you can buy something that’s quite 
as personal and far more desirable. 
For once let the others give trinkets 
and baubles. You give the useful gift, 
the gift that makes home a sweeter, 
more livable place, a—Washer. 


After all it comes but once a 
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year. Twice would be just about 
once too often. What with a 
championship fight, a world’s series 
and a promising football season in 
the offing as the year’s crop of 
Christmas copy must be planted 
and harvested, one holiday season 
every twelve months is plenty for 
the copy man. And think of 
father. The tree might stand two 
trimmings a year but he would 
certainly crack under the strain. 


Olean, N. Y., “Herald” Added 
to Gannett List 


Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Gannett newspapers, and ohn W. 
Baker, general manager of the Ithaca, 

Y., Journal-News, a Gannett prop- 
erty, ve bought the Olean, N. Y., 
Herald. Mr. Baker will be publisher of 
the Herald. 

Mr. Gannett and his associates now 
own newspapers in Rochester, Utica, 
Elmira, Beacon, Newburgh, Ithaca and 
Olean, all of New York, and in Plain- 
field, N. J. 


F. L. Pierce to Direct Ameri- 
can La France Truck Sales 


F. L. Pierce has joined the American 
La France Fire Engine Company, 
New York, manufacturer of fire en- 
<y> and commercial trucks, and will 

in charge of truck sales. For the 
last ten years he has been with the 
Federal otor Truck Company, De- 
troit, resigning recently as vice-president 
in charge of sales. 











Hammermill Paper Company 
Appoints A. E. Frampton 


A, Ellis Frampton has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Hammermill 
bond papers. Rewian Baldwin is man- 
ager of sales and Charles W. Chabot 
director of distribution in charge of 
sales and advertising. 


A. F. Perrin Joins 
“Roads & Streets” 


A. F. Perrin, recently with Pit and 
uarry, has joined Roads & Streets, 
hicago, as its representative in the 
Middle West. He was, for seven years, 
with the Tradepress Publishing Cor- 
poration. 








New Accounts for Carroll 
Dean Murphy 


The Advenes Thestrigel Shee Com 
ny, icago, and the Chicago Iit'c 
Prast Company, have appointed Carroll 
Dean Murphy, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct their advertising 
accounts, 


as 


> —| mm «as 
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The September 15th issue of Vogue contains 105,000 
lines of advertising . . . advertising of absorbing interest 
to the fashionable, fashion-making women of America 
...and to the retailers who compete for their patronage. 


A veritable great department’ store in the complete- 
ness and variety of fine merchandise shown... More 
adverising in this issue, in several classifications, than 
a number of leading women’s magazines carry in an 
entire year. 


In following her custom of making her shopping list 
from the current issue, the Vogue reader can select from 


3 lines of Hats 

5 “ “ Gloves 

. iis Dress Fabrics 

i Corsets and Brassieres 
=" Hosiery and Lingerie 
16 Footwear 
17 Ready-to-Wear 
22 House Furnishings 
38 Toiletries 


(Classifying only 128 of the 217 display advertisements) 


VOGUE 


One of the Gondé Nast Group 
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Agreed... 


N circles where advertising is seriously 
and intelligently discussed Main Street 
is the new sales objective and its magazine 


—THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE—a 


matter-of-course selection. 
=z 


Main Street during 1928 will be in a com- 
manding position. It will absorb a tremen- 
dous volume of branded merchandise. 


e 


Even a superficial survey of the character 
and size of stores on Main Street proves 
conclusively that a great opportunity exists 
here for business expansion. 


2 


It took THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
with its concentrated strength of more than 
1,650,000 circulation, to bring to the at- 
tention of national advertisers the open 
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gap prevailing in the chain of advertising 
and selling procedure. 


e 


The fact that this market is immedi- 
ately available through one overwhelm- 
ingly dominant publication, THE 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, is of com- 
pelling importance. 


e 


No wonder THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE is progressing with such 
lightning speed. Its concentrated power 
produces so directly and tangibly that those 
who know from experience are planning 
still greater action and entrenchment to 
draw upon the vast purchasing power of 
Main Street. 


Tre HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 


ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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Are people 
poikilothermal? | 


“@ NOLD-BLOODED” is a much 

simpler word, even if it does 

not stretch quite so far from East 
to West. 


If people really are cold-blooded, 
unfeeling creatures, then adver- 
tising to the human side is money 
wasted. 


Our story booklets are based on 
a different conception of the race. 
They appeal to that part of the 
public that loves and laughs, goes 
to the movies o’ nights, and finds 
enjoyment in all the good things 
of life. 

If you have something to sell to 
the home folks, here is a way to 
put before them the good points 
of your product in a simple but 
effective fashion. 


Samples of the story booklets will 
be sent upon request. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 











More Scientific Selling by Fewer 
and Better Salesmen 


Pointing Out a Needed Trend; if Records Are to Be Maintained 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


HAVE been interested in ask- 
ing many men, whose fingers 

are continuously on the business 
pulse, what they think will be the 
future of selling. It seems to be 
daily growing more difficult to sell 

so much so that many businesses 
are now to realize that selling is 
the prime important activity of 
business. Manufacturing and pro- 
duction have demanded the lion’s 
share of the executive attention in 
many lines heretofore. A great 
many factories have been little 
more than accounting businesses, so 
far as selling distribution was con- 
cerned. Now production has 
caught up with supply and exceeded 
it. Business men who have been 
keen and excellent manufacturers 
are suddenly awakened to the fact 
that they must also be good dis- 
tributors and real merchants. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
of raw materials in America today 
told me recently: 

“We are perhaps one of the 
cleverest manufacturers in any line 
of merchandise in the world. 
Whenever a new problem of waste 
or process comes up in the factory, 
we tackle it immediately and solve 
it. We are continually studying 
our manufacturing costs and bring- 
ing them down. In_ spite of this, 
we could probably go into our mills 
tomorrow and cut our manufactur- 
ing costs one-quarter of 1 per cent, 
but let us try to go out into the 
market and get one-quarter of 1 
per cent more than our present 
selling prices! We simply couldn't 
do it if we broke our necks. We 
are good manufacturers, but poor 
salesmen. Although we are adver- 
tising extensively and have out in 
the field highly trained salesmen, 
we have not yet been able to put 
real science into our selling, which 
is our great present problem. 
Within a short time, we must put 
our selling on the same scientific 
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and economic professional basis 
that our manufacturing is on to- 
day.” 

Another chief executive of a 
$35,000,000 corporation tells me: 

“We have just made an analysis 
of our sales and find that 80 per 
cent of our present business is 
what we win in strenuous competi- 
tive conditions, and only 20 per cent 
of it is a result of salesmanship. 
This cannot continue. No business 
can thrive and prosper unless not 
more than 30 per cent of its gross 
sales are gained in competition of 
price, etc., and at least 70 per cent 
of,dt is obtained on a non-competi- 
tive basis through intelligent selling 
and good salesmanship. Our great 
problem of the next five years will 
be to reverse these present per- 
centages as nearly as_ possible. 
Until we can bring our salesman- 
ship up to the level of our adver- 
tising, we shall not have crossed 
the danger line.” 


SMALL DEALERS ARE NOW EDUCATED 


Buyers have become too skilled. 
Even the sons of retail dealers 
have gone through college and, in 
many cases, technical universities, 
and returned with knowledge that 
prevents them from being bluffed. 
The smallest successful dealer out 
in Oklahoma today sees more 
people and makes more personal 
contacts in a day than the biggest 
retail buyer in the East did ten 
years ago in a week. Through the 
mails, national publications, trade 
publications, and the calls of manu- 
facturers’ and jobbers’ salesmen, 
these small merchants have become 
highly educated in their business, 
keener judges of quality and policy, 
cleverer buyers and shrewder busi- 
ness men all around. It takes a 
well-trained salesman with a real 
knowledge of his product and the 
dealer’s own business to sell, satisfy 
and retain even the smallest, and 
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most out of the way dealer ac- 
counts today. 

Another buyer of a $10,000,000 
concern says that very few sales- 
men who call upon him know any- 
thing. 

“To be sure, ours is rather a 
technical business and a difficult 
one to master. I don’t see how a 
man can sell very well in it unless 
he knows a great deal about the 
business. On the other hand, if he 
does know anything, nine chances 
out of ten, you can’t afford to let 
him continue as a salesman unless 
he is producing big business, and 
this is the sales problem which we, 
in turn, are confronted with in try- 
ing to merchandise our product.” 


A DIFFICULT TASK 


The task of training salesmen is 
certainly a difficult one. Superficial 
training, and a short intensive 
course on a product are no longer 
sufficient for the astute buyers 
against whom the salesman today 
has to measure up. 

“I am sick and tired of these 
high-powered salesmen,” one re- 
tailer says, “who have had a two 
weeks’ course in blue jumpers at 
the factory, seen a couple of dozen 
lantern slides and memorized a ten- 
minute spiel on their goods. If 
you break into their story they have 
to stop, back up right to the be- 
ginning and start all over again.’ 

This is borne out by the sales 
manager of a building material 
manufacturer : 

“The time is coming when we 
will pay salesmen more money and 
have fewer of them. I do not 
think a man will be hired as a 
straight salesman so much in the 
future, but will rather come up 
out of the business into the sales 
force. Today a man must. know 
his stuff to sell. I have no doubt 
any one of our company executives 
with their knowledge of the busi- 
ness, plus their enthusiasm for our 
institution, could go out and sell 
singly, without previous salesman- 
ship experience whatsoever, as 
much as five salesmen. They 
would put it across on their ex- 
perience and knowledge in our line 
of business solely.” 

A large manufacturer recently 
discovered that his sales in a par- 
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ticular product had not advanced in 
the last ten years. Upon study, he 
discovered that this line, which is 
25 per cent of his total business, 
required a wide, technical knowl- 
edge to sell, and was difficult to 
sell at the same time. He found 
his salesmen were making only 
half-hearted attempts to sell this 
line, and were able to make their 
bread and butter very nicely out 
of his other products, which re- 
quired very little sales effort on 
their part. He immediately con- 
centrated all his present sales force 
on this large line, and is now turn- 
ing to high-class technically trained 
men, whom he is building into an 
entirely separate sales organization. 
They will know this line and no 
other, and sell it exclusively. 

By way of conclusion, let me cite 
an excellent example of intelligent 
study by a sales manager who is a 
personal friend of mine. First, he 
realizes the value of advertising. 
He has convinced his firm of the 
necessity of a high-class and con- 
sistent kind of advertising, and has 
assisted in writing much of the 
copy himself from actual sales ex- 
perience in the field. Secondly, he 
has a force of what he calls 
“neutral” salesmen. These are not 
good salesmen in every sense of 
the word, and yet they are not bad 
salesmen in the sense that they hold 
the customer, keep making con- 
tacts, and are never in danger of 
doing anything which would lose 
a prospect. 

BRINGING IN THE “CLOSER” 


After these moderately paid 
salesmen of moderate ability have 
dug out the leads and followed 
them as far as they are able to 
a point where they are not able to 
do any more good, he has a few 
excellent salesmen, all high-price 
men, whom he terms his “closers.” 
These go after the prospects which 
the “neutral” salesmen have been 
keeping warm and make as many 
closings as possible. In other words, 
they are the men who can put the 
deal across finally, and get the 
buyer’s signature on the dotted 
line. Tying up this sales system 
very closely with good advertising, 
this sales manager has met with 
exceptional success. 
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Follow the 
Specialty Shops! 


{ They KNOW where advertising makes a profit P 


CUJERY few specialty shops (local retail stores 
other than department stores) have suf- 
ficient capital to SPECULATE in. advertising. 


Their every advertising dollar simply MUST 
show a profit. 


And not only a profit, but an immediate profit. 


Their owners, therefore, are most careful 
checkers of RESULTS, and that is why it is 
safe to follow the specialty shop judgment in 
the selection of media in any city. 


The story of this NON-SPECULATIVE 
specialty shop advertising in Chicago eve- 
ning newspapers over a ten year period is 
astonishing. 


Read this table for the first six 
months of 1917-1927: 
EVENING 1927 1917 Gain 
AMERICAN .. . 2,423,914 446,753 443% 
Daily News .... 2,321,784 1,029,234 125% 


From comparative nothing to supremacy in an 
exacting field in ten years! 


Be assured that such a record could not pos- 
sibly have been achieved by anynewspaper that 
did not show consistent and profitable results. 











Bell the Copy-Cat! 


Imitation of Advertisement Copy Is Actionable Says British Law Court 


By McDonough Russell 


London, England 


N exceedingly important case 
recently heard in the High 
Court of Justice leads one to be- 
lieve that the copy-thief can no 
longer flourish in the peace that 
timid lawyers have allowed him. 
The case is that of Jansen and 
Nicholson, Ltd., versus Postans 
and Morley Bros., Ltd. The plain- 
tiff manufactures a widely adver- 
tised enamel for home use under 
the name of “Robbialac.” This had 
for its trade-mark the registered 
name surrounded by a rectangular 
panel. In its statement of claim 
the plaintiff said that “the defen- 
dant company deliberately and per- 
sistently copied the get-up of the 
plaintiff's goods and the style and 
design of their advertising matter, 
whether it was in the form of 
show-cards, color-cards or adver- 
tisements in the press. They suc- 
ceeded in registering the name 
‘Rollsamel’ and used a name plate 
consisting of this word surrounded 
by a rectangular panel, thus caus- 
ing great confusion in the minds 
of the public between the goods of 
the plaintiff and the defendant.” 
For these malpractices the plain- 
tiffs sought an injunction, damages, 
and costs against the defendants. 
The case lasted several days and 
the Court admitted as evidence and 
examined the various advertise- 
ments, show-cards and color-cards 
in question. Thomas Russell tes- 
tified as an expert witness that the 
advertisements of the two litigants 
were similar and apt to be mis- 
leading and eventually the case was 
settled on the following terms: the 
defendant undertook not to use the 
word “Rollsamel” in a panel again, 
not to advertise Rollsamel again 
in any newspaper in the future, and 
to pay the costs of the action. 
That the action should have been 
settled is a great misfortune from 
the legal point of view, as it would 
almost certainly have become a 
leading case on the subject. It is 
important as it shows that the 


courts are willing to listen to such 
a case, which lawyers were in- 
clined to doubt, and because the 
defendant company’s lawyers were 
clearly of the opinion that judgment 
would have gone against them had 
they continued. 

A flood of advertising for a mild 
disinfectant that has recently ap- 
peared in English papers is clearly 
the work of someone whose obser- 
vation is keener than his imagina- 
tion. Under sketches of young 
men and maidens rather too obvi- 
ously giving each other the cold 
shoulder appears copy that is al- 
ready a debased version of that 
used so successfully in America for 
Listerine. The copy writer has 
even stolen Listerine’s “halitosis’”— 
perhaps the only case where such 
a theft would be anything but wel- 
come. At the same time we hear 
that the Lambert company is con- 
sidering the idea of an invasion of 
Europe. 

Prompt action in the law courts 
when the competitive copy first be- 
gan to appear in England might 
conceivably have saved the situa- 
tion for the Lambert company, al- 
though the case is not on all fours 
with the “Robbialac” action. The 
British law of copyright is very 
strict and the word “halitosis” at 
least might possibly have been pro- 
tected if it is, as is commonly 
stated over here, the entire inven- 
tion of the Lambert company’s ad- 
vertising agent. 


Midwest Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Managers Elect 


At the semi-annual conference of the 


Midwest Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers’ Association, which was held 
recently at Kansas City, Mo., Steve Kel 
ton, assistant business manager of the 
Houston, Tex., Chronicle was elected 
president. Roy Bailey, of the Salina, 
Kans., Journal was elected vice-presi 
dent; Samuel Gerhart, of the Fort 
Smith, Ark., Southwest American, sec 
retary, and Dan Wheeler, of the Spring- 
field, Mo., News, sergeant-at-arms. 
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No longer can Boston 
Papers cover New England 
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Reprint from Advertisers’ Weekly 


The above quotation from an article “Getting 
into New England” in the July 16 issue of The 
Advertisers’ Weekly gives a good picture of 
the impossibility of now covering New Eng- 
land by Boston newspaper advertising. 

The Herald-Traveler does not need—nor 
does it attempt—to invade distant preserves. 
It confines its major activity to the trading 
territory. Within this area reside close to 
three million people. The Herald-Traveler 
has a higher percentage of its circulation 
within this trading radius than any other 
Boston newspaper. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 





Advertising Representative : 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
been first among Boston daily news- 
papers in National Advertising, in- 

Pe Fs all , 4 tot o, =) and 


publication. 
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Complete in Ads 


A man wants a complete newspaper 
—a newspaper that will give him the 
news of his city, his state, his country 
and other countries in properly bal- 
anced proportions. 


In Baltimore only the Sunpapers 
measure up to this specification. 


A woman wants a complete news- 
paper, too. But her idea of com- 
pleteness is often determined by the 
advertising columns. She wants the 
newspaper in which the department 
stores and specialty shops tell their 
stories in the fullest detail—listing 
every offering of every department. 
In Baltimore only the Sunpapers 
carry the full and complete adver- 
tisements of all the leading stores. 
Through the columns of the Sun- 
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and in News-~ 


papers—Morning, Evening and Sun- 
day—those who know Baltimore 
best reach the homes of Baltimore 
in the quickest, surest, most econom- 
ical way. 


Your campaign in Baltimore can 
only be complete in the complete 
newspapers—the Sunpapers. 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of August, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 250,247 
Sunday - - - 194.765 


Gain of 4,257 Daily and 5,436 Sunday 
Over August, 1926 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE 4 SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank —p 110 EB. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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CHANGING YEARS p 
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Building Permits in Detroit a. 
since 1920 total $100,000,000 a 


fron 


greater than the total for cs 
the 42 preceding years—of a 


course 700,000 people have ci 
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being strangers— without he 
any newspaper habits— van 
they preferred the Detroit 


Times— 
1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 241,834" 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS...205,911 249,036 


(City Circulation) 
*Evening Except Saturday 





The Times is Growing with Detroit 














Shingles Give Battle to Patent 
Roofing 


Bloedel, Stewart & Welch, 


Ltd., 


Shingle Manufacturer of British 


Columbia, Doubles Its Output with Advertising Campaign— 
Industry Prompted to Adopt Group Advertising 


URING the last five years the 
red cedar shingle industry of 
the Pacific Northwest has suffered 
a slump that brought no end of 
worry to the manufacturers. Pro- 
duction fell off, many mills closed 
their doors, and prices sagged be- 
low the fair profit 
margin for practically 
all producers of 
shingles. 

The “fire ghost” 
held responsible for 
this condition. The 
use of shingles made 
from easily ignited 
resinous wood, pre- 
sented a fire menace 
that brought wood 
shingles, as a_ class, 
into disrepute. Many 
cities throughout the 
country have passed 
ordinances forbidding 
the use of wood roof- 
ing. This has given 
the patent roofing in- 
dustry the sales ad- 
vantage at many 
points. 

But the Northwest 
shingle men are stag- 
ing a comeback that 
is now the feature of 
the lumber industry 
of the West Coast. 
While the Western 
lumber industry is 
only holding its own, 
the shingle division 
has jumped to good 
profits and a ready 
demand which has thrown the 
mills several weeks behind in deliv- 
ery of their orders. In August, 
prices mounted as much as 5 cents 
a day for several consecutive days. 

There are perhaps several con- 
tributing factors to this period of 

rity, but advertising and sales 
1otion work has played an im- 
it role. 


edel, Stewart & Welch, Ltd., 


is 


qual: 
dealer Rear you. 


Vancouver, B. C., manufacturer of 
Red Band cedar shingles, started 
it about a year ago with an adver- 
tising campaign, international in 
scope, and it is significant that the 
shingle mills of British Columbia 
recently announced a group adver- 


CAN absence of ——_ | character- 
izes the shingle home. 
their slight irregularities and the lovely 


. Shingles with 


soft charm of authentic artistic value 
That this appealing beauty is obtained 
without sacrifice of durability and com- 
fort is an added satisfaction to those who 
build with red cedar eye mag 


From the finest source 
of supply in 


ear shingles eriple British Columbia 
They in 


Ea B byt 


sure the Fh builder the 
lity. Send for booklets and name 


£06 


RED Wood +s 
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HOW ONE SHINGLE COMPANY 
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utmost in red cede 


( 


IS MEETING COMPETITION 
WITHOUT KNOCKING 


Red Band shingles are cut 
f finest 


& WELCH,14. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Seles Office: 742 Henry Bidg. 

Seattle, Washington 


tising campaign to run in Canadian 
and American publications. 

The experience of the Bloedel, 
Stewart & Welch company is an- 
other vindication of advertising as 
a potent means of hurdling sales 
resistance. A few months after 
the campaign got under way the 
firm doubled its monthly output, re- 
quiring two shifts instead of one 
as in former years. This in the 
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face of increasing prices from 10 
to 25 cents per 1,000 over the 
British Columbia market, and 
25 cents per 1,000 higher than 
American prices. On August 1, 
other British Columbia mills came 
up to this price level, which then 
was from 25 to 50 cents higher 
than American quotations. Dealer 
representation was increased 25 per 
cent. 

“Our major problem was to over- 
come the adverse pro 
against wooden shingles as a fire 
hazard,” reports Mrs. Laura Claus 
Perry, sales promotion manager of 
the frm. “Our first step was to 
insure maximum fire resistance by 
producing a shingle heavier and 
more unvarying in. quality than 
formerly; hence our increase in 
price. This was a daring thing to 
do in the face of a shrinking 
shingle market, but it proved to be 
the real basis of our sales promo- 
tion work, for every claim we made 
could be substantiated in a quality 
product. It again proved the as- 
sertion that a successful advertis- 
ing campaign is premised on a good 
product.” 

The firm’s sales promotion work 
was broader in scope than mere 
advertising copy and the usual 
dealer helps. So firmly entrenched 
was the prejudice against wooden 
shingles as a fire danger that a 
double-barreled onslaught was nec- 
essary to relieve the public mind of 
this superstition. In conjunction 
with the Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association of British Columbia 
and the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau 
extensive tests were made of the 
relative fire resistance of cedar 
shingles and patent roofing. Minia- 
ture roofs were built, and covered 
with red cedar shingles and various 
types of patent roofing. Fire 
brands placed on these roofs, un- 
der various weather and wind con- 
ditions, gave the shingle men ample 
evidence of the fire-resistant quali- 
ties of their product. The results 
of these laboratory tests were 
photographed, and the elements of 
time consumed to ignite, velocity of 
wind, time consumed in burning 
through the ~ types of roof- 
ing, depth of charring, etc., were 
tabulated. This gave the copy man 
and the salesmen plenty of am- 
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munition to lay the “fire ghost.” 

But the legislative angle pre. 
sented another important problem. 
Before sales promotion work could 
be even attempted in many com- 
munities with adverse city or- 
dinances against the use of wood 
roofing, these laws would have to 
be repealed. In other cities where 
such ordinances were being pro- 
posed, this legislative activity would 
have to be blocked. During the last 
year several anti-shingle ordinances 
have been repealed, and in eighty- 
five cities where anti-shingle ordi- 
nances have been proposed the 
shingle interests have succeeded in 
holding up action indefinitely. 

It is pertinent that none of the 
advertising copy that appears in na- 
tional publications calls attention to 
the “fire menace” controversy. This 
fire angle is covered in one of sev- 
eral pieces of direct mail supplied 
to the dealer for distribution among 
his customers and prospects. In 
this folder, entitled “Safety,” the 
fire resistant qualities of Red Band 
shingles are outlined with the aid 
of photographic reproductions of 
comparative tests, along with in- 
terpretive statements. This phase 
is also graphically presented on 
large posters showing the compara- 
tive results of fire brands applied 
to different types of shingles. These 
posters are distributed among deal- 
ers to be mounted as displays. 

The advertising of Red Band 
shingles to the consumer covers 
four points: Beauty, permanency, 
economy and comfort. Typical of 
this copy is the following: 


THE SHINGLE HOME HAS Nat: 
URAL BEAUTY. An absence of arti- 
ficiality characterizes the shingle home. 
Shingles with their slight irregularities 
and the lovely tones and blends possi 
ble in their coloring, offer to the home 
builder a gentle, soft charm of auther 
tic_artistic value. : 

That this appealing beauty 
tained without sacrifice of durability 


those who build with red cedar shingles. 
Red Bands are perfect cedar shingles, 
trinle inspected and branded with 1 


quality. 
of dealer near you. 


The advertisements to the deal 
in trade publications exploit 


quality of the product and the ad 
vantage of handling a national! 
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“50,000 cases of Bean Hole 


Beans in ten weeks!” 


vertising effort in New York City, on Bean Hole 

Beans,” writes M. L. Ponder, Division Sales Man- 
ager of Van Camps, “and because we have used THE WORLD 
exclusively, you will undoubtedly be interested in the 
results of the campaign so far. 


W: have just closed the first ten weeks of our ad- 


“As you know, our only advertising appro- 
priation in New York was $25,000, all of which 
was expended in THE SUNDAY WORLD Gravure, 
with supporting black-and-white copy in THE 
EVENING WORLD. 


“The primary effect of this campaiga was the 
‘sale of 50,000 cases of Bean Hole Beans within 
a period of ten weeks. This was a volume be- 
yond our expectation, in a market which we had 
originally believed would require an investment 
of at least $150,000, in a number of New York 
newspapers. 


“Each week since the launching of our adver- 
tising has seen a steady increase in the number of 
cases sold per week, until in the tenth week the 
volume amounted to three times the number of 
cases set as a weekly quota. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that over 60% of our 
present volume consists of repeat orders. 


“Our analysis indicates that this is one of the 
most outstanding jobs we have done in any city 
in the United States, and, inasmuch as THE 
WORLD was used exclusively, we think that you 
will be equally proud of it.” 


Tribune Tower 


Chicago 


ena ms eee WHrawerrrenmnase ragTrrw 
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advertised brand of shingles for 
which consumer acceptance 
been created. In these advertise- 
ments, actual photographs of prom- 
inent homes, with the owners’ 
names used, serve as illustrations. 
This excerpt from an advertisement 
sets forth the nature of the appeal 
to the dealer: 


WHY RED BANDS ARE THE 
EASIEST-to-sell shingles. Red Band 
shingles are cut from whole logs grown 
in the finest stand of Red Cedar in 
British Columbia. Red Bands are 
graded in strict accordance with Brit- 
ish Columbia specifications — world- 
famed for high standards. 

After passing a careful inspection the 
Red Band is placed around the bundle 
—the most attention compelling. sales 
building shingle trade-mark yet devised. 

The dealer with Red Bands in stock 
has the assurance of a quality product 
—and more! To assist dealers in mer- 
chandising Red Bands, carefully planned 
and well executed dealer helps are fur- 
nished free of charge. For example, 
five consumer booklets, imprinted with 
the dealer’s name, are obtainable upon 
application. These booklets tell the con- 
sumer the advantages of shingles in 
general and Red Bands in particular. 

Newspaper electros are available 
whenever desired—electros which tell 
the Red Band story and allow space 
for the dealer’s imprint—making them 
the dealer’s own advertising. 

“More important yet—national ad- 
vertising in home-building magazines 
is telling the Red Band story to best 
prospects in your community.” 


Incidentally this pioneer adver- 
tiser in the shingle industry has 
placed itself in a strategic posi- 
tion to cash in and tie into the 
group campaign which starts this 
fall and will continue for at least 
three years. 


New Account with 
Hicks Agency 


Corporation, New 
its advertising ac- 
Hicks Advertising 


The Amorskin 
York, has placed 
count with the 
Agency, New York. 


E. D. Szold Joins 
Dearborn Agency 


E. D. Szold has joined the copy staff 
of the Dearborn Advertising Agency, 
Chicago. He has been engaged in edi- 
torial and merchandising work. 


E. M. Benson Advanced by 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


E. M. Benson, of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Pacific Coast. 
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Are There Too Many 


Publications ? 
S. Roranp Hatt 
Easton, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Saturday was a rainy, gloomy morn- 
ing until I turned to page 162 -of your 
issue of August 25. 

Then things began to look brighter, for 
there before my eyes was the welcome 
heading—‘“‘Nut Papers Consolidate.” 

This comment should not be taken as 
any slam on the pecan or the peanut. 
I like both of ’em. And it may be 
quite all right for these big nut interests 
to have a “National Nut News.” 

But your heading hit my funny bone. 
I couldn’t help reflecting what a fine 
thing it would be if a great many groups 
of “nut papers” could be consolidated 
into a few publications that would have 
a real place in business journalism. 

Would that we could go further and 
discourage the starting of a lot of “nut” 
publications. Only this week a business 
man remarked to me, “Here is another 
association announcing that it is going 
to have an ‘official organ.’ We are 
already in about six of them. They 
aren’t worth a dollar to us, as far as 
I can see. I doubt that they get any 
real attention from the members of the 
several organizations, but to play safe 
against possible discrimination we will 
have to pay for a half dozen advertise 
ments a year.” 

’s form an “Association for the 
Discouraging of Nut Publications.”” We 
won’t have any house organ or any 
“Fishul Publication.” We'll make our 
views known in kidding talk—like this. 

Rotanp Hatt. 


Organize L. A. Young 
Company at Detroit 


A new organization, the L. A. Young 
Company, Detroit, has been formed for 
the manufacture of Walter Hagen golf 


equipment. An advertising campaign is 
being planned for 1928. 

The officers of the company are: L. A. 
Young, president; A. C. Link, vice- 
president and production manager; Glenn 

Morris, vice-president and director 
of advertising, and R. B. itlock, vice- 
president and sales manager. 


McMillen Company Appoints 


Geyer Agency 
The McMillen Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., manufacturer of Wayne feeds for 
poultry and livestock, has placed its 
advertising account with The Geyer 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
agency. 


advertising 


Goodyear Net Income 


Has Big Increase 
The report of the Goodyear my & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, for the 
six months en ed June 30, shows 4 
consolidated net income of $6, 364,005, 
after charges and Federal taxes, against 
$4,014,873 in the first half of 1926. 
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50% Increase in 
New Orleans 


€ © Ome arrEe ter nenes 
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Lifetime 


September 1, 192% 
THE TIMES-PICAYUNE, 
New Orleans, La. 


Gentlemen: 


You will probably be pleased to know that Sheaffer Pen, 
Pencil and Desk Sets sales in this territory-showed a fifty per cent 
increase for the first six months of 1927 over the first six months 
of 1926. 

I believe we have used The Times-Picayune exclusively in New 
Orleans this year and I am sure these ads, coupled with the tie-ups 
you secured, were greatly instrumental in effecting the increase 
that we have enjoyed for these first six months. 

Thanking you for your splendid co-operation, I am, 


Very truly yours, 
Nobak Ciatim eo 
Rep. 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., in 
La. & Miss, 











The Times-Picayune ALONE can do the job in 
New Orleans! Advertisers in this market who 
recognize and make use of The Times-Picayune’s 
unusual dominance of its field not only find the 
sales curve on the up-slant but find that the cost 
per sale is less. 


Che Times-Picauune 
(Lin New Orleans //7// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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ere Is a Reall 
New Market 


» C1 oy 


s 

Written shortly before his death especially for “86% of 

America” the new business book on the Wage Earning Market. 
’ (Send for It) 


ODAY, the families of Workmen Earner comprises 86% of Amerie 
are better clothed and better Where once, the “white collar” m 
treated. The attendance of the Work- controlled advertised brand consun 
men and their families at church, tion, this VAST mew force wields 
of the children in schools, and of all balance of power that may make 
of them at clean, legitimate, health- break the tomorrow’s business leade 
ful resorts and places of amusement, Please remember that mentally 
has materially increased. well as socially and financially, i 
“The sale and use of automobiles the Wage Earner an_ individu 
have been largely increased by the market. Of all the great national 
fact that a large majority of the magazines, he reads ONLY Trot 
Workmen now prefer to take ex- Story. The older magazines edite 
cursions with their families by auto- avowedly for the more sophisticatt 
mobile, instead of spending their middle classes (where they pile 
time at the saloons or other places three, four and five to a home) 
and wasting their money in practices have no appeal to the Wage Earne! 
never 


that are physical- He 
. your 


ly injurious in- 
stead of benefi- 
cial.” 


An Entirely 
New Market 


The American 
Workman con- 
stitutes a dis- 
tinct class to be 
reckoned with. 
While the “white 
collar” market 
has remained fi- 
nancially _ static, 
these horny 
handed sons of 
toil have enjoyed 
an income in- 
crease of over 
240%—have sud- 
denly become 
prospects for ad- 
vertised goods. 

The Wage 








86% of America 


[wests. for a moment, the bees 


Earning masses as marketing 
bilities. ese families will be hued 
to comprise 86% of fiend > 

It is but natural that more people 
now pay more money for True Story 
at the newsstands than for any other 
magazine in the world. . . True 
Story is edited for 86% of America! 
Magazine advertisers MUST use 
True Story to sell this new market! 


. The ONLY Great National Magazine 
Concentrating In The New 
Wage Earning Market 


rue sory 








“national 
magazine advel 
tising unless 
appears in T 
Story 


Advertisers who 
like to sell food, 
ter, clothing and lw 
ries to 86% 0 
ica, will be inte 
in the new book by 
of the nation’s lead 
thinkers, on the poter 
tialities of True Story 
New Wage Earning 
Market. The book 

called “86% of 
ica’’ and is bein 
mailed to business me 
upon request. Addre 
True Story, W 
Broadway, New Yotl 
City. 
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Jupce Expert H. Gary 
Late Chairman, United States Steel Corporation 


RITES A. A. Vantine & Company, Inc., “We received four times as 
many 10 cent sample requests from True Story readers as there came in 
sal the rest of our entire list, with almost four times as much circulation.” 
y True Story readers were an entirely NEW market, never before 
: ied by the extensive Vantine national advertising! 
Some other advertisers who are insuring national ya} by selling the 
e Earning market (86% of America), through the ONL eat national 
alae. that taps it: Postum Co., Inc., The Fleischmann Co., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Lever Bros. (Lux Flakes & Toilet Form), California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Kotex Co., R. L. Watkins Co. (Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
& Glostora), Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Listerine & Listerine Tooth Paste), 
The Andrew Jergens Co., (Woodbury’s Facial Soap), Aladdin Co. (Ready 
Cut Houses), Mennen Co., Northam Warren Co. (Creme Elcaya & Cutex), 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Chesebrough Mfg. Co. (Vaseline), 
Zonite Products Co. 


PYfective with the February 1928 issues The True Story Group will be dis- 
solved. 1928 contracts for the oe at the Group rate saving will be accepted 
only up to and including October 1 1927. 
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ARM WOMEN, intelligent, 
alert readers of THE FARMER’S 
WIFE, are important ‘factors to 
; manufacturers of power plants and 
electrical apparatus. These women 
| \ \_- want electricity and the conveniences such 
power brings. More than half of all rural 
households have oil stoves, phonographs, and 
kitchen cabinets. They can afford to buy and 
use light and power as well. 
The farm women’s influence is vitally important. You 
can reach this big market best through their own 
magazine, THE FARMER’S WIFE. This is the only PY 
magazine in America published exclusively for 
farm women. wv 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 





















































Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 307 North Michigan Ave. - 
New York City Chicago, tl ‘of 


Member Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 
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Give Yourself a Fair Chance to 
Write a Good Letter 


You Can’t Produce a Good Letter Unless You Know What Impressions 
You Want to Make 


By Harrison McJohnston 


[' 80 or 90 per cent of all the 
letters written every day are 
not as good as they ought to be, 
it is equally true that at least 80 
or 90 per cent of the writers of 
these letters did not give them- 
selves a fair chance to write let- 
ters as good as they ought to be. 

A large percentage of these 
writers do not really know how 
to give themselves a fair. chance 
to write a letter as good as it 
ought to be—and could be, if they 
would give themselves the said fair 
chance. What does a man do when 
he gives himself a fair chance to 
write a good letter? 

The first thing he can do is to 
get sharply in mind the definite 
purpose of the letter he is about 
to write. This may be an easy 
thing to do, or it may be very 
difficult, much more difficult than 
is commonly supposed. 

It is, of course, easy for him 
to picture the result he would like 
to get. But there’s often a dif- 
ference between the result he would 
like to get and the result that it 
is possible for him to get under 
all the conditions in the case. 

\ young man just out of col- 
lege wanted to get started some- 
where in Wall Street. He had 
been taught that you have to deal 
with the man highest up in a 
business organization if you want 
a quick and final decision, and that 
the high-up’s are men of few 
words, short and snappy. He 
wanted a good job in Wall Street, 
and he wanted it right away, so he 
wrote the following short, snappy 
letter—trying to adapt his style to 
the style of the man addressed: 


Mr, J. Morgan. 
1. P Fh oe and Company, 
Wall Street, New York City. 
My dear Mr. Morgan: 

I just graduated from 
I want to work for you and would 
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appreciate it if you will let me see you 
about this as soon as convenient. 
Yours very truly, 


That letter was mailed several 
years ago. To date no reply has 
come from Mr. Morgan. Yet the 
letter was fairly well conceived. 
It’s. not really a bad letter. Maybe 
the young man thought it would 
pull because he had the courage 
to address Mr. Morgan personally, 
although the man addressed was 
somewhere in Europe at the time 
the letter was written and prob- 
ably never received it. 

It is altogether probable, how- 
ever, that this letter writer did 
not-give himself a fair chance, 
because, in all probability, no let- 
ter that he could . possibly have 
written, or even have had some 
one else write for him, could have 
got the result he wanted. He 
wanted his letter to do the im- 
possible, and a good many other 
letters have been written in an at- 
tempt to have them do something 
that it would be utterly impossible 
for any letter to do. 

But to give a letter a fair chance 
to accomplish its purpose means 
a good deal more than setting up 
a purpose that can be accomplished. 
If the purpose to be accomplished 
is acceptance of an offer of one 
kind or another, and if the pur- 
pose of the letter is to gain im- 
mediate acceptance of that offer, 
then, in order to give the letter 
a fair chance for success, it is 
necessary for the writer to know 
the several impressions his letter 
must make in order to get this 
result. He must understand the 
conditions in the case well enough 
to enable him to know what 
thoughts and feelings in the read- 
er’s mind will cause him to take 
the action desired by the writer. 

Unless a letter writer does this 
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either intuitively or deliberately— 
unless he has in mind the several 
effects or impressions that his let- 
ter must make in the reader’s mind 
as he reads, the writer is not giv- 
ing himself a fair chance at making 
his letter good; that is to say, 
making his letter accomplish his 
purpose. 

The writer’s ability in making 
these several impressions on the 
reader depends greatly upon how 
clear-cut these necessary impres- 
sions stand out in his own mind. 
If he has only a vague idea of 
what is required in the way of a 
series of impressions or effects 
which when made on the reader 
will cause that reader to take the 
action desired, he is not giving 
himself a fair chance to write a 
good letter. A good letter, of 
course, means one that is good 
enough to get the result wanted. 

Deliberately to analyze the sev- 
eral impressions that a letter must 
make in order to be successful 
forces the writer to do some real 
thinking about his reader, taking 
advantage of all the facts in the 
case that he has for consideration. 
It compels the writer to get over 
on the reader’s side of the fence, 
especially so if he defines the sev- 
eral impressions to be made in the 
words of the reader rather than 
in his own words. For example, if 
he plans a letter. designed to get 
good leads for personal sales of 
an oil heater to home owners the 
list of impressions might be some- 
what as follows: 


IMPRESSION NO. 1: 
“Is that so? That’s interesting.” 


IMPRESSION NO. 2: ; 
“That’s right, the saving of time, 
wor about temperature, the aid to 
health—these advantages are worth real 
money to me.” 
IMPRESSION NO. 3: : 
“Looks like this heater really is free 
from these objectionable features I heard 
about.” 
IMPRESSION NO. 4: 
“Guess I'll let Perkins tell me all 
about it. He won’t try to use any 
strong-arm salesmanship on me. 


That analysis of impressions does 
not, of course, look much like a 
letter, but it was the basis for a 
letter written by a man who gives 
himself a fair chance to make good 


ee 
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letters. Here is the letter he 


wrote: 


Dear Mr. Hendricks: 

James Doughlin on Franklin Street 
figures that he lost more than a thou. 
sand dollars a year by delaying to 
equip his furnace with oil heat. 

His figures include a fair value on 
the work and worry he saved and on 
health insurance he had by having his 
house cleaner and always heated evenly, 
including the early morning dressing 
and breakfast hour. He started every 


day right. 

Mr. Soughlin’s delay in equipping his 
furnace with Hart Oil Heat was caused 
by hearing some objections to oil heat 
in general. He didn’t know the Hart 
had been entirely freed from the early 
imperfections—until one of his friends 
told him about it. 

Now, Mr. Hendricks, I want to be 
your friend to tell you about the Hart 
—give you the facts and let you decide 
for yourself, 

I'll do this either at your home or 
place of business. Just jot down when 
and where on the enclosed card. 

Yours very eg 2 
Ermer R. Perkins. 


That letter made good because 
it succeeded fairly well in making 
the four impressions just outlined 
—the four impressions which the 
writer of the letter figured were 
necessary in order to get the kind 
of reply he wanted. He knew that 
first of all he had to say some- 
thing interesting to the reader, 
something to make him read on 
into the letter with interest. This, 
of course, is necessary in nearly 
every case. 

Then he impressed the cash value 
of the various advantages of oil 
heat; then tried to remove any 
objections or resistance; then to 
get the action he wanted. 

That is putting these impressions 
in third-party language. But the 
great advantage of stating them 
in first-party language, as _illus- 
trated above, is apparent. It forces 
thinking from the -reader’s view- 
point. This is an extremely im- 
portant factor in successfully em- 
ploying “impression analysis” as 
a means of giving one’s self a fair 
chance—to write out these impres- 
sions in the words of the reader’s, 
as was done in this case. And 
it is necessary to keep them clearly 
in mind while writing the letter. 
It is a good idea to write them 
out, using the reader’s own words, 
in the case of every letter of any 
importance—until the letter writer 
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A the effectiveness and economy of ad- 
Zz vertising in the Florida Times-Union 
BZ are evidenced by the following state- 
<= ment from Roy N. Chelf, president of 

? one of Jacksonville’s leading drug stores: 


Chelf Drug Company, Inc. 


“. NE of the main “teasons why we have 
advertised in the Florida Times-Union 
steadily for the past five years has been 
due to the immediate results obtained from 
the very first. We realize that the Times- 
Union reaches all classes in Jacksonville 





ue and the reception in the homes of our city 
h.. is highly favorable to the advertiser and 
to his merchandise. 

ons “We consider the Times-Union the 
> best medium through which to reach the 
- public as a whole because of its strong pull- 
W- ing power and low cost per reader based 
os on extensive circulation.” 


=| The Florida Times-Union 
. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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acquires the habit of building his 
letters in this way through a sort 
of “mental arithmetic” instead of 
putting it all down on paper. 

There are other ways in which 
many writers of letters do not 
give themselves a fair chance. 
Some are inclined to write too 
soon—before they have really given 
enough thought to the matter in 
hand. Others write too carefully 
—their letters are labored and are 
not easy to read. Some are al- 
together too careful of their gram- 
mar and their rhetoric. Others 
obviously must have flunked out 
in their English language course 
when they were in school. Many 
make the mistake of following 
certain letter-writing rules blindly. 
They are slaves to the rules and 
therefore they make some ludi- 
crous mistakes as letter writers. 
Again, there is the letter writer 
who looks upon all letters as a 
necessary evil to be handled as 
quickly as possible and avoided as 
much as possible—failing to realize 
that developing the art of effective 
letter writing is one of the most 
interesting and valuable games in 
the world—a game that is well 
worth any effort required to give 
one’s self a fair chance to be good 
at it. 





Super-Salesmanship Is a Myth 
MACFADDEN Pustications, Inc. 
EW ORK 


Editor Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Feland’s talk on ‘“‘salesmanship”’ 
in your issue of August 25 is thought- 
ful and well warranted. It is about time 
that someone took this ‘‘selling’’ over by 
the horns and showed it up to be the 
phantom of a dull-witted Babbitt’s fancy. 

“Salesmanship” made the 
god not only of advertising people but 
of every rising young man, whether his 
interests lie in the pen or the plow. We 
are that “salesmanship” is the 
secret of landing an order or a wife, that 
this mysterious art of selling will make 
a ut yield milk. 

sn’t “salesmanship” a matter of three 

mon sense steps? These are: 

1. Knowing what the buyer wants. 

2. Procuring what he wants (intelli- 
gent peeeerne. 

3. Adequately telling him about what 
he wants. 

Recognized in this light, salesmanship 
is not a matter of jamming merchandise 

an over-stuffed prospect’s throat 
and so forcing the great panic that pes- 
simistic economists predict, but is a 
pesagniite of the fact that the buyer 
is all powerful and that the successful 
salesman is the man who offers some- 
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thing for which the buyer has a rej 
potential need. 

Thus this matter of super-salesmap. 
ship is shown to be a myth. The buye 
himself, is seen to control the metho 
of merchandising and the selling problem 
is seen not to rest solely in hands 
of the salesman but to reach back righ 
to the manufacturing process itsel/. 

Macrappen Pustications, Inc. 
Carrot. RHEINSTrOn, 
Director, Advertising Service EP urea 





Employing Printers to Repeat 
Course for Laymen 


The New York Employing Printers 
Association will repeat, this year, the 
course it conducted for laymen last 
year under the name of “Elements of 
Printing and Printing Processes.” This 
course is designed to supply the needs 
of those whose work brings them in 
contact with the printing industry and 
to whom a knowledge of the printing 
field from a theoretical and practical 
viewpoint is useful. The instructor will 
be Irving B. Simon, production man- 
ager of the Cramer-Tobias Company, 
Inc., New York, 


Willard Welsh Advanced by 
United Stores 


Willard Welsh, formerly with the 
ublic relations department of the 
nited Stores Company, Abilene, Kans, 
which operates fifty-four Piggly Wiggly 





Stores in sas, has en appointed 
advertising manager. He will have his 
headquarters at Topeka. 





Lamp Account to E. T. 
Howard Agency 


S. Robert Schwartz & Brother, New 
York, manufacturers of Esrobert lamps, 
have placed their advertising account 
with the E. T. Howard Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. News 
papers will be used 


F. D. Crosby with Evans- 
Winter-Hebb 


Francis D. Crosby, formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of James F. Newcomb 
& Company, Inc., New York, 
joined vans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., De 
troit, producer of direct advertising. 


Will Direct Kelvinator Sales 
in Canada 
F. S. McNeal has been made sales 
manager of Kelvinator of Canada, Inc., 
London, Ont. He succeeds H. K. Pat- 
terson who has resigned. 











Purchases “Taxi News” 


F. E. Lewis has purchased Taxi News, 
New York, from John Ullman, its 
founder, W. Marcy is now adver 
tising manager, Isider Hess, promotion 
manager, ont Edward McNamee, editor. 
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Produced Most — 
Per Dollar 





The New York Times: 


We have had many inquiries from 
all over in response to our advertising. 
The New York Times Magazine has 
brought more results per dollar of adver- 
tising than any other publication that 
was used and among these we include 
monthly magazines of the highest quality. 


CHARLES’ J. BITOWF 
Imperial Pine Bath Company 
New York 











Advertisers in The New York Times Magazine 
obtain a circulation of more than 650,000 
copies each issue (that of the Sunday Times 
of which it is a part) a circulation greater than 
the combined distribution of five monthly 
national quality magazines.. Low advertising 
rate, notable pictorial quality (printed in roto- 
eravure), news and literary value. 


The New Pork Times 
HMagasine oa 
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850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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REE out of every 
four homes in the 
twenty-five best buy- 
ing districts of Detroit 
is the coverage offered 
by The Detroit Free 
Press to those inter- 
ested particularly in 
selling the Fourth City 
alone. 
q 


In the twenty-five 
counties that embrace 
the Detroit market, 
The Free Press offers 
a coverage of every 
other one of the 
538,828 homes. 


q 


This is the very best 
productive circulation 


Che De 


VERREE & 
National 


New York 


» 


Chicago 


Detroit 
* a A 


available to any adver- 
tiser. It eliminates a 
mass of non-produc- 
tive, non-English- 
speaking homes. It 
concentrates selling 
ammunition where 
sales are made... where 
dollars flow fastest 
from pockets to cash 


registers. 


q 


More than eighty per 
cent of your sales will 
be made from those 
homes in the Detroit 
market that regularly 
read The Detroit Free 


Press. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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The Ear-Muff Manufacturers 
Advertise 


The Tale, Nothing Extenuated, and a Whole Lot Set Down in Malice, 
of One Co-operative Campaign 


By W. T. Dorr 


[Epitor1aL ‘Nore: The following his- 
tory appears to have been written more 
in anger than in sorrow. But it seems 
worth presenting for the picture it gives 
of the fogs, rain-squalls and air-pockets 
besetting the course of the g plane 
‘Co-operative Advertising.” The anec- 
dotes of an actual campaign, here dis- 
guised as that of the National Associa- 
tion of Ear-Muff Manufacturers, have 
been independently verified. Not all 
belong to this one campaign; but the 
comparatively few that do not are 
none the less historic incidents of other 
similar campaigns and their . typical 
character is proved by the fact that in 
many cases. practically the same story 
is told of several different associations. ] 


gom E of us had begun actually 
to dread the annual convention 
and it was all Tom Frost’s fault. 
We watch each other fully as 
closely and suspiciously in the ear- 
muff trade as in any other, but we 
always managed to bury the 
hatchet and have a good time at 
the convention—until Tom _ con- 
ceived the idea that ear-muffs 
needed a big co-operative adver- 
tising plan, with a trade-mark and 
a slogan and all the rest of the 
fireworks. 

From then on, Tom was just a 
plain pest and the convention was 
turned into a grand game of tag, 
with Tom always “It,” ‘and the 
rest of us dodging desperately to 
keep from being cornered and 
forced to hear the same old story 
of what he felt sure a good live 
$500,000 a year campaign, with 
double pages in two colors in big- 
circulation mediums would do for 
all of us. We had voted him 
down on the floor of the conven- 
tion for three successive years 
when all he asked was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study 
the matter. But old Tom is a 
glutton for punishment—1920 had 
proved that, when the Army threw 
4,000,000 ear-muffs on the market 
all at once and he was the only 
man in the business whg ran full- 
time right through it, 


Sure enough, at the convention 
two or three years ago the first 
man I saw in the hotel lobby was 
Tom. I hadn’t expected him so 
soon, and had no time to dodge. 
But he didn’t open up on me right 
away; all he did was introduce 
me to a man he had with him— 
I'll call him Ressure, Mr. H. P. 
Ressure, and a delightful fellow 
he proved to be. You know most 
of us fellows have our plants in 
rather small towns, and we don’t 
hear all the latest good ones, but 
this fellow had a line that was 
hard to beat. Before I knew 
where I was at, I was up in Tom’s 
room; and in a little while there 
was -quite a crowd of us there— 
most of the leading men of the 
industry—all listening to this boy’s 
chatter, and enjoying ourselves 
mightily. 

It wasn’t until the next day, and 
after the opening session, that I 
caught Tom and found out who 
this Ressure was, and when I 
learned he represented the agency 
that had put over the big Cast- 
Iron Dog Manufacturers’ cam- 
paign—you know, “The Glory of 
Your Lawn”—I’ll admit I was im- 
pressed. And I was flattered when 
Ressure hunted me up and started 
to ask my advice about the make- 
up of the association, and the best 
men for him to talk with. 

Well, Tom was such a good old 
scout, and Ressure such a likable 
chap, that it isn’t surprising that 
at the closing session, Tom got 
his committee. We were all in a 
hurry to get home, anyhow, and 
willing. to pass anything to get 
the sessions over. But’ I wasn’t 
pleased when they stuck me on the 
committee. 

The committee met just three 
times in the next year, and it 
never scored 100 per cent atten- 
dance at any meeting, Can’t say I 
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blame anybody; our plants are 
scattered around the country, It’s 
hard to get away for even impor- 
tant committee meetings in the 
busy season and in the slack sea- 
son you don’t feel much like en- 
couraging, by your attendance, a 
scheme to persuade you to spend 
a lot of money. 

However, Ressure was always 
on hand, and always full of good 
ideas and cheerfulness, and he and 
Phil Johnson—Phil’s secretary of 
the association, and had been 
strong for the co-operative cam- 
paign from the first—sent out a 
lot of letters to other associations 
that were advertising, and collected 
a bunch of data from the Census 
and what not. They helped us 
draft a stem-winding good report 
for next year’s convention, recom- 
mending a five-year campaign, 
with pledges that, they hoped, 
would mean $300,000 a year. Per- 
sonally I thought that was a lot 
of money, but Ressure assured 
us you couldn’t make the nation 
ear-muff conscious, and put over 
all the new uses he had thought 
up for the product, like using 
them to protect young tomato 
plants from late spring frosts, for 
a single cent less. 

Well, the report was presented 
and adopted, but it wasn’t the re- 
port, or any of the speeches in 
favor of it from the floor, that put 
it over. It was old Tom’s latest 
argument. Maybe Ressure had 
thought it up for him, but I must 
admit, knowing our industry, it 
was a winner. 

You see, we active fellows in 
the association, after all, are only 
the little fellows in the industry. 
We hate to admit it, but it’s so. 
Nipper Brothers turn out pretty 
close to 60 per cent of all the 
ear-muffs that are made in Amer- 
ica and about two years ago they 
started to advertise nationally. 
They are the only firm in the trade 
that does and naturally this cam- 
paign of theirs has aroused a good 
deal of jealousy. 

So all Tom had to do was to 
whisper around that this co-opera- 
tive campaign was the surest, 
cheapest way to put the rest of 
us on the map, and wake up the 


consumer to the fact that Nipper 
Muffs weren't the only good ear- 
muffs made, and he had a major- 
ity in no time. 

There was a lot of enthusiasm 
when the committee report was 
adopted. It had been rigged up be- 
forehand to put it over with a 
bang, and call for subscriptions 
from the floor then and there. Old 
Tom himself started the ball roll- 
ing with a promise of $30,000 a 
year, and away we went. Before 
I knew where I was at, I put my- 
self down for $15,000 a year for 
five years. Phil Johnson announced 
at the close of the subscriptions 
that we had $292,000 of the $300,- 
000 then and there. 

Then a motion was put, sec- 
onded and unanimously carried to 
appoint H. P. Ressure & Co. 
agents for the campaign, and an- 
other one making our original 
committee the executive commit- 
tee to collect the money and con- 
trol all details. Then we all went 
home. In my Pullman berth I 
began to wonder and to figure how 
and where I could pull out $15,000 
a year and not cripple myself. 
Judging from what happened in 
the next few weeks, I was not 
the only one who did that. 

We held plenty of meetings 
during this second year, you may 
believe. Phil Johnson did every- 
thing but send files of Marines 
after us. He was beginning to look 
a bit drawn and hollow-eyed and 
even Ressure didn’t seem to me 
quite so genial as he used to be. 


THE COLD GRAY DAWN 


The first thing that hit us was 
the collection of that $292,000. At 
our very first meeting we had a 
heart-to-heart talk and discovered 
that every man-jack of us wanted 
to shave his own subscription. | 
had finally managed to figure out 
a way to put $10,000 a year into 
the scheme and thought I’d done 
all that could be expected of me; 
but some of the others got pretty 
nasty. As far as the other sub- 
scribers were concerned, most of 
them never even answered the Iet- 
ters Phil Johnson sent out for us. 
We finally hired a man, out of 
the committee’s own subscriptions 
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Broadening..... 

Nation’s Business has provided me with a 
broad prospective on the nation’s commercial 
activities in a way that has been nothing short 
of inspirational. wry}; 15 H. BOOTH, Vice- 


President, Guaranty 7 t Company, New York. 
. < 
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to chase around the country and 
dun them. And even that didn’t 
work. 

Then Ressure told us we’d have 
to adopt a definite quota, based 
upon each firm’s annual gross. 
That seemed reasonable, but the 
next snag was that not a man was 
willing to open up his books to 
his competitors to prove that what 
he said was his last year’s gross, 
really was just that. That held 


us for two meetings, and finally I 
got desperate and opened up; told 
all of ’em everything to prove 
that $10,000 was all the quota any- 
body could reasonably expect of 


me. 

Well, I don’t really believe I 
lost much business solely from 
that noble gesture. To be sure, 
Plush & Velvet, who have been 
our distributors in the Detroit ter- 
ritory for thirty years, told me 
they got five telegrams the next 
morning from five other members 
of that committee, each offering 
them terms half a cent under our 
figure if they would switch; but 
of course that may have been a 
coincidence, and anyway, the five 
killed each other off without our 
having to bother about it. 

And we did get a scheme for 
our quota worked out at last; 
started campaigning for subscrip- 
tions, and in the meantime the 
sub-committee we had appointed to 
work with Ressure & Co., came in 
with a beautifully designed trade- 
mark of crossed icicles, and a 
slogan—“Enjoy Your Winters.” 

Old Tom jammed those through 
without even calling for the nays. 
He’d been getting more and more 
wild-eyed and grouchy. The whole 
thing, especially the knowledge 
that he was responsible for it, was 
» getting on his nerves. I’m told, 
also, that he was getting a lot of 
unpleasant prodding from some 
of his best friends in the trade, 
who had been told about the won- 
derful double pages in color, with 
the pretty girls wearing ear-muffs 
and tobogganing and skating and 
snow-balling and so on, and who 
couldn’t understand why they 
hadn’t seen any of them yet. 

Well, we sent out a circular let- 
ter to all our members telling 
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them to start using the slogan 
right away on their stationery and 
packages and what not, and we 
also told them that everybody 
was authorized to stamp. their 
first-quality ear-muffs with the 
crossed icicles, and their second- 
quality with the association initials 
in a plain diamond. 

Inside a month the fat was in 
the fire. It seemed that as soon 
as we issued those instructions, 
everybody in the trade except us 
committee members stopped mak- 
ing anything but first-quality ear- 
muffs. We hadn’t thought of any 
system of grading or inspection, 
and these fellows were blandly go- 
ing ahead putting the crossed 
icicles on cotton and silk-cotton 
mixtures, while we were inno- 
cently using them only on our all- 
silk grades. The row that resulted 
cost us five of our biggest mem- 
bers, and there are echoes of it in 
the trade to this day. 

Then, one day, out at the plant, 
Bill Peters, my own advertising 
man (not that we do any adver- 
tising worth mentioning; he’s 
really a new-business man, but he 
handles what advertising we do) 
whom I had put on the executive 
committee we had appointed to 
handle details with the agency, 
came to me with a letter he had 
just received from Ressure. 

It seems he had written Ressure 
asking some questions about the 
plan and layout the agency was 
supposed to have practically ready. 
Ressure’s letter expressed surprise 
that Bill didn’t know that his firm 
had been dismissed as agents for 
the “Enjoy Your Winters” cam- 
paign, six weeks earlier. 

I got on long-distance to Tom 
Frost then and there. Yes, he'd 
done it. He’d been getting farther 
and farther at outs with his old 
friend Ressure, and finally he had 
just grabbed the telephone, called 
two other nearby members of the 
committee, told them what he was 
going to do, and when they offered 
no objection, had written a letter 
summarily firing the Ressure 
agency. He was very sorry he'd 
forgotten to mention what he'd 
done to the rest of us. 

After that, I was pretty near 
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The combined income of all families living 
inside the city limits of Los Angeles amounts 


to $966,000,000 a year. 


A house-to-house check reveals that one 
half these families spend 77% of this money; 
the other half spend 23%. 


But a fact of still greater importance to ad- 
vertisers is this: 
Practically ALL the 77% is available for 
advertised goods; 


Most of the 23%, small as it is, goes for 
rent, bulk groceries, and non-advertised 
goods. 


Acting on these facts, 587 business con- 
cerns now concentrate their advertising in the 
Los Angeles Times. They have become con- 
vinced through comparing the results obtained 
from different mediums, that— 


Los Angeles Times reaches the first half; 


It takes 5 other Los Angeles newspapers 
to reach the second half. 


Los Angeles Times furnishes advertisers 
with CONCENTRATED ZONE CIRCULA- 
TION, DOMINANT HOME COVERAGE, 
MASS SALES AT A LOW COST. 


Los Angeles Times 
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EMEMBER how good that little bus looked. 

back in the old ten-minute-lunch-grabbing days? 
It would look pretty tinny alongside the limousine 
you bought last spring. 


But that’s the difference between yesterday and today. 


Lots of things that you considered luxuries ten or 
fifteen years ago look pretty commonplace now. And 
lots of other things you didn’t dream of even as 
luxuries are everyday necessities. 


There are hundreds of thousands of folks just like 
you. Like you they are a part of the prosperity that 
has swelled the national income from 27 billion dol- 
lars to 90 billion . . . in ten short years! 


The expansion of the new class market of free spend- 
ers created by this prosperity has been rapid . . . so 
rapid that some manufacturers are not aware of the 
new sales problem now confronting them . . . . how 
to reach these folks. 


Where do they buy? Where do they live? What do 
they read? 
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They buy in 657 cities and towns where over 70% 
of the nation’s business is concentrated. 


They live in the better sections of these same cities 
and towns and wealthy suburbs. 


They read . . . one in six of these worthwhile fami- 
lies .. . . Cosmopolitan. Despite its 35 cent price 
Cosmopolitan is on the reading table i: a million 
and half of their homes every month of the year. 


A wonderful sales opportunity ... . to talk to such 
folks . . . who buy only quality products. 


& 


One of our representatives would be glad to present other 
interesting angles of the Cosmopolitan story. 


cAdvertising Offices 
326 W. Madison Street 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 West 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


General Motors Bidg. New York City 625 market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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through, but I attended one more 
meeting. At that I learned that 
the campaign for quota subscrip- 
tions was just about ready to be- 
gin picking at the bedclothés, but 
one or two of the stubbornest of 
my fellow-committeemen had a 
new and ingenious scheme to save 
the day. 

They were going to call on Joe 
Nipper, of Nipper Brothers, sell 
him the idea of the co-operative 
campaign, and get a big enough 
subscription from him to make up 
the original $300,000 total. They 
wanted-me to join them in calling 
on him, but I declined. 

Somehow, in view of the fact 
that nobody had made any particu- 
lar secret of the selling argument 
that had been used to pass the 
resolution officially authorizing the 
campaign in the first place, I 
wasn’t very much surprised to 
hear, a week or so later, that 
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Joe had declined their proposition. 

The last I heard, the remaining 
members of the committee were 
still trying to settle the question, 
whether or not Tom Frost’s gross 
from the sale of wristlets and spats 
should be considered subject to the 
quota for the ear-muff campaign. 

The first double-page spread has 
not yet appeared. 


All-Western Direct-Mail Con- 


vention to Be Held 

The Second All-Western Direct-Mail 
a pig * Convention and Exposition 
will be held in San Francisco on May 
2, 3 and 4, 1928 

Charles W. Collier, convention man- 
ager of the International Direct-Mail 
Advertising Association, recently opened 
a temporary headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco and promotion work for the con- 
vention is being launch 

Frank H. Abbott, Jr.. ‘of the Sunset 
Press, San Francisco, is chairman of 
the convention committee, and Don Gil- 
man, also of the Sunset Press, is chair- 
man of the sessions committee. 
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1 Woolworth reports that the old stores of the company contributed $1,663,316, 


or 8.79 per cent, of the gain in August and $7,434,241, or 


gain for the eight months. 


5.16 per cent, of the 


C. Penney reports 984 stores in operation at the end of August. 1927. 

: S. S. Kresge reports 409 stores in operation at the end of August, 1927, against 
338 stores in operation at the end of August, 1926. 

*McCrory Stores report 214 stores in operation at the end of August, 1927, 
against 185 stores in operation at the end of August, 1926. 

5 McLellan Stores report 121 stores in operation at the end of August, 1927, 
against 110 stores in operation at the end of August, 1926, 

® Metropolitan reports 90 stores in operation at the end of August, 1927, and 80 


stores in operation at the end of August, 


1926. 


™The David Pender Grocery Company reports 361 stores in operation at the end 
of _ Ausust, 1927, against 298 stores in operation at the end of August, 1926. 
SF, Grand reports 54 stores in operation at the end of August, 1927, 
against 40 stores in operation at the end of August, 1926. 
®Neisner Brothers report 20 stores in operation at the end of August, 1927, 
against 15 stores in operation at the end of August, 1926. a 
1], Silver & Bros. report 21 stores in operation at the end of August, 1927, 
against 16 stores in operation at the end of August, 1926. 
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20,000,000 people 


are waiting to 
buy from “you 


o 


They live in America’s easy-to-sell 


market where profitable return 


invites intensive selling effort 


(turn to next page) 
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THE “OTHER HALF” OF AMERICA’S MARKE 











Here are folks well 
able and ready to buy 


Fifty million men, women and children, de- To 
manding the necessities and luxuries of life, req 
can not be denied, nor ignored. They insist mai 
on service, and they will get it because they of | 
have the money to buy. in : 

They will get it from you—or from some no | 
other manufacturer. I 

These millions are Americans. They live J by ' 
on farms, yet in the things they need and of 2 
crave they are identical with folks who dwell grea 
in the cities and towns. They differ only in grea 
that they live on fertile acres. They are the fron 
people of Rural America—the “other half” § 3,06 
of America’s market. Rur 

Well able and ready to buy, Rural America seco 
is a field that invites and rewards intensive thos 
selling effort. It is easy-to-sell, because com- In 
petition has not yet become keen. It is easy- J of tl 
to-reach, because Rural America is made up fj ™g ! 
of a series of individual, compact, readily and 
accessible markets. com) 

There is opportunity for you in Rural § or 
America — particularly if you are among and 
the first. =e 
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AT |!T IS ~~ WHERE IT IS ~ HOW TO REACH IT 








How to locate your most 


profitable markets 


To effectively apply selling effort in Rural America 
requires a thorough understanding of its individual 
markets. Some hold forth a maximum possibility 
of profitable return; others are less promising; and 
in still another class are those justifying little or 
no attention. 

Location of the profitable markets is simplified 
by the new Marketing Guide to°The “other half” 
of America’s market. The sections which offer the 
greatest concentration of purchasing power and the 
greatest return aredefinitely and accurately separated 
from the others. For example, 1,289 of America’s 
3,066 counties are classified as “3-star” counties, 
Rural America’s best; 935 are given a “2-star” or 
second rank; and 842 in the “1-star” group are 
those of least importance. 

Indeterminingtherelativemarketvalue _ 
of the counties, many contribut- RS 
ing factors were combined 
and considered. The 
comparisons thus gained 
afford the most complete 
and valuable insight ever 
gained into Rural America. 


The Marketing Guide presents practical and 
dependable iivmathn to sales and adver- 
tising executives. It was compiled by disin- 
terested, unbiased authorities, for the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit. Copies are dis- 
tributed by appointment to advertisers and 
advertising agencies 


(turn to next page) 
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RURAL AMERICA READS ~~ THEN BUYS 








One unified medium 


reaches all your best markets 


Your job of selling Rural America is further simpli- 
fied by use of the Standard Farm Paper Unit — one 
unified coverage for the entire group of markets, with 
largest circulation where purchasing power is greatest. 


Ninety per cent of the Unit’s circulation is concen- 
trated in the 30 leading farm states, in which are found: 


90% of total farms 

87% of farms free from mortgages 

90% of farm building values 

89% of all farm crops (1926) 

84% of all livestock values (1926) 

84% of farm-owned cars 

91% of farm-owned tractors 

88°% of farm-owned radios 

82% of farm-owned electric light plants 


Here are the folks well able to buy: over 2,000,000 
families read the Standard Farm Paper Unit publica- 
tions. May we furnish you with further proof of the 
complete, economical coverage the Unit gives you? 


Tbe STANDARD tivx. UNIT 


One order—one plate— one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national — but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 

Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallace's Farmer The Farmer, St. Pau! 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard's Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 
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A Novelist Talks about Advertising 


Struthers Burt Gives the Advertising Man Ideas on Names and Copy 


By Ralph Crothers 


M: ANY a good advertising man, 
it seems to me, has often been 
spoiled when he strayed into the 
feld of fictionized literature. I feel 
sure, however, now that I have 
made this remark, that someone is 
lsoing to rise in the back of the 
hall and point out some of the fic- 
jon in recent advertising copy. 

> is much of it—no doubt 


. G. Wells, for example, 

roved that he is no mean copy 
vriter when he comes to describ- 
ng products in the words of an 


pdvertising man. 


The collector of books on adver- 
ising will eventually have to in- 
lude in his library all modern 
ovels, for I am amazed to’ see the 
umber of times that the author 
f today feels it necessary to bring 
nto his book, no matter what it is 
about, something concerning ad- 
ertising or advertising people. It 
s one indication of how close the 
whole business has got to the 
eart and core of America. 

Struthers Burt’s recent 
ook, “The Delectable Mountain,” 
or instance. It is a polished novel 
ike his previous ones, written for 
he Southampton-Newport stratum 
bf society. Yet even Mr. Burt 
an't finish his novel without say- 

, in 

act—about advertising. It seems 
me that many a manufacturer 
as been in the position we. dis- 
over Mr. Londreth of Philadel- 
hia to be in, on page 279 of Burt’s 

“ok. Shall the modern manufac- 
rer call his new icebox the Icy 
reeze, or shall he name it after 
imself? Shali he label his new 


name it after his wife’s 

That is somewhat the 

n Mr. Londreth faces, as we 

all see. Here is the way Mr. 


Burt outlines Londreth’s problem: 

“It is a difficult task to choose 
a name for a new automobile, es- 
pecially nowadays. It is easy 
enough to call it after yourself, 
but as Mr. Londreth had just said, 
‘The Londreth’ might mean some- 
thing in Philadelphia amongst a 
limited number, but outside of 
Philadelphia it wouldn’t mean any- 
thing. 
“*There’s the Ford,’ objected Mr. 
Anthony, his advertising secretary. 
‘The Dodge—dozens of ’em.’ 

“Ves,” agreed Mr. Londreth 
drily, ‘I’ve heard of them, but if 
you'll notice, they’re better names 
than Londreth. Short and usu- 
ally with what I think you call in 
your lingo a selling suggestion. 
ie eal that make you think 
re) > 

“Mr. Anthony’s high forehead, 
the forehead of a dreamer, wrin- 


. kled. 
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“ ‘Rivers.’ 

“*Exactly, and crossing them. 
Crossing anything, anyhow. And 
Dodge . . . what’s that?’ 

“*By golly,’ exclaimed Mr. An- 
thony with the enthusiasm that so 
annoyed his employer, ‘Of course! 
You ought to have been in the ad- 
vertising business yourself, Mr. 
Londreth. The psychology. 

“Mr. Londreth waved a weary 
hand. ‘I’ve heard of that too,’ he 
remarked. ‘I pay you to put it into 
practice, not to tell me about it.’ 


CHECKING THE ATTRIBUTES 


“Well,” said Mr. Anthony, 
somewhat subdued, ‘let’s see. Let’s 
think what kind of a car it’s going 
to be. All that’s decided, isn’t it?’ 
He began to check off on his long 
and nervous fingers the attributes 
of the as yet unborn dragon. 
‘Beauty—Solidity—Conservatism— 
Performance—Ease of control. . . 
Cost that will appeal only to the 
upper classes. . . . A—umm—what 
you might call a slight touch of 
snobbishness, if I may say so.’ 
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“‘T’d like to call it The Quaker 
Girl,’ interposed Mr. Londreth 
musingly. 

“Mr. Anthony laughed. 
joking ?” 

“*Ves,’ said Mr. Londreth. ‘T 
suppose I am, although, so long as 
I am doing it, and so long as it is 
going to be the best car of its 
kind in the country, I might just 
as well be patriotic. Those Middle- 
Western fellows make me sick with 
their motor cars. They’re the only 
product they beat us in anyway, 
and now I am going to show them 
they can’t even do that.’ 

“Mr. Anthony looked troubled. 
‘I’ve gone over that field pretty 
thoroughly, Mr. Londreth,’ he 
sighed, ‘and I can’t find a single 
appropriate name that hasn’t al- 
ready been used. Philadelphia’s 
the worst place for finding some- 
thing that’s both catchy and digni- 
fied I ever saw. Independence, 
Liberty Bell, Rittenhouse, Schuyl- 
kill, Delaware—not one of them 
will do... .. He resumed his 
spaced declamation. ‘For women 
only. . . . That’s the biggest sell- 
Mouse gray upholstery. 


‘You're 


ing point. 
.. .Solid silver fittings. ... 
“Tt’s all a rather bad joke, any- 


way,’ interjected Mr. Londreth 
moodily, as if no one had been 
speaking but himself.” 

I think that. Mr. Londreth’s re- 
marks and his looking moodily out 
of the window explains who it is 
that okay’s so much dull copy these 
days. It has always been my sup- 
position that big business execu- 
tives like Mr. Londreth enjoy con- 
ferences, but no. Mr. Burt tells 
every advertising agent just what 
the big manufacturer expects of 
him when he says: 

“These conferences with An- 
thony annoyed him. Why couldn’t 
the fellow leave him alone? He 
had told him just what he wanted 
and what more was there to be 
said? Why couldn’t he do all the 
elimination of undesirable names 
by himself and then hand in a 
suitable list? If this sort of thing 
kept up he would send Anthony 
back to the unimaginative adver- 
tising of banks and real estate proj- 
ects from which he had taken him 
and hire some younger man, as 
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his son James had advised him tp 
do in the first place.” 

Mr. Anthony is working alog 
lines which every advertising may 
will admit are good and he shoys 
how the machinery goes around jy 
this difficult endeavor to find a ney 
talking point for an automobik 
Let us listen to Mr. Anthony: 

“‘Ladies only,’ repeated Mr 
Anthony slowly. ‘Ladies only. . .. 
That’s the clue I’ve been working 
on, Mr. Londreth, for three month, 
and that’s the right one.’ 

“*Sounds like a  wash-room’ 
murmured Mr. Londreth. 

“Ladies on—I have it!’ Mr 
Anthony suddenly smacked the fig 
of his right hand into the palm of 
his left, his long face illuminated, 

“Don’t be so noisy,’ snarled Mr 
Londreth. 

“Mr. Anthony failed to hear th 
rebuke. ‘It ought to be a French 
name,’ he announced jubilantly, ‘ 
French name. Why didn’t I think 
of it before?’ 

“*Why a French name” 

“ ‘Because, Mr. Londreth, it’ 
been my experience that whenever 
you want to attract a certain c 
in America, if you'll give a slight 
foreign twist to a thing it’s as go 
as sold already—particularly whe 
ladies are concerned. French 
for most products, Latin names fo 
new diseases.’ He grinned.” 


ETHICAL TO THE LAST 


Now observe how Mr. Lo 
dreth, ethical to the last, refuse 
to take a name which is so clo 
to that of another car. 

“‘French names still?’ inquir 
Mr. Londreth. ‘I thought they’ 
get over that.’ 

“‘Not a bit of it. Not a bi 
Study the advertisements of a 
of the magazines.’ Mr. Antho 
was silent for a moment. “Rott 
ambeau?’ he said explosively. 

“*No,’ retorted Mr. Londreth. 

“ *Fondulac ?” 

“*Too near another good car’ 

“ ‘Verdun?’ 

“Tt isn’t a tank,’ 

“*A lady’s name, I think,’ 
flected Mr. Anthony. ‘A lad 
name....’ His face sudden 
brightened again. ‘I’ve got it! 
exclaimed. ‘Round, stately, easy 





ely. 
ndreth. 


d car.’ 
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leads the entire field in 
Radio Advertising 


Los Angeles Fifth Annual Radio Show, in attendance and 
number of exhibits, second only to the New York and Chicago 


shows, opened Sunday, September 4th. 


The Los Angeles Examiner in its issue of September 4th, 
artied in its Radio Show Beautiful Section 


30,07 ad 


pr 5362 lines more display advertising than all five other 
papers in Los Angeles. 


ERE’S THE RECORD 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 30,079 lines 


Other papers 
Second paper . . 9,905 lines 
Third paper . . . 8,834 lines 
Fourth paper . . 2,954 lines 
Fifth paper .. . 1,778 lines 
Sixth paper . .. 1,246 lines 24,717 lines 


EXAMINER’S EXCESS, 5,362 tines 


All of which goes to prove that the right paper—with the 
ight cooperation—combined with the largest morning and 
nday circulation West of the Missouri is recognized for its 
bility to deliver the goods for its advertisers. 
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“The Greatest Salesman in the West” 


Largest Home Delivered Circulation of any Newspaper in Los Angeles 
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pronounce, and exotic—Pompadour. 
Just the right touch.’ 

“‘She wasn’t a very good wo- 
man,’ observed Mr. Londreth dubi- 
ously. 

“‘All the better.’ Having con- 
vinced himself, Mr. Anthony was 
proceeding to convince his audi- 
ence. ‘There’s nothing that so at- 
tracts the good women as the repu- 
tation of a bad one. You know that 
yourself, Mr. Londreth. Think of 
the thrill the ladies who ride in 
that car will get. All the feelings 
of a French courtesan with none 
of the responsibilities.’ 

“Mr. Londreth studied the sug- 
gestion in silence. 

“*VYou’re all right,’ he said at 
length with a nod. ‘All right. 
You're almost tco imaginative, but 
you've saved your job.’” 

The new car, finally called the 
“Pompadour Country Club,” light, 
three-seated and dangerous, “was 
soon in the hands of dozens of 
semi-intelligent school girls,” says 
Mr. Burt. 

Then came the job of picking a 
real slogan. “For women of the 
better class” was finally decided 
upon. For, as the author points 
out, although a good many men 
will admit that they do not belong 
to the better class and have no in- 
tentions of seeking it, few women 
with any sort of an income will do 
the same. As a sort of a sub- 
slogan to go with the other one, 
Mr. Anthony suggested “The good 
little car with the fast little name.” 
When the advertising copy came to 
be written Mr. Londreth, true to 
his position said, “Don’t show them 
to me, I don’t want to read them, 
they are vulgar.” 

I somehow wish that many 
manufacturers would take those 
words of Mr. Londreth’s to heart. 
It would make them, I believe, 
okay a great deal more copy which 
is addressed to their customers and 
not to themselves. And then came 
the copy itself, and listen to this: 

“You ladies of America who buy 
your clothes in the Place Ven- 
dome, your jewelry in Bond 
Street, your shoes on Fifth 
Avenue, whose cool summers are 
passed at Bar Harbor or Dinard, 
whose sunny winters take you to 
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Palm Beach or Santa Barbara, why 
do you, so particular in othe 
things, leave the choice of your ca 
exclusively to your men? Men de. 
mand only practicality and_ per. 
formance (an egregious lic!), The 
Pompadour, built especially {fo 
you, gives these things plus th 
grace and beauty essential! to th 
soul of the well-bred woman. Yq 
are judged by your car; let the 
judgment be just. Plead for q 
Pompadour.” 

Thus the subsidiary slogan crey 
into the copy. “Let the judgment 
be just. Plead for a Pompadour” 

There is no use trying to fod 
these novelists. They have bee 
studying this advertising business 


" . . , 
Curb on Reckless Driving Not 
Helped by Speed Advertising 
CuevroLcet Motor Company 
ETROIT, Sept. 6, 1927, 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

_I read with interest the article pub 
lished in Printers’ INK (September | 
issue) entitled “Danger Ahead—Sly 
Down Automobile Advertisers!” 

_ I agree with the sentiment expressei 
in the article. We all realize that th 
average driver should have a motor that 
has the power and acceleration to mat 
him feel safe in times of emergency. 
_With the larger number of autom 
biles on the road, we have new condi 
tions to consider from a safety stané- 
point. I believe that accenting th 
point of speed can cause a reaction « 
the part of the public which may & 
damaging to the automobile business is 
the future. 

I believe everybody interested in th 
automobile industry should constantly 
campaign against reckless driving. 
Surely too much concentration on tit 
theme of speed in advertising is nm 
a step in this direction. 

R. H. Grant, 
Vice-President in Charge of Sale. 


A. L. Dean to Direct Livermor 
& Knight Sales 


Arthur L. Dean, vice-president of the 
Livermore & Knight Company, Im, 
Providence, R. I., advertising agent, 
has been placed in charge of sales. Hf 
was recently manager of the New Yo 
office. Stanley Holt is now in charg 
at New York. He was formerly wi 
the Providence office. 


Banking Account for 


Advertising Counsellors 
The American National Bank of G 
den, N. J., has appointed Advertisi 
Counsellors, Inc.,. Philadelphia, to dir 
its advertising account. Newspapers, 0 
— advertising and direct-mail wil 
used. 
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F advertising values could be measured 
by mathematical formula, space-buying 
would be reduced to a slot machine pro- 


dure. As it is, only by 
useful analysis is the adver- 
er certain of his money’s 
orth. Good judges of value 
re buying Good House- 


eeping. 


Succeeding advertisements will list 
the accounts of other agencies. 
Those of N. W. Ayer & Son will 
be shown next week. 








$ 


The 
J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


has placed advertising for the 
ae 8. in OCTOBER 
Good Housekeeping: 


Franklin Baker Company 
The Chas. W. Breneman Company 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company 
J. & J. Colman, U. S.A., Ltd. 
Corning Glass Works 
Cream of Wheat Company 
Dwight Manufacturing Company 
Richard Hellman, Inc. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp. 
Howlett & Hockmeyer Co., Inc. 
Japanese Tea Growers Ass'n. 
Andrew Jergens Company 
(“Castolay’’) 
(“Jergen’s Lotion”’) 
Lever Brothers 
(“Lux”) 
(“Lux” Toilet Soap) 
The Linen Thread Company 
W. H. & A. E. Margerison & 
Company 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company 
Parker-Regan Corporation 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Phenix Cheese Corp. 
(Club Cheese) 
Phenix Cheese Corp. 
(Cream Cheese) 
Piggly Wiggly Advertising 
Committee 
The Pond’s Extract Company 
Quaker Oats (“Aunt Jemima’s”) 
The Royal Baking Powder Company 
(“Royal” Baking Powder) 
(“Royal” Fruit Flavored Gelatin) 
F. Schumacher & Company 
The Simmons Company 
(Beds and Mattresses) 
The Simmons Company (Cribs) 
Stanley Insulating Company 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass’n. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


ICAGO BOSTON 
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During the 1926-27 Radio season, 
The Press led in total radio, local 
radio, and department store radio 
advertising. No other newspaper 
compared with it then—no other 
newspaper will compare with it in 
the season to come for The Press 
is still Cleveland’s First Advertis- 
ing Buy—more dominantly so than 
ever before! othe 





NATIONAL REPRESENTA 
250 Park Avenue, New 
¢C 
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dvertising 

Medium of the 

RUE Cleveland 
Market 


IGURES given below are measurements in agate 

lines of the volume of radio advertising published 
by each Cleveland newspaper during the radio season 
beginning Sept. 1, 1926 and ending March 1, 1927. 


TOTAL RADIO DEPARTMENT STORE 
ADVERTISING RADIO’ ADVERTISING 
Press (6 day) 342,179 Press (6 day) 


D. Plain Dealer. 64,384 D. Plain Dealer 
S. Plain Dealer 


LOCAL RADIO NATIONAL RADIO 
ADVERTISING ADVERTISING 
Press (6 day) 151,612 Press (6 day) 


D. Plain Dealer 14,589 D. Plain Dealer 
S. Plain Dealer 


The Press carried more radio advertising than both other 
daily newspapers combined — more than both Sunday 
newspapers combined—more in 6 days than either of the 
other papers carried in 7 days. 


First in 
Cleveland 
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Ojhat ts a great newspaper whose 
works shall rise above the tempta 
tions of daily gain:in whose strength 
the people shall place their trust with 
no fear that any power but the. truth 
will prevail. 

One. that measures its own 
worthiness not by what it.can 
acquire but by what it can do: not 
by what it leads the people to-read 
but by what it leads them to believe 
that is a great newspaper. 





The Dallas Morning News 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The NEWS is the key to Dallas 





What It Costs to Operate the 
Salesman’s Car 


Some of the Forms Being Used to Get Accurate Expense Reports of 
Car Operations from Salesmen 


By Oscar De Camp 


W! \T does it cost to pro- 
vide salesmen with automo- 
biles? Is it better to have the 
salesmen or the company own 
them? How are expenses to be 
reported? Is it better to pay all 
expenses as reported by the sales- 
men, or to make a flat allowance 
of so much per week or per month, 
or a fixed allowance of so much 
per mile? 

The problem of using automo- 
biles in selling is one of increas- 
ing magnitude and one in which 
manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer are all interested; those 
whose salesmen do not use cars 
at present as well as those who 
do. The whole subject narrows 
down to the matter of expense 
of operation, how best to keep 
track of it, and how best to pay 
for it. 

There is, in the beginning, the 
large question of cost as involved 
in the use of automobiles versus 
other means of transportation, such 
as railroads. Then there is the 
question of ownership—salesman 
versus company ownership. But 
the factor which eventually settles 
these two general questions is ex- 
pense of operation as applied to 
the individual car. Approaching 
the consideration of the subject 
from this angle, and first solving 
the problem of handling the ex- 
penses of a single car will, in a 
sense, automatically provide an- 
swers to the larger questions of 
policy. 

Car expenses are of four kinds: 
(1) operating, such as gasoline, 
oil, tires, garage rent, ordinary re- 
pairs, accessories and repair parts; 
(2) registration and license fees ; 
(3) insurance, and (4) deprecia- 
tion, 

Whether the salesman or the 
company owns the car makes no 
difference in the payment of the 
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operating expenses while the car 
is being used on company busi- 
ness. The company always pays. 
The difference is in the basis and 
method of payment. To illustrate 
how this matter is actually handled 
by companies whose salesmen use 
automobiles, two examples are suf- 
ficient to make the method clear. 
One of these companies is a 
large manufacturer of electric 
storage batteries operating about 
150 cars (salesman-owned). A 
monthly report is rendered by each 
salesman, showing the make and 
number of car, number of cylin- 
dersydhd size of tires. Thirty- 
one spaces for the days of the 
month provide a place to note the 
number of miles run daily, with 
names of towns “from” and “to.” 
There is a space at the bottom 
of the report to show total miles 
according to the speedometer, and 
another space to show number of 
miles run on company business. 
The company says: “When we 
originally started to use automo- 
biles in selling work a number of 
years ago, the company owned the 
machines and required the salesman 
to make out a complete report each 
month showing every item which 
he had expended for operating, 
garaging, repairing, etc. The fig- 
ures on the cost per mile which we 
compiled under the company owner- 
ship plan were of considerable 
value to us in arriving at a decision 
as to whether we would continue 
that plan or change to individual 


ownership. 
. 


NO COMPANY-OWNED CARS 


“As a result of our study and 
experience, we decided that our 
plan would be based on ownership 
of the cars by the individual sales- 
men, and that the company would 
make no further purchases of auto- 
mobiles. This individual plan of 
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ownership has been in effect with 
us for upwards of seven years. 

“For mileage run in company 
service, we allow 10 cents per mile 
for the first 500 miles per month, 
and 5 cents per mile for any addi- 
tional miles thereafter during any 
one month. 

“As a matter of interest, the 
average allowance per mile for the 
year 1926, under the above plan, 
was 7.7 cents. If the cost of in- 
surance is added, we figure that the 
total cost to the company is ap- 
proximately 10 cents per mile.” 

This company helps its salesmen 
finance the purchase of cars, mak- 
ing no charge for interest when the 
loan is repaid within one year. Lia- 
bility and property damage insur- 
ance are paid by the company; a 
maximum allowance of $50 is made 
in case of accident to a salesman’s 
car; license tags, garage rent and 
all other expenses are paid by the 
salesmen. 

The other company whose prac- 
tice is worth quoting has been 
through the opposite experience, 
i.e., where formerly its cars were 
salesman-owned, they are now 
company-owned. About eighty cars 
are in use. Salesmen report their 
expenses weekly, a_five-by-eight 
inch loose-leaf form being used. 
Besides the information about make 
and number of car, speedometer 
readings, etc., there are tabulated 
spaces for the days of the week, 
opposite which are columns for 
noting miles traveled, gasoline, oil 
and grease consumed, tires pur- 
chased, repairs made, garage rent, 
etc. On the reverse side are spaces 
for noting names of towns visited 
in sequence. These expense re- 
ports come in from the salesmen 
and go to the company’s district 
sales offices and are reported once a 
month by the district office to the 
general office in New York. A 
ledger sheet is set up for each car. 

* “Under ‘Operating Expense,’” 
the company explains, “we include 
all the expense other than for in- 
surance, depreciation and repairs 
due to accidents. Ordinary over- 
hauling repairs are included under 
‘Operating Expense.’ It is felt, 
however, where a car is involved 
in an accident, a true picture of 


the operating cost of the car woul 
not be given if the expense incurre 
in repairing the car was include 
in these operating expense figure, 

“Our company also pays garay 
rent, registration and license fee. 
The first is included under ‘Oper. 
ating Expense,’ but the otlicr two 
items are not. 

“By means of the figures which 
we thus accumulate, we feel thy 
it is possible to make accurate com. 
parisons of the operating cost pe 
mile between cars in various parts 
of the country and between car 
of various makes. 

“According to our way of think. 
ing, however, the most accurate 
figure of the operating expense of 
a car can be secured by taking th 
initial cost of the car, adding to 
it the operating expense through- 
out its life, subtracting from tha 
figure the amount realized in th 
sale of the car, and dividing the re- 
sult by the total mileage which th 
car has run. 

“While, of course, the cost of 
operating salesmen in cars varies 
with the different cars, our figures 
have shown that it costs from? 
cents to 10 cents a mile, which is, 
of course, more than it would cost 
to travel a man by rail. The add- 
tional expense, we feel, is mor 
than justified by the advantage 
which automobiles have over other 
modes of transportation.” 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES 


Among these advantages, the 
company names independence of 
other methods, the ability to reach 
places not otherwise reachable, and 
the possibility of carrying samples 
and advertising display material 
Company-owned cars enable the 
company to specify the type ani 
make of car it feels best fitted for 
the work, the number of cars avail- 
able is not affected by salesmat 
turnover, and cars may be painted 
with the company name and what 
ever other advertising matter is 
necessary or desirable. 

Thus, a comparison of the meth- 
ods used by these two companies 
shows two methods of paying & 
penses, first, the itemized expens 
account of all actual operating e 
penses, and, second, a flat allow 
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The Star’s Rural Box Is a 
Definite Guide 


On the far-reaching roads, radiating in all direc- 
tions from Washington, D, C., intoethe great 25-mile 
area constituting the “Washington Market,” which 
The Star covers so completely, the familiar metal 
boxes provided Star subscribers are fixtures in front 
of practically every home along these rural routes. 

The Star Boxes are numbered and in this way 
serve as a definite guide to individual homes that 
could not otherwise be easily located. 

In giving their address to the stores for the deliv- 
ery of purchases, those living on the rural routes 
locate their homes by simply saying, “My Star 
Box is number so and so.” Thus the delivery de- 
partments of the stores are relieved of any uncer- 
tainty, making these homes as easy to locate as any 
numbered houses in the city. 


There are nearly 800,000 people 
in this “Washington Market”— 
with The Star as the only me- 
dium necessary to meet them. 


The Loening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Eastern Representative Western ae 
Dan A. Carroll Member of J. 





110 Kast - 5 Street 1110 Tower nDailding 
How ate Me Se eT eres Chicago, Til. 
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ance per mile traveled, called, for 
convenience, the mileage plan. In- 
cidentally, it may be noted here 
that the mileage plan is in wide use 
and has many advantages over the 
itemized expense account, the most 
important being that of saving time 
and clerical work on the part of 
salesmen and the accounting depart- 
ment. However, the mileage plan can 
be adopted only after a trial period 
of keeping track of actual expendi- 
tures in order to determine what 


the allowance per mile should he. * 


Some companies make their 
salesmen a flat weekly allowance 
for operating expenses, as, for ex- 
ample, $15 a week. This plan has 
its advantages. If it is carefully 
figured out, it acts as a quota and 
the salesmen try to keep under it. 
That may be a_ disadvantage 
through placing a premium on low 
expenses instead of larger sales. 
The mileage plan does not~ have 
that drawback. 

There is little difference of opin- 
ion among companies using auto- 
mobiles for salesmen as to whether 
the company or the salesman pays 
the operating expenses. The com- 
pany pays them. Nor is there any 
important difference of opinion as 
to what overating expenses are. 
They include gasoline, oil, grease, 
tires, repairs to car (not including 
repairs on account of accident), 
repairs to tires, garage rent, stor- 
age, washing up, overhauling en- 
gine, repair parts, accessories. One 
large company requires salesmen to 
procure an authorization in advance 
of having it done, for any repair 
work amounting to more than $10. 

On the question of registration 
and license fees, there is some dif- 
ference among the larger com- 
panies. In the case of company- 
owned cars, the company pays. 
With salesmen-owned cars, the 
salesman pays. One company says: 
“Where a_ salesman’s territory 
makes it necessary for him to have 
registration in two States, the com- 
pany pays for the registration in 
the second State.” 

There is plenty of difference of 
opinion on the matter of insurance 
and the varietv of kinds of insur- 
ance carried. Ownership of the car 
generally decides, though not al- 
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ways. With the company-owng 
car, the company carries the insyr. 
ance, with occasional exceptions 
where the salesman has to py 
Even when the company pay 
there is wide difference in the king 
of insurance carried. But in the 
case of the salesman-owned car 
practice is even more diversified, |; 
many cases the salesman pays i 
all; in others the company pays i 
all; in still others the cost of in. 
surance is split fifty-fifty; and iy 
still others the company pays some 
like liability and property damage. 
while the salesman has to pay fir 
and theft insurance. : 


HOW TO HANDLE DEPRECIATION 


There are various ways of han. 
dling depreciation on salesman 
owned cars. A large toilet goods 
manufacturer and distributor oper- 
ating over 100 salesman-owned cars 
throughout the United States, says: 
“When it comes to settle for de. 
preciation, the salesman has to 
stand whatever the car costs above 
$1,200 as well as a proportion on 
$1,200 for personal mileage. That 
is to say, if a salesman buys an 
$1,800 car (and salesmen are al- 
lowed to select whatever make of 
automobile they choose), he has 
to stand depreciation on $600 any- 
way, and, in addition, depreciation 
on $1,200 on account of personal 
mileage. 

_ “When a salesman wishes to turn 
in a car, he fills out a Hank giving 
the details in connection with the 
purchase price of the car he wants 
to buy and the turn-in value of his 
old car, together with personal mile- 
age and company mileage. (Sales. 
men are required to report their 
mileage on company business in 
their expense books each day.) 

_ “After receiving this inform 
tion, we figure out the cost pe 
mile and add the depreciation 2l- 
lowance, which generally runs be- 
tween $20 and $25 per month, it 
depending upon the economical 
operation of the car as to whether 
the salesman gets $20 or $25. We 
then advise the salesman how much 
depreciation is coming to him, and 
he uses his judgment as to whether 
he should turn in his car or not 

“For the last year, our cost of 
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asked the account executive 


change horses 
in the middle 


of the stream ? 


E'vE used the same 

list for several years 
on this account,’’ said the 
agency executive. “It 
seems to do the work. .The 
advertiser shows a small 
gain each year in new 
business in the New York 
market. I don’t see why 
we shouldn't stick to this 
list. Why change horses in 
the middle of the stream?”’ 


Success is conservative, 
and rightly so. Proven 


methods and proven media | 


should not be abandoned 


unless obviously better are 
available. 


Why change horses in 
the middle of the stream? 
As far as the use of New 
York newspapers is con- 
cerned, this question has 
two answers: 


I—The stream is not 
what it was! 
When more than 1,200,000 
newspaper buyers prefer 
one paper, that paper must 
be an outstanding adver- 
tising medium. And it is. 
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The strongest media of 
a few years ago are not the 
strongest media of today. 
Life has changed. Times 
have changed. Manners, 
customs and values have 
changed. The new pros- 
perity of the mass popula- 
tion has created immense 
new markets for every sort 
of commodity. Price 
barriers are down. More 
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leisure with more mone 
makes different interesy 
different habits. 


There is no longer 
middle to the stream ff 
any business. The strez 
flows on unending); 
swifter, deeper, more 
pricious than ever beforg 

Present day marketis 
has new requirements, 
has present day adverti 
ing. Change is the 
rather than the exceptio 
And present day adverti 
ing, particularly in Ne 
York, must meet chang 
conditions and chang 
audiences with media th 
meet the changes and th 
audience. 

@ 
Comparative si 
of circulations 
New York paw 


are shown om 
this chart. 
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[There is a better 
horse available 









The cight year old News 
is today a giant among 
New York media. With 
two of more times the 
circulation of any New 
York paper except one, it 
more nearly covers the 
New York market than 
the next two largest 
papers combined. Its 
circulation of more than 
1,200,000 copies daily— 
(94% concentrated in city 
and suburbs) is the largest 

















ANg@M single advertising force in 

nga the market, reaching ap- 

My proximately 70% of the 
tl 





families. It is a big medi- 
um that does the work 
of several smaller media 
—more comprehensively, 
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more thoroughly, more 
economically. It reaches 
more kinds of people than 
any other newspaper, and 
more of each kind. 


And it works more 
efficiently. It not only . 
reaches more people, but 
more eyes and minds. The 
small page gives visibility 
to even small advertise- 
ments. And the small 
paper that can be thor- 
oughly read within the 
limits of the readers’ time 
insur€s the advertise- 
ment’s getting to readers. 
It cuts down advertising 
waste, increases adver- 
tising’s productivity. 


When may we tell you 
more about it? 


NEWS 


New York’s Picture Ni ewspaper 


25 Park Piace, New YORK 
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“The Journal — 


‘single. -handed... 
will doa’ fisted’ 


In Portland, Oregon, many of 
the nation’s biggest advertisers 
use the Journal exclusively. 


) egret in local advertising is an excellent ba- 
sis for exclusive advertising in any newspaper. 
The Journal has led the field for the last six years in 
local display advertising linage. Because of this fact, 
more careful buyers of advertising are turning to the 
Journal exclusively to cover the Portland market. 
The Journal leads in local daily circulation with a 
total of 69,056 —an advantage of 3,112 over the 
second paper. 


dhe TOURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 
Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bidg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 

hia—1524 Chestnut St. 
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operating over 100 cars, including 
tion, has been 6.7 cents per 
ompany has a central pur- 
arrangement for buying 
tires under which it purchases at a 
special discount. When a salesman 
requires tires, he notifies the cen- 
tral office and an order for tires 
is telegraphed "to him in his terri- 
tory. By this means, the company 
is able to keep a tire expense 
record on each car. 

In summing up the matter for 
companies that wish to use automo- 
biles for sales work and are with- 
out experience, two courses offer. 
First, the company-owned car and 
the weekly itemized expense report. 
The advantage here is company 
control of cars’ from every angle, 
such as standardized equipment, ap- 
pearance, operation; and the op- 
portunity to accumulate experience 
as to cost of operation. Second, 
the salesman-owned car and the 
fixed expense allowance or mileage 
plan, for cost of operation. The 
advantage here is pride of indi- 
vidual ownership and the simpli- 
fication of report-making and 
record-keeping. More and more 
companies are adopting the sales- 
man-owned car in connection with 
the mileage plan of paying operating 
expenses, which means that the ex- 
perience of others is in increasing 
numbers available to those who are 
seeking outside help. 

It is generally true that it costs 
more to travel salesmen by auto- 
mobile than by railroad even in ter- 
ritories where towns are fairly 
close together. The test is not 
whether automobile travel is more 
expensive than railroad travel in 
a given territory, but the cost of 
automohile travel as compared with 
sales. The cost of railroad travel, 
being fairly well known through 
long usage, is merely a convenient 
measuring stick. 

A large manufacturer of me- 
chanical pencils, operating over 
fifty salesman-owned cars, says: 

“We allow 6 cents per mile 
(Southern States 8 cents) to cover 
cost of operation in town-to-town 
travel and $300 yearly depreciation. 

“This method relieves the sales- 
men of rendering detailed expense 


This 


chasing 
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accounts and we mérely have to 
check the town-to-town mileage, 
which we do occasionally where we 
suspect dishonesty. If the mileage 
charge is not more than 15 per cent 
over the railroad mileage from 
town to town, we ‘ws ee it.’ 


Saunders Norvell Heads 


Remington Companies 

Saunders Norvell has been elected 
president and director of the Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., and the Rem- 
ington Cash egister ‘Company, both 
of New York, and all subsidiary com- 
panies. He succeeds John B. Smiley, re- 
signed. Mr. Norveli was at one time 
head of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Auto Equipment Account to 


Austin F, Bement 

The Monroe Auto Equipment Manu- 
facturing Company, Monroe, Mich., 
manufacturer of Monroe hydraulic shock 
eliminators and forced draft heaters, 
has appointed Austin F. Bement, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines and 


business papers will be used. 


Trackson Company Appoints 
Dearborn Agency 


The Trackson Company, Milwaukee 
manufacturer of full crawlers for Ford- 
son tractors, has appointed the Dear- 
born Advertising Agency, Chicago, as 
advertising counsel. Campaigns covering 
contractors, engineers, lumbermen, mu- 
nicipal and export markets are planned. 


G. F. Marsh with California 
Agency 

George F. Marsh has been appoited 
art director of K. L. Hamman, Adver- 
tising, Inc., Oakland, Calif. He was 
recently art director of The Kenyon 
Company, Inc., Boston, and at one 
time was with the O’Connell-Ingalls 
Advertising Agency, also of Boston. 


C. Speer, New York Man- 


ager, Milwaukee ‘‘Sentinel” 

Stanley C. Speer, advertising direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, has been 
appointed to take charge of the advertis- 
ing office of the Sentinel at New York. 
He has been with that newspaper since 
1924. 


New Account for C. J. 


Oliphant Agency 
Charles Engelhard, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of agate A 
ment, has appointed the C. J. Olip 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, ~ 
direct its advertising account. 





Cutting Dealers’ Carryovers by 
Showing Them How to 
Keep Stock 


Rust Craft Teaches Merchants How to Eliminate “Weak Sister” Sellers 
by Furnishing Stock Control System 


By James M. Mosely 


HEN a dealer ends his sea- 

son with a heavy carry-over 
of poor selling items still on hand, 
nearly every manufacturer he buys 
from is in line to get smaller or- 
ders next time. 

Unwise buying not only slows 
turnover and eats into the dealer’s 
all-too-slim profits, but it grad- 
ually loads him up with so much 
dead stock that he becomes a 
poorer and poorer outlet for even 
the manufacturer of fast-moving 
merchandise unless something is 
done about it. 

After many years of study of 
this carryover and stock problem, 
the Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 
Boston, designer of greeting cards, 
has worked out a practical stock 
control system which has proved 
of great help and suggestiveness 
to many of its retailers. The plan 
tends to open the dealer’s own 
eyes as to what items of merchan- 
dise in his own store are “shelf- 
huggers” and which are “fast- 
steppers.” The system helps the 
merchant get more speedy turn- 
over, larger profits and a mini- 
mum carryover at the end of the 
year, all of which objectives deal- 
ers are anxious to accomplish. 

“There’s no easier way for a 
dealer to lose possible profits than 
to buy wrongly,” Ernest Dudley 
Chase, of the Rust Craft organ- 
ization pointed out. “But from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint, the 
matter becomes even more serious 
when the dealer goes on not even 
knowing what he is carrying over 
from one season to another. 
Seasonal merchandise, especially 
where several-price lines are car- 
ried, cause the dealer the most 
trouble. If too much or too little 
is bought, profits vanish or at 
least suffer. 


“We found many of our dealers 
were up against the need of some 
clean-cut method of posting them- 
selves so they could know reai- 
ily how many of any item or se- 
ries of items were ordered, how 
many had been sold and what were 
left on hand. Then they could 
pick and choose, if they had this 
information, so they would take 
on the numbers and company lines 
which had the past record of real 
performance. 

“We made a careful study of 
stock control methods used by 
stores with unusual records of 
success in sales of greeting cards. 
With their permission, we ‘lifted’ 
what seemed most helpful from 
the experience of all and from it 
worked out a series of standard 
form sheets which give a dealer a 
real grip on his stock and knowl- 
edge of what happened to it in 
the course of a year, 

FREE TO ALL 
control 


“This system, 


stock 
which we furnish to dealers with- 
out cost whether they handle the 
Rust Craft line or not, has been 
given a thorough tryout in over 


500 stores and met with a very 
pleasing reaction.” 

Briefly, the Rust Craft stock 
control system for dealers consists 
of five special sheets. Each is 
about eight inches deep and four- 
teen inches wide so that, when 
folded, it will fit a standard loose 
leaf binder. Each sheet is ruled 
off with spaces in which to keep 
complete facts on Rust Craft and 
all competing lines of greeting 
cards the dealer may carry. 

In Stock Sheet oe under 
the heading, “Bought,” a space 's 
provided to jot in the total of each 
kind purchased for each price step 
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Whether it’s two inches 
on a single column or a 
center spread in the “Post; 
BUNDSCHO’S deft touch 
to the typography makes 
an advertisement more in- 


teresting and easier to read 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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at wholesale, 114 cents, 2% cents, 
5 cents, 7% cents, 10 cents, 12% 
cents, 17% cents, 25 cents, 37% 
cents and 50 cents. Under “Re- 
ordered,” there is space under the 
price steps for adding all addi- 
tional cards of the same sort taken 
on during the year. Still another 
space is left to mark in the num- 
ber of cards of each kind carried 
over. Another line is for the 
dealer to use to insert his esti- 
mate as to what of each price 
grade he should buy for next year 
under the heading, “To order.” 
This is carried out on the sheet 
with space to keep, with slight 
effort, complete data on lines of 
cards bought from five manufac- 
turers. At the bottom, space is 
planned for recapitulation of totals 
of “Bought,” “Re-ordered,” “Car- 
ry Over,” ‘To order,’ by price 
grades for all manufacturers. 
“At a glance, the dealer has the 


year’s business in detail,” ex- 
plained Mr. Chase. 
“Supposing the chart showed 


that most of the cards the dealer 
bought from Smith & Company 
were cleaned out, so his carryover 
was small. While purchases from 
James & Company figured about 
the same, but over 25 per cent 
turned out to be ‘duds’ and had to 
be toted into next season as ‘weak 
sister sellers.’ As a result of hav- 
ing the actual figures in front of 
him instead of falling back on 
memory or guesses, the sensible 
dealer next time will pass up 
James & Company altogether and 
hand an order slightly in excess 
of this past year’s reorders and 
original order to Smith & Com- 
pany, which can offer him what 
in his own experience he has 
demonstrated will move well and 
pay him a pleasing profit. 

“The stock-keeping blank I have 
just referred to covers what we 
call Straight Counter cards, Per- 
sonals (for imprinting the con- 
sumer’s name) and Straight and 
Thank You New Year’s cards. It 
illustrates the general line of ap- 
proach we have used in furnish- 
ing the retail trade with this 
material. 

“For those merchants who go in 
for Family and Special cards we 
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supply printed and ruled sheets 
for similar record-keeping. The 
only difference is that space is al- 
lowed for the names of six manv- 
facturers instead of five and they 
are at the top of the sheet instead 
of at the left side. They have 
under each the wholesale price 
steps from 5 to 50 cents, amount 
bought, reordered, carried over 
and to order. Names of the cards 
appear at the left of the sheet. 

“These sheets cover cards for 
mother, father, sympathy, mone 
holders, across sea, etc., and a 
sheet of blank spaces for any new 
classifications that may come out 
later. Space also is provided for 
due recapitulation. 

“In addition, we supply a little 
experience book of just how 
leading dealers keep track of their 
card sales. We don’t care whether 
a dealer uses our forms or not, 
if he only will give the subject 
thought and evolve some sort of 
system which works. Naturally, 
such a sharp check-up as to the 
salability of cards puts our own 
line under the microscope and, if 
we did not feel confident our line- 
up would stand up favorably, we 
naturally wouldn’t be so keen to 
advocate the solution of this dealer 
problem. 

“Tt doesn’t take a college educa- 
tion or even a high school course 
for any average dealer or ordi- 
nary clerk to jot down from his 
invoices the amount of each card 
bought and the amount reordered. 
Once or twice a year when in- 
ventory is taken, he readily can 
insert his totals on all carry-overs. 
The conclusions to be drawn and 
the decisions to be made as to his 
next purchases are easy to arrive 
at. From our own standpoint, we 
have discovered that the stock 
control system not only goes a 
long way in solving the carryover 
problem for our retail accounts. 
but actually brings us more liberal 
orders.” 


H. V. Greenwood with Foote 


Brothers 
H. V. Greenwood, formerly sales mat- 
ager of the Baldwin Chain & Manufac 
turing Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
joined the Foote Brothers Gear & Ma 
chine Company, Chicago. 
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using a shotgun 
the Boston Market! 


HERE the Boston market 

seems to be—and where it 
actually is, are two different 
things. 

Boston seems to be a scattered 
trading area 30 miles wide. Actu- 
ally Boston’s buying group is 
concentrated in a Key Market 
within 12 miles of Boston’s City 
Hall. In this 12-mile area live 
388,000 families with an average 
per capita wealth of over $9,000 
each. The greatest concentration 
of population and buying power 
in New England! 

From this area the Boston de- 
partment stores draw three-quar- 
ters of their total business. Here 
the retail outlets of every descrip- 
tion are most numerous and most 
prosperous. 


Here is where 
the Globe concentrates 
To reach this Key Market, 
advertisers must use the Globe. 


In this area the Sunday Glok 
leads all other papers in circv- 
lation. And the daily Globe’ 
circulation exceeds the Sunda 
Globe. It is the only Boston 
paper that holds its circulation 
in the metropolitan area seve 
days out of the week. 


Boston’s shrewdest merchants, 
the department stores, recogniz 
this by placing more advertis 
ing in the Globe — both daily and 
Sunday—than in any other Bos 
ton paper. 

The reason for this day in and 
day out hold upon its readers is 
that the Globe appeals to dl 
classes of Boston people—regart: 
less of race, creed or politicd 
affiliation. 

These people form Boston’ 
buying group. To reach them 
the Globe must be the backbone 
of every Boston advertising cam 
paign. 


The Bosto 


The 


Globe sells Boston’s 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months ending 
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x:CANAD r 


$241,000,000 Last Year 


four billion dollars in the last 40 years — 
all literally dug out of the earth—that’s 
Canada’s record in mining. 

Canada leads the world in the production 
of nickel, cobalt and asbestos—ranks third 
in the output of gold and lead-—fourth in 
silver—yet mining is only one of Canada's 
side-shows! Which'means that— 


The Canadian market itself is ready for min- 





ing by those with worth-while products to 
sell. And there's no better means of pros- 
pecting it than by using these— 


Daily ewspapers 
of Ganada 


Prairie Market Pacific Market 

‘aper Paper 

Winnipeg, Man. - ress” Vancouver, B. C... “‘Province’’ 

Winnipeg, Man. - - Victoria, B. C.... “Colonist” 
Regina, Sask. ....... “Leader & Post”’ . 

Jaw, Sask. “"Times-Herald”’ Quebec Market 
Saskatoon, Sask. “Star & Phoenix’’ Montreal, Que... .*‘Gazette”’ 
Lethbridge, > a “ . “Le Soleil” — 
Edmonton, “L’Evenement 
Calgary, ‘site. io Market 


Maritime Market ’ “Globe” 
St. John, N. B....... “*Telegraph- a nto, Ont » unenn” 
& Times-8 oo S Spectator’ 
Halifax, N. 8........ “Herald & Mail” Ki r, . * * “Record” 
Halifax, N. 8........ “Chronicle & Star” ngston, Ont.... es Standard” 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. . “Guardian” Peterboro, Ont... .‘‘Examiner 


(All Members of A. B. C.) 








ho Will Get That Extra Billion 


from the Farmer? 


rvof of the Wisdom of Consistent Advertising Seen as Rural 
Buying Power Expands 


By G. A. 


are two important items 
news which every adver- 
is at all interested in the 
arm market would do well to 
nalyze : 
Eugene Meyer, commissioner of 
he Federal Farm Loan Board, has 
eported to President Coolidge that 
ve American farmer’s 1927 income 
ill be at least $1,000,000,000 more 
han it was last year. He has 
jound what he calls “a solid eco- 
foundation” for the im- 
roved situation. 
G. E. Crandell, vice-president in 


marge of sales for Montgomery 
ard & Company, informs Print- 
s’ Inx that his firm is now mail- 
g close to 10,000,000 copies of its 
all and winter catalog—the largest 
ailing list in its history—and that 


ne 33,000 or more items in the 
atalog are being offered at a price 
veraging 6 per cent under those 
f 1926. 
Mr. Meyer, of course, knew 
thing about Ward’s expanded 
lvertising program or the notable 
rice reductions. Neither did Mr. 
randell and his associates know 
at Mr. Meyer was going to make 
ch a statement. Nevertheless, 
e two announcements have a 
tionship in the lesson they 
the advertiser. 
on, reduced to its sim- 
ns, is this: 
s Montgomery Ward is 
d, ‘the farmer is always 
heodore F. Merseles in- 
ated this wise policy when, 
years ago, he was assigned 
{ pulling the company out 
ind rebuilding it into a 
sperous organization 
unquestionably is now. 
ears, now, Ward has 
istently pushing ahead 
lily increasing advertis- 
ram both in the way of 
proving ind enlarging the cata- 
g and merchandising it to the 
93 


Nichols 


country so as to get the largest 
possible mailing list. Nobody 
around the place considered the 
crop prospects, the weather, the 
McNary-Haugen Bill, the alleged 
iniquities of the tariff, co-operative 
marketing, or the disparity be- 
tween the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar and the dollars of 
the manutacturer and others. 
There was an advertising job to 
be done. A good advertising job 
has to be set up on a definite plan 
of procedure and takes a little time 
to accomplish. It cannot be stopped 
just because things may look a bit 
unpromfSing, because the -olitical 
signs may not be right, because the 
Mississippi river went on a ram- 
page or because too much rain 
made it seem that the farmers of 
Illinois, lowa and Kansas were not 
going to raise any hard corn this 
year. Montgomery Ward did the 
job. And now, at the climax of 
the effort, it does seem a rather 
good piece of luck that Mr. Meyer 
should have brought forward such 
cheering news after having made a 
trip of personal investigation from 
Minneapolis to the Pacific Coast 
and completing a survey from data 
gathered by the Board and from 
reports sent in to him by the agri- 
cultural district savings banks. 


ONE YEAR’S SALES ONLY AN 
INCIDENT 


That Ward and other advertisers 
who mav have proceeded on the 
same general basis will nrofit 
hugelv from the farmer’s current 
prosperity there is not the least 
doubt. But this year’s sales vol- 
ume, regardless of how big it may 
be, is more or less of an incident, 
after all. The whole point of the 
argument is that the consistent ad- 
vertiser is the one who is going to 
get the most business from the 
farm market in lean and fat years. 

It is just about the safest guess 
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in. the world to say that me- 
diums reaching the farm trade will 
have quite a notable increase 
in the sale of advertising space 
within the next few weeks just as 
soon as Mr. Meyer’s welcome an- 
nouncement begins to soak in. If 
the farmer has all this money to 
spend, then Mr. Advertiser wants 
to get his share. He will jump into 
print, tell the story of his com- 
modity and immediately begin to 
expect an increase in his business. 
It is an equally good guess that 
even though he mav keep up his 
advertising until next year—which 
he probably won’t—he will drop it 
in a hurry if there is not enough 
snow next winter in the wheat 
belt, if the borer gets into the corn 
or the boll weevil infests the 
cotton. 


ADVERTISING BY THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC 


All of which is by way of 


rather lengthy preface to the asser- 
tion that the average advertiser in 
this country has only a hazy idea, 
if any idea at all, as to how to 


He 
and 
the 


advertise to the farm market. 
advertises with the crops 
almost by the signs — of 
Zodiac. 

Does he consider immigration 
restrictions, the high cost of trans- 
portation, the economics of unit 
marketing, and even labor dis- 
turbances in his appeal to the 
metropolitan or general trade? If 
he has any advertising vision at 
all, he does not. There is plenty 
of this jumpy, in-and-out advertis- 
ing, of course. But, generally 
speaking, the American advertiser 
today may be said to be proceeding 
on rather a sensible basis and with 
a fair amount of recognition of the 
principle of cumulative returns. 
Advertising agencies and mediums 
have been preachir~ this doctrine 
so effectively that it is beginning 
to get somewhere. Plenty of evi- 
dence can be seen in the numerous 
splendid general campaigns that are 
now in progress. 

But in advertising to the farmer 
this principle is utilized only to a 
strictly limited extent. Why? 
The same basic elements of adver- 
tising certainly apply in both cases. 
Some way or other, though, where 
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the farmer is concerned, the adver. 
tising program lacks the glamor q 
the dramatic appeal that is to k 
seen in most other kinds. Th 
conclusion is inevitable that the ad- 
vertiser has a very incompler 
recognition of the rural markets 
importance and knows compar 
tively little about farm and smal 
town psychologv 

Samuel R. McKelvie, forme 
Governor of Nebraska, made 
statement in a speech not long agy 
that, in the judgment of some why 
heard it, is one of the most impor 
tant things ever said to America 
business. The fact that Govern 
McKelvie is a farm-paper pub 
lisher and is therefore directly ix 
terested from a dollar standpoint 
should not be allowed to detrat 


in his assertion to justify the writ 
ing of a volume. 


dising talent and energy towarl 
building markets in Europe,” 
asked, “when here in the Unite 
States the natural growth in th 
agricultural outlet every year mean 
a market as large as that in th 
whole extent of any one of st 
eral European. countries I might 
name? An outlet as large as thd 
offered by Belgium, for instano 
is added to the trade-producin 
opportunities of America evey 
twelve months. It is always inti 
borders of this country and cankt 
easily reached. Yet fully one-t 
of it is not advertised to directly. 
The sheer weight of this thougil 
can be appreciated when one co 
siders the greater suscentibility.0 
rural America to advertising. 
would be foolish to try to bel! 
the importance of export trade a 
of course Mr. McKelvie had 1 
such intention. But he certainly 
correct in. his thought that re 
tively better results can co 
through intensive cultivation of 
market where substantially all # 
people can be reached and inl 
enced by advertising than to om 
ate in regions where advertist 
can oflv reach the compara 
few. ; 
Without attempting to minim 
or disregard the present diffcm 
ties of the farmer, due to his sl0 
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To 
Advertisers 


and 


“3 Space Executives 


andpoint, 


Every moment that you 
spend with a Salesman 
of this Group is spent 


in actual and intelligent 
discussion of business. 





RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager National ‘Advertising 
9 E. 40th Street, New York 


Chicago American Detroit Times 

Boston American Boston Advertiser 
Rochester Journal Syracuse Journal 
Wisconsin News Albany Times-Union 
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ness to fit himself into the eco- 
nomic picture created by the war— 
difficulties, by the way, which the 
best authorities agree are in proc- 
ess of solution right now—it may 
be said that intelligent effort put 
forth on the farm pays perhaps 
greater returns than the same 
amount of effort exerted in most 
other lines. A business man of 
brains, energy and vision gains 
wealth on a farm. The man with 
five talents can make better use of 
them on the farm than elsewhere. 
If he only has two talents he still 
gets along. 

Here are a few leading things 
which every advertiser knows, or 
ought to know, but that he seems 
to forget: 

1. No matter what may be the 
“conditions” which seem to give 
so much concern to certain adver- 
tisers, the farmer always has a 
roof over his head and bread and 
butter to eat. Considering him in 
the aggregate, he always has the 
price of a pair of shoes, a suit of 
clothes and other necessary or de- 
sirable things for himself and his 
family. 

2. The farm market cannot prop- 
erly be considered as a thing apart, 
to be sold or not sold as the adver- 
tiser may elect. “It is necessary,” 
says Paul E. Faust, a Chicago ad- 
vertising agent, in a report which 
he has just made to the American 
Association of Advertisine Agen- 
cies, “to base modern advertising 
plans on the fact that the farmer 
of today is entirely different from 
the one of yesterday’s generation. 
While it is almost a bromide in this 
age to say that the automobile, the 
paved highway, the radio and the 
telephone have broken down agri- 
cultural isolation, yet the reitera- 
tion of this statement seems 
advisable in view of the continued 
tendency of many advertisers to 
consider the farmer as a separate 
unit.” 

3. The importance of the farm- 
er’s contribution to the commerce 
of this country is grievously under- 
estimated. It would prove an illu- 
minating study for certain adver- 
tisers if they would analyze jobber 
sales, for example, in rural sec- 
tions. They would find that these 
sales far exceed the consumption 
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capacity of urban population. Aj 
this merchandise must be going 
somewhere. A recent survev ex 
tending over eight agricultura 
States showed that 71 per cent of 
the retail trade was to farmers 
“Tt is obvious, therefore,” again t 
quote Mr. Faust, “that any plan fo 
efficiently co-operating with dealers 
outside the few great citics mus 
include a sales approach to the 
farm population.” 

4. There has been a great ded 
of loose talk to the general eff 
that the small town is “doomed, 
The fact is 
small-town dealers are rz 
growing in importance | 
among other reasons, of th 
problem created through the in 
creasing use of the automobile 
The people in the cities are doing 
the greater part of their buying iq 
outlying stores because they cann 
find room to park their cars in the 
congested shopping centers. Thé 
farmer is meeting this same prob 
lem by doing his buying in th 
smaller towns in preference to th 
larger. The small-town dealer : 
many times a better outlet for mer 
chandise than he was a few year 
ago. Any manufacturer who ex 
pects to secure real national distri 
bution for his commodities wil 
therefore, have to give greater con 
sideration to this dealer. 


A HALF-DONE JOB 


Bearing these things in mind 
and making an unprejudiced stud 
of the country’s advertising as it j 
done now, it ought to become a 
parent to any reasonably competet 
observer that the majority of ad 
vertisers are doing only a half 
way job in their efforts to crea 
and enlarge consumer acceptance 
They see the city and industri 
market according to one set 
specifications and approach the 
rural merchandising with anothe 
In so doing, they set un arbitra 
standards and rule-of-thumb met 
ods under which their acvertisi 
to both markets is administered 

With all due respect to them 
must be said, i 
strict truth, that they are n 
petent, either as merchandisers ¢ 
economists, to set down such ari 
trary standards. There is not 
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Would you try a flight 
across the ocean with only 
two-thirds enough gas to 
get over? 


Neither should you risk trying to sell the rich 
Indianapolis market with only two-thirds cov- 
erage for your advertising. 


In picking mediums for advertising to this market 
you'll find one evening paper leading in circulation. 
It gives you a city circulation of 85,522—as against 
121,945 homes by post office count—a two-thirds 
coverage but that’s all—and a two-thirds job isn’t a 
good job no matter how you look at it. To reach 
the other third, a second paper must’be used. Add- 
ing a morning paper gives volume circulation but 
no assurance of coverage. Too much duplication! 
Your second paper must be The Times—same field, 
same time—reaching and selling that other third. 
With a city circulation of 47,685 (latest A.B.C. fig- 
ures) it completes your coverage with minimum 
duplication. 


es isa 








One-third of a rich market like this is too much 
to overlook. You cannot afford not to use 
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BRING ON 
THE BULLS! 


WHEN chariots are mired and teams 
can’t budge them, circuses call out the 
“bulls.” The elephants get behind the 
wagons and push ’em to sound footing. 


Just so, when combinations of lesser 
mediums no longer draw, advertisers 
turn to The American Weekly and use 
its elephantine strength to save their 
campaigns. 

Its mighty influence reduces merchant 
resistance from Coast to Coast. 


The American, W eekly doesn’t sprinkle 

the continent; it isn’t an atomized spray 

—but a compressed stream smashing through the thickest populated, 

heaviest capitalized trading areas—saturating, dominating, deman¢- 
compelling force. 

Its readers are the prosperity-stabilizers of America. They 
spend constantly, not seasonally. ‘They are metropolitan folk— 
steady earners with ready money to satisfy appetites, vanities and 
needs. 

They are maximum wage craftsmen, prosperous shopkeepers, 
successful professionals and canny investors. 

Their communities absorb half the nation’s general merchandising 
output. 

Three-fourths of our total wealth is carried in their pay-envelopes, 
their bank deposits and their property holdings. 

They don’t pinch pennies or stint desires. 

They buy the most and best automobiles and face creams—silk 
stockings and washing machines—electric refrigerators and canned 
foods. 

This is the primping class—diligent users of cosmetics, beauti- 
fiers and toilet articles—always “keeping up with the Joneses,” 
and the times. 

They demand the newest, the latest, the best—and they shop 
advertising columns to find them. 
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Their local papers are so crowded with the competing displays 
of retailer and national products that ordinary and piking copy is 
lost in the shuffle. 

Amid these labels of black and white, the poster-sized, full-color 
pages of The A merican W eekly ALONE guarantee universal attention. 

Restricted in number and interspersed among the one section that 
never goes unread, they stand out from a drab welter of printer’s 
ink, with the distinction of a Sargent portrait among a batch of 
monochromes. 

Five million such posters—all distributed in top pressure sales 
territory—five million circulation completely spreading the strong- 
holds of business—for $15,000 per. page. 

Marketing power and color power—forged into battering-ram 
advertising. 

And results say that it’s the cheapest publicity on earth. 


THE AMERICAN 


=< WE EKLY 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City. 


SWinturop Square 222 Monapnock Bivc. 753 Bonnie Braz Waiciey Bios. 
Boston San Francisco Los ANGELES Cuicaco 
11-250 Generat Morors Bip. 1138 Hanna Bip. 
Derrort, Micx. Crevetanp, O10 
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manufacturer or anybody else in 
the land with enough experience 
or mental equipment to make and 
use such rules. Advertising is an 
economic force which is bigger 
than any one advertiser or combi- 
nation of advertisers. It has got 
to be applied, therefore, in strict 
accordance with economic rules— 
rules which, happily, are known to 
all. Many advertisers have now 
got to the point where they see 
this truth a$ it relates to the gen- 
eral market. And then, incompre- 
hensible as it may seem, they go 
right along and apply the old-time 
stiff-necked gractices to the farm 
market. 

Is this a ridiculous statement? 

If any manufacturer thinks it is, 
let him make a survey of his own 
advertising activities and have the 
courage to tell himself the truth. 
Unless he is one of the very few 
exceptions, he will read in the story 
of his own merchandising that 
this is exactly the way he goes at 
it. The writer is by no means try- 
ing to intimate that all the adver- 
tising addressed to the general mar- 
ket (which should include the 
farmer but usually does not) is 
properly conceived and economi- 
cally administered. It isn’t. An 
interminable list of instances of 
waste and lost opportunity caused 
by lack of continuity of effort 
could be cited. But, as compared 
to farm advertising, the difference, 
to the advantage of the general 
programs, is as wide as between 
day and night. 

The farm buying power, actual 
or imagined, of any one year, is 
usually the thing that decides the 
extent of the advertising effort for 
that year. This question, while by 
no means insignificant, is absolutely 
not of maximum importance. No 
advertising campaign, whether it is 
addressed to the farmer or anyone 
else, should be based upon the con- 
ditions of any single year. The 
advertiser who is in one year and 
out the next loses the fullest force 
of his investment. Speaking of 
bromides, the foregoing sentence 
surely is one. But no apology for 
its perpetration is called for here. 

Advertisers who base their pro- 
grams—especially their farm pro- 
grams—on year-by-year alleged 
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buying power or on crop con 
tions make many ridiculous mis. 
takes and show lack of understané. 
ing of the most elemental truths 
For instance, the heavy rains al 
through last spring made necessary 
several replantings of the com 
crop. When it finally did star 
growing there were reports abou 
the corn borer being on the job 
It began to be thought that the 
corn crop would be short. An 
it is an actual provable fact that 
certain advertisers began to whittle 
down on their schedules as a result 


CORN IS LIVESTOCK FEED 


What are the facts as to com 
and how much right has it got to 
affect any current year’s advertis- 
ing program? 

The simple truth is that corn is 
not a money crop. Less than 2) 
per cent of all the corn raised is 
sold outside the county where it is 
produced. Corn is grown to fecd 
livestock. If, therefore, any ad- 
vertiser thinks that corn has any- 
thing to do with the worth-while- 
ness of his advertising, he ought 
to look to the price of livestock 
as the barometer. Livestock and 
livestock products have been fairly 
well maintained throughout this 
year and the outlook continues ex- 
ceedingly good. Yet the advertiser 
thinks of corn! 

Consistent advertisers, such as 
Montgomery Ward & Co., the 
International Harvester Company 
and the Gordon-Van Tine Con- 
pany, of Davenport Ia.—who for 
the last five years have been stead- 
ily on the job in their presentation 
to the farmer—are the ones who 
will get most of the additional busi- 
ness coming from that extra bil- 
lion Mr. Meyer tells about. 

Those advertisers who are influ- 
enced by that same billion to re- 
sume activities can consider it the 
most fortunate billion that ever 
was produced if it causes them to 
start out on a three- or five-year 
program that will not be inter 
rupted by year- -by- ~year cor ditions 
Whatever increase in busine ss they 
may get during the coming few 
months out of that billion » eT not 
be because of the advertising the 
do. The advertising will not have 
had a chance to influence current 
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sales to any extent. But they will 
be building something for next 
year and the years following if 
they proceed consistently. 

What the American advertiser 
needs now more than anything else 
is a more widely diversified mar- 
ket.. He needs diversification in 
business just as much as a farmer 
needs it in his crops. 

But he cannot get it in its high- 
est sense unless, or until, he can 
bring himself to view farm adver- 
tising as exactly the same as any 
other kind and governed by the 
same economic rules. He should 
leave to the. brokers on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade the job of 
watching and worrying about cur- 
rent crop conditions and can be as- 
sured that they will do plenty of 
both. But to him, so far as the 
conduct of his long-time advertis- 
ing is concerned, they mean exactly 
nothing. 


Los Angeles Harbor Commis- 
sion Advertises 


The Harbor Commission of the Port 
of Los Angeles is using advertising 
space in transportation and shipping 
papers, to call to the attention of ship- 
pers the advantages of that city as a 
port of call and shipping center for 
trans-Pacific and estern coastwise 
trade routes. The Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, is di- 
recting this campaign through its Los 
Angeles office. 


I. L. Harris, Production 
Manager, Koch Agency 


Irving L. Harris, formerly advertising 
manager of the Hamilton-Beach Manu- 
facturing Company, Racine, Wis., has 
joined the Koch Company, Milwaukee, 
advertising agency, as production man- 
ager. He was, at one time, with 
the Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago. 


Oar Lock Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Andrew Smith Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of -Ring oar- 
locks, has placed its advertising account 
with Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Outdoor pub- 
lications will be used. 


E. R. Strempel with The 
Stillson Press 


He was formerly 
Matthews-Northrup Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Printers’ Inx. 
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Precedents in 
Electric Refrigeration 
Merchandising 


Tue Cuicaco Datty News 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Please advise us what articles, if 
any, have appeared either in Prinrtsrs’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink MonrTHty on 
the subject of Electric Refrigeration. 

Tue Cuicaco- Dairy News, 
H. C. Dart, 
Advertising Department. 


N the days when business was 

carried on in secrecy there was 
little precedent to follow. Each 
manufacturer had to make his 
own way. Now, there is much 
material for study and considera- 
tion while an industry is still in 
its infancy. The open door pol- 
icy brings out the facts quickly 
and the entire business world 
benefits, Problems that might usu- 
ally take years to solve are often 
eliminated in a very brief space 
of time. 

No less than eighteen articles 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
concerning electric refrigeration. 
Here are some of the problems 
that are discussed: Advertising, 
securing distribution, co-operative 
advertising, handling service mat- 
ters, overcoming sales objections, 
dealer selling methods, preparing 
the salesman’s canvass, demon- 
stration methods and _instruct- 
ing salesmen in correct selling 
methods. 

Several of the articles also take 
up the effect of electrical refriger- 
ation on the ice industry. Instead 
of harming ice manufacturers the 
new industry is giving the old one 
an impetus.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Leaves ““The Farm Journal” 


Albert P. McNamee, for two years 
Eastern advertising manager of The 
Farm Journal, has resigned. He had 
been associated with this publication for 
seven years. 


Farm Paper Campaign on 
Leather Puttees 


The _Williams ufacturing 
pany, Portsmouth, N. Y., has 
a farm paper campaign on Excelsior 
brand leather puttees. 


Com- 
started 
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The Primary Farm Market 





The red areas comprise the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, determined by correctly rating each of the 
3044 counties in the United States according to farm income, 
farm property value and number of white farm families. 


No arbitrary group of states, nor any single state, but the best 
counties in the entire United States, constitute the Primary 
Farm Market. 


The farm 


(T— first in __ the 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - BOSTON - ATLANTA 
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This enormous 
onsumption of Lubricants 
proves again the amazing size 
of the Primary Farm Market 


Farmers buy 143,000,000 gallons of lubricating 
oil and 180,000,000 pounds of lubricating 
greases annually. Farmers own over 4,000,000 
automobiles, over 500,000 motor trucks, over 
2,500,000 gasoline engines and over 600,000 
tractors. Altogether farmers own $2,691, 
000,000 worth of farm machinery and imple- 
ments most of which require lubrication. 


The Primary Farm Markét—composed of 
the 1198 better-than-average agricultural 


counties — has 


69.4% of all farm income 

74.1% of all farm property value 
59.9% of all white farm families 
60% of.-all important trading centers 


The Farm Journal has 76.2% of its circulation 
in the Primary Farm Market and the greatest 
volume of R.F.D. circulation—the most 
reliable gauge to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


ournal 


farm field 
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The Purchasing Agent Looks at 
Industrial Advertising 


He Sees That It Helps Him—But He Also Sees Some Possible 
Improvements 


By Harry Merrill iieheieh 


OME millions of dollars are 
going, this year and every 
year, into a form of advertising in 
which the general consuming pub- 
lic has no direct interest at all, but 
in which it has an immense and 
rapidly growing indirect interest. 
This is the advertising the sole 
purpose of which is to promote 
the sale, and thereby render more 
efficient the distribution, of the 
primary and secondary materials 
of industry; both the raw mate- 
rials which are to be transformed 
by manufacture into useful arti- 
cles, and the tools and machinery 
which are necessary to this 
process. 
From the fact that this adver- 


tising not only persists from year 
to year, but is steadily increasing 
in amount and variety, it is evident 


that, in the opinion of its em- 
ployers, on the whole it is doing 
its job. But is that the whole 
story? 

Before the final verdict can be 
passed upon the efficiency of in- 
dustrial advertising, there is an- 
other side to be considered. The 
manufacturer may be convinced 
that his own advertising helps-him 
to sell, but unless it, and that of 
other manufacturers, helps him, 
and them, also to buy; unless it is 
used and useful to both parties to 
the business transaction, its place 
as a factor in industrial distribu- 
tion cannot be accepted as un- 
assailable. 

There is in this country a group 
of men—not a very large group 
numerically — who possess un- 
equalled qualifications, by virtue 
of their position, for passing judg- 
ment upon this point. They, them- 
selves, initiate and carry through 
purchases of industrial machinery 
and materials of values aggregat- 
ing far up in the billions; and 
across their desks flow the requi- 
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sitions from production ‘and con- 
struction executives and  engi- 
neers, for all the immense volume 
and variety of equipment thi 
modern industry requires. 

What is more, the purchasing 
agent, by temperament and train 
ing, is as well equipped to weigh 
and measure values of all sorts 
and kinds, as he is supplied by his 
position with opportunities to do 
so. When he examines the claims 
of industrial advertising, which to 
a great extent is addressed as d- 
rectly to him as the products it 
describes are offered by the sales- 
man, his report should. be of prac- 
tical value to the men whose duty 
it is to prepare that advertising 

As a basis for such a report, | 
have just finished a series of talks 
with the chief purchasing officers 
of a number of the largest indu- 
trial organizations in the country. 
These few men with whom [ have 
been talking are responsible for 
buying more than a billion dollars 
a year of products, and there 
scarcely any conceivable material 
implement or article of huma 
use, from a complete steel building 
to a spool of thread, which is not 
to be found among their requis: 
tions. 


FACT HUNTERS 


It would be hard to find and tak 
to a more interestifig group of 
men for a man interested in good 
advertising. Behind all their wel 
defined, individuality of points of 
view,, and the individual shrewd- 
nes$ with which eath yiewpoint is 
invariably expressed, | you som 
discern what might be called th 
group mind of the buyer ; the atti 
tude charactéristic of the mat 
whose~job=it-is-te~pierce throug 
words and pictures to the esseniid 
facts. ; 

As to the variety Of industnes 
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they represent they are employed 
by two of the largest steel com- 
panies, two leading manufacturers 
of electrical equipment, two big 
public utility organizations, two of 
the largest trunk-line railroads, 
and two manufacturing firms of a 
more general type. In the nature 
of things it has not been possible 
to set down here, literally, all the 
shrewd observations I collected 
from their conversation. What 
follows is more in the nature of a 
summary of impressions gleaned 
from the entire group, with direct 
quotation of some of the most in- 
teresting and striking comments 
offered by .some of them—the 

i stressed being also 


force the views expressed by ail. 

In general, the line of attack 
adopted with each of them was the 
same. It sought their views upon 
three different points: 

First: how much actual daily 
use do you and your assistants 
make of the advertising that is put 
before you; of how much assis- 
tance is it to you, and in what 
ways? 

Second: from your position are 
you able to observe and estimate 
the effect or influence of industrial 
advertising upon the selection of 
equipment by the production and 
operating executives of your own 
organization; is this influence help- 
ful or otherwise ? 

Third: from your point of view 
as a buyer, what criticisms would 


; if you could talk to the men 
who are preparing it, what would 
you tell them to do, in order to 
make their work more useful to 
your 


THE CONSERVATIVE VIEWPOINT 


Naturally, not all the responses 
to these and similar questions were 
alike. There are radicals and con- 


servatives among purchasing 
agents as well as elsewhere. I un- 
covered no uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm for advertising—one of the 
first things a good buyer learns is 
0 keep his enthusiasm, when he 
develops some, under strict con- 
rol. But neither did I find so 
much as one man who sought to 


manufacturer 
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deny to industrial advertising the 
possession of any virtue at all. 
What might be called the con- 


‘ servative view was put in inter- 


esting fashion by two of the 
largest buyers of all who told me 
that in their opinion advertising is 
of great benefit to the small or- 
ganization, but of proportionately 
less importance to the big one, and 
that what value it possesses in 
their own cases is largely of insti- 
tutional character. 

“Product advertising, as I see it, 
means very little to us,” said one 
of these men, “for the reason that 
we are big enough not only to 
maintain our own complete sources 
of information, but also automati- 
cally to attract the attention of 
everybody..with something to sell 
which we can use. No sales man- 
ager could possibly overlook us. 

“But the small company has no 
such .advantage; nor, to turn it 
around® the other way, can the 
cover the  small- 
company market. so quickly and 
completely as he can cover the few 
big. organizations like ours, with 
salesmen alone. The purchasing 
agent of the small company can 
and should, and presumably does, 
supplement the limited information 
facilities of his department by 
study of the advertising pages of 
the technical papers in his field. 

“About all that advertising can 
do. for us, however, is to keep us 
informed of the names and ad- 
dresses of possible suppliers of the 
products we need. As far as the 
products themselves are concerned, 
most of them are so well under- 
stood and so thoroughly standard- 
ized nowadays, and we make it 
our business to know them so inti- 
mately, that it would be a waste of 
time for us to study advertising 
purely from that point of view.” 

“Advertising,” said the other of 
these two men, “when it comes to 
the attention of this department, 
primarily impresses the company 
upon the mind of the buyer who 
happens to read it. It is not often 
that we are induced to correspond 
with a company, prompted by its 
advertisement. It is when the rep- 
resentative of the company calls 
(and we see everyone who does 
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w demands _ 
cery distribution 


ater coverage~ 
ew possibilities for advertisers 


HE circulation guarantee of THE PRO- 

GRESSIVE GROCER has been increased 
from 50,000 to 75,000, effective from the July 
1928 issue. 

With this substantial growth in circula- 
tion we can meet more nearly the resfionse 
from retail grocers and jobbers. 

With greater coverage we can serve more 
adequately those who recognize the import- 
ance of winning the grocer’s interest and 
good-will—we can expand our service to fit 
present-day demands for wider distribution, 
more outlets and greater volume. 

Although there will be a steadily rising 
tideof circulation during the coming months, 
there will be no adjustment in rate until the 
July issue. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City 


7 5. OOO Guaranteed 
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call) that it has some effect; that 
is, the advertisement is recalled, 
and the representative offering his 
card is immediately identified with 
the article that the buyer has read 
about, and it may very likely in- 
crease our interest in talking with 
him. 

“T am of the opinion that adver- 
tising is of only an uncertain value 
except perhaps in a comparatively 
small percentage of cases. It must 
be followed up by human solici- 
tation,” 

One very important point affect- 
ing industrial advertising  indi- 
rectly is much stressed by nearly 
all the men with whom I talked, 
and especially by those who might 
be called the conservative group. 
It is the principle of reciprocity— 
the definite policy followed by vir- 
tually every big industrial organi- 
zation of placing its own business 
wherever possible, other things be- 
ing equal (emphasize that point), 
with its own best customers. 

Curiously, the big purchasing 
men approach this subject very 
gingerly, and not one of the men 
who talked freely about it was 
willing to be quoted on the point. 
None the less, it is a very simple 
and obvious principle, and it is 
hard to see where fault is to be 
found with it,.so long as it is hon- 
estly and fairly applied—that is 
to say, so long as other things 
really are equal. 

You certainly cannot look very 
far into the policies and methods 
of any of the really big industrial 
organizations without discovering 
that to some extent they are like 
the famous Scilly Islanders who 
live by taking in each others’ 
washing. Some years ago I had 
occasion to study the buying meth- 
ods of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and at that time found this 
principle frankly recognized by 
this organization, whose business 
ethics are universally and de- 
servedly respected. 

But it does not appear that this 
principle, though it does take cer- 
tain immense bulk purchases out of 
the field of advertising influence, 
really controls a sufficient volume 
or variety of business appreciably 
to narrow that field. It is just 


one of those things the existeng 
of which the industrial advertise 
needs to keep in mind, in the sam 
way a navigator has to keep a cer. 
tain current in mind. 

The question of the tyne of ad. 
vertising best suited to the buyer 
needs was one that developed spon. 
taneously and most _ interestingly, 
outside the original three heads of 
my inquiry, in practically every 
conversation. : 


AN EXCELLENT SUMMARY 


An excellent summary of the 
case as it relates to the question of 
the advertiser, “Shall we talk abou 
our company as an institution, or 
about our product?” was given me 
by O. C. Spurling, engineer oj 
plant of the Western Electric Con- 
pany. Mr. Spurling is not, in the 
strict and accepted sense of the 
word, a purchasing agent, but the 
immense amount of building ani 
power service equipment and m- 
terial for whose purchase he is re 
sponsible, entitles his views toa 
place here. 

“I don’t believe it is any longer 
worth our time,” says Mir. Spur 
ling, “to prepare our own specif- 
cations for what you might calla 
standardized industrial specialty— 
carbon brushes, for instance. Spec- 
fications are highly desirable is 
many wavs, but when you come to 
a product (not a raw material, but 
a product) whose use and charac 
teristics are thoroughly well know 
and standardized, when everybody 
knows just what may be expected 
of it; I prefer to put it up to the 
manufacturer, and rely upon his 
known ability and character to give 
us the performance we require. 

“From that point of view, ina 
great many classifications, I sup- 
pose I would say that it is best for 
the manufacturer to devote his a- 
vertising to convincing us of th 
reliable character and abilities of 
his organization, rather than to 
trying to find something new to 
say about the product itself, wha 
there is really nothing new left to 
say about it. 

“On the other hand, where you 
have a specialty, a piece of me 
chinery, for example, regarding 
the design of which there are still 
differences of opinion or for which 
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there are no really definitive stand- 
ards of performance ; or some prac- 
ically new device which its maker 
believes to be a radical improve- 
iment over existing ones, it is most 
natural for the manufacturer, and 
most hel pful to us, to talk about 
he product.” 

One of the most interesting and 
practical observations, that applies 
o far wider advertising fields than 
he industrial alone, was contrib- 
ted by A. F. Macklin, of the 
consolidated Gas Company of New 
‘ork, when he pointed out that ad- 
ertising, being simply a method of 
hiding distribution, has no value 
ppart from that of the goods which 
it is helping to distribute. 

If the things that are advertised 
bre of good value, advertising, in 
helping to distribute them, is con- 
ributing to industrial efficiency. 
But if it is applied to inferior 
products, it works just as hard in 
exactly the opposite direction. 

“Suppose,” said Mr. Macklin, 
‘that, as not infrequently happens, 
one of our engineers or production 

en reads, and believes, the adver- 
ising of some new product, which, 

e becomes convinced, will increase 
he efficiency and cut the cost of 

e particular operation for which 

He sends us a 


“Now he is either right, or he 
s wrong, in his opinion that this 
particular product is better for his 
purposes than what we are now 
sing, or than any other on the 
market; better in operating effi- 


bf the final result. If he is right, 
en the advertising has helped us 
o find out about that product and 
dopt it sooner than we might 
ptherwise have done, and thereby it 


vho has that product to sell. 

“But suppose, as is sometimes 
e case, that the production man 
wrong in his opinion; that he 


erits of the product; suppose it 
really inferior to what we al- 
eady have or that precisely the 
ame work which it is intended to 
form can be done equally well, 
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or better, by some other product 
which we know costs less. 

“In that case the purchasing de- 
partment,. whose business it is to 
know this, must sit down and 
thrash the matter out with the op- 
erating department, until we and 
they together reach agreement as 
to what should be specified for the 
best results. 

“That is a costly process; costly 
in time and in many cases in actual 
money, too. Here, you see, adver- 
tising, when applied to the wrong 
product, actually operates as al- 
most as great a handicap to effi- 
cient purchasing as, applied to the 
right product, it is a help to the 

purchaser.” 


ADVERTISING IS JUST A TOOL TO HIM 


It is quite plain that Mr. Mack- 
lin, while he believes in advertis- 
ing, has too clear a perception of 
its actual place in the business 
structure to endow it with magical 
virtues. To him it is just a tool; 
a valuable and all but indispensable 
tool, but of no value apart from 
the materials to which it is applied. 

He himself reads and studies, 
daily, an immense amount of ad- 
vertising, and regards this as an 
essential part of his routine. It 
was interesting to discover that, on 
the whole, while he reads both 
periodical and direct-mail advertis- 
ing with great care, Mr. Macklin 
spends a larger share of his time 
on the direct-mail material that 
comes to his desk, and considers 
it relatively more useful to him. 

His preference, however, is due 
simply to his conclusion from ex- 
perience that direct mail is apt to 
be more definite and specific, and 
so give him what he wants, or 
show him that it has nothing for 
him, at less expense in time than 
the periodical advertisement. If 
they came to the point as promptly 
as direct-mail pieces, he would rank 
periodical advertisements as highly. 

“If you, as a buyer, could talk 
to the men who are advertising to 

you, for what would you ask 
them?” I asked Mr. Macklin. 

“The facts and no frills,” he re- 
plied promptly. “An advertisement 
that is not cledr, or that wastes 
time in coming to the point, uses 
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The mainspring of every buying decision is—faith. When you part 
your money for something you buy for the first time, it is because 
product has earned your confidence out of its association with some 
or something you know and believe in. 


Our introduction to the new comes most propitiously from those why 
we know best and in whom we have fullest faith. The important thi 
about every introduction is—the introducer. 


In no respect is this more true than when you buy from advertising. 
fuller your confidence in the authority, and the sincerity, of an e 
lished and esteemed publication, the more whole-heartedly will x 
extend that faith to the product it sponsors. 


The Good Housekeeping Seal, symbol of Good Housekeeping’s prom 
tion of its public, constitutes a dramatic exhibit of the part that faiths 


play in advertising. 


HE Seal of Good House- 
keeping is a force without 
perallet in the buying de- 
cisions of the nation. Every- 
where, in stores all over the 
ae. you encounter the Good 
Housekeeping Seal. It appears on tens 
of millions of packaged products, on 
hundreds of thousands of dealers’ 
shelves—in grocery stores, in drug stores, 
in department stores, in electrical and 
hardware stores—wherever you buy 
your conveniences of the everyday. 


What is the significance of this symbol 
that makes it stand out as the single, 
universally identifying hallmark of 
quality ? 


* * * 
The Seal has had conferred upon it by 
the — of this country the force of 
Authority. They look upon it as infal- 
lible proof of the excellence and the 
worth of every product on which it is 


That they do so 
is, of course, es- 
tablished by the 
widespread adop- 
tion ofthe Seal by 
manufacturers. 

One manufactur- 
er alone distrib- 

Laboratory tests 


by 
usekeeping conditions. 


utes and sells fifty million padi 
his product carrying the Seal. 

We do not know the number ¢ 
in use by all the manufacturers 
the right to their use. We dare m 
pute the total number of seals di 
on products to the public annual 
we are confident that they would 
gate a total that would be incred 


The adoption by manufacturers¢ 
Housekeeping Seal resulting f 
public’s acceptance is signif 
even greater significance is the 
dence behind this Seal that o 
widespread recognition. 

. * * 
Every manufacturer, whether a 
tiser in Good Housekeeping 
may have his product tested by 
perts of Good Housekeeping. 
There is but one stipulation: Th 
uct must have sufficient distnb 
be conveniently purchasable } 
Housekeeping’s 
national audi- 
ence. If a manu- 
facturer passes 
the test, he may 
employ the Seal 
upon his prod- 
uct, 
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lays in advertising 


Good Housekeeping | 
e Institute 


C 
o) 


s product is disapproved, construc- 
suggestions are made for bringin 
b to the Good Housekeeping stand- 
And after changes, it may be re- 
itted for test. 
tests are conducted by experts and 
neers in our own laboratories under 
litions approximating those that 
in the average home. 
her expense nor trouble are con- 
ed in attempts to lighten the 
ekeeper’s burden. No charge is 
to the manufacturer; because this 
service conducted for our readers, 
d to be a buying guide for the 
Dn. 
n you encounter the Seal of Good 
ekeeping, you may rest assured 
will have a guarantee of quality in 
product and satisfactory service in 
ome. 
e Seal appears on a household de- 
you may be sure that the appliance 
een given practical and engineering 
and found efficient and well con- 
ed. 
> Seal appears on a food product 
bilet preparation, you may be sure 


fe) Conducted by 
SOUSEKEEPING Mack 


Good SeuteResping 
Seal was inaugurat 
twenty yearsagowith 
one objective: to ser- 
ve the public. But it 
serves the manufac- 

® turer, too. 


wy 


standards of purity, of manufacturin 
excellence; that it is a wholesome fi 

or an efficacious toilet —- and 
contains«no element of harm. 


There exists a further guarantee of ex- 
cellence to every product advertised in 
Good Housekeeping. Each carries the 
full money-back guarantee with which 
Good Housekeeping supports every ad- 
vertisement in its pages. 

* * * 
Faith in buying is based on the fact that 
most of us have a distinct sense of con- 
fidence in familiar things—things we 
are used to. 


From the richness of its a over 
the past fifty years, Good Housekeeping 
has deveioped that essential of a great 
publication—character. 


Little wonder that the public brings to 
the products of American manufacturers 
sponsored by Good Housekeeping a 
faith that is born of, and matches, their 
—T in Good Housekeeping 
itself. 


The Seal of Good Housekeeping carries 
the full weight of Good Housekeeping 


it has conformed to the highest — its character, its authority. 


00D HousEKEEPING 


September Good Housekeeping—out now—again breaks a record. 
The edition is 1,659,000 copies—276 pages 


Reproduced from a newspaper advertisement 
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ly Billion Feet of 
4 LUMBER 


Produced Annually in Florida 


EW people who 

do not live in 
Florida realize the va- 
riety of its sources of 
wealth. It may be sur- 
prising to you, for in- 
stance, to know that 
Florida’s. lumber pro- 
duction last year totaled 
1,250,000,000 feet and 
brought a return of 
$45,150,478. 


This, moreover, does 
not include the value 
of the many by-prod- 
ucts of the lumber in- 


$300,000,000. From its 
farms it gets $160,000, 
000. From its tourist 
business it makes an in. 
come estimated at 
$500,000,000. And in 
addition to these may 
be added its commer. 
cial enterprises, its 
public utilities, it 
transportation and for. 
eign cominerce. 


Florida is a great and 
fast growing market 
which will richly re 
ward the producer who 


dustry of this state, its cael will advertise to it. More 
stores industries, etc. over, this attractive market 

can be completely and eco 
Floridareceives annually from nomically covered through 
its various industries nearly advertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
of Florida 


DeLand Daily News | Beach Post 
Fort Myers Press ensacola News-Journal 
Fort Myers Tropical News Plant City Courier 


Jacksonville Journal St. Augustine Record 
Lakeland Star-Telegram St. Petersburg Independent 
Miami Herald St. Petersburg Times 
New Smyrna News Sanford Times 

Orlando Sentinel Tampa Times 

Palm Beach News Tampa Tribune 
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up just that. much more than its 
fair share of my time and atten- 
tion.” 

Advertisers. who pride them- 
selves upon effective use of “per- 
sonality’ or who strive valiantly 
to inject a lighter or more amusing 
yein into their advertising get 
scant sympathy from Mr. Macklin. 


READING ADVERTISING IS PART OF 
HIS WORK 


“IT don’t read advertisine for 
amusement or for cultural values 
or for somebody’s opinion of the 
League of Nations or bobbed hair 
for women,” he says. “My job is 
to buy industrial materials. This 
man has industrial materials to sell. 
I read his advertising for just one 
reason—because it is part of my 
job, as I see it, to find out what 
he has and what his price is. The 
more quickly, simply and directly 
he tells me what I need to know, 
the sooner, and so more inexpen- 
sively, we can do business (or de- 
cide we can’t) and I'll find my 
amusement, entertainment and cul- 
ture outside of office hours. 

“Of course, I am only speaking 
for myself. My business is buy- 
ing. Men in other executive posi- 
tions, whose purchasing responsi- 
bilities form only part of their 
work, naturally have different 
views; and :f they like a touch of 
humor or human interest or other 
things which, from the purchasing 
agent’s point of view, are purely 
extraneous, I don’t presume to 
criticize. Everybody needs to un- 
derstand, though, that those things 
have to be paid for, just as nickel- 
plating and scrollwork on a piece 
of machinery have to be paid for. 
_ “The question is, how far buy- 
ing is to be regarded as a specialty 
—a profession, if you like. In my 
judgment, if you are addressing 
the man whose sole job is buying, 
you had better cut out the frills 
and get right down to business.” 

The advertiser’s problem seems 
to be to get a clear and accurate 
picture of the man to whom he is 
talking. If he is talking to the 
purchasing agent as such, as in the 
case of many products he needs to 
do, Mr. Macklin’s advice is excel- 
lent. If he wants to talk over the 
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head of the purchasing agent to 
the operating staff and the engi- 
neers, a freer treatment may pay 
him. 

For example, Mr. Spurling, al- 
ready quoted, admits that the indi- 
vidual flavor attracts him and is 
remembered in the great amount 
of advertising he reads or at least 
looks at, and he can tell some in- 
teresting stories of cases in which 
memory of an advertisement has 
been helpful. 

“Some time ago,” Mr. Spurling 
told me, “I read in an advertise- 
ment of a new principle of boiler 
design that impressed me as well 
thought of and likely to be valu- 
able to us. We are now engaged 
in studying this new’ idea very 
carefully. We are watching its 
performance in several power 
plants not far from some of our 
own in which we will be install- 
ing new boilers, and if, as seems 
probable, it proves up, we will 
adopt it. 

Another case of this kind is 
that of a new idea in roofing ma- 
terial. We have had more or less 
trouble with the roofs of some of 
our buildings, such as foundries, 
apparently because of acid fumes 
in the smoke coming in contact 
with the roof. We are trying out 
this idea, also, and it appears as 
though it would lead to some very 
nice business for the manufacturer 
of this new type of roofing. 

“One of the most striking ex- 
amples I know of the practical 
value of industrial advertising is 
in connection with that of a cer- 
tain boiler manufacturer. Some 
time ago I came upon one of his 
advertisements which illustrated 
the method of design and con- 
struction he uses. It looked good 
to me, and I made a_ note of it, 
even although practically all our 
boilers had long been, and still 
were being, built for us by an- 
other concern, and I did not think 
this design was in any. way su- 
perior to those of this latter man- 
ufacturer. 

“But a time came when we were 
in need of two new boilers, and at 
just this time the other boiler- 
makers’ plant was tied up by a 
protracted striké. We could not 
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wait for it to be settled, so we got 
in touch with this maker whose 
advertisements I had noticed. We 
tried out his boilers, found them 
satisfactory, and we bought two 
of them. They are in service in 
our plant right now, and giving 
good service. 

“In these cases we might have 
secured the information we needed 
without the advertising. In no case 
did we forego the careful test that 
must precede the actual purchase 
of important equipment. Yet the 
fact remains that the advertising 
enabled us to get what we needed 
at much less cost in time or ex- 
pense than could have been done 
in any other way.” 


THE CASE MAY REST HERE 


The case for industrial advertis- 
ing, in the court of the buyer, may, 
I think, rest here. The verdict is 
safely in its favor. But to the in- 
dustrial advertising man, in con- 

‘clusion, let me pass along one final 

word of advice. I got it from 
W. C. Bower, manager of pur- 
chases and supplies of the New 
York Central Lines. 

Mr. Bower wonders why so 
many advertisers are content 
merely to publish the same adver- 
tisement (and not a very enlight- 
ening one at that) over and over 
again without varying or changing 
it in any way. 

“I suppose there must be some 
reason for it,” said he, “but they 
are wasting their time and money 
so far as I am concerned. I read 
an immense amount of advertis- 
ing; I never miss a copy of ary 
of the good trade journals in our 
field. But it takes me only one 
reading to grasp everything of in- 
terest or value to me, in each ad- 
vertisement. 

“When I see that same adver- 
tisement again the following 
month, it doesn’t add one particle 
to the original impression it made 
upon me. On the contrary, the 
only possible effect it has is to 
make me, perhaps, register a note 
that here is a rather unenterpris- 
ing firm, or one without much of 
a story to tell, since it can find 
nothing new to say in a whole 
month of trying.” 


Government 
to Re-open Advertising 
Case 


‘HE Government’s investigation 

into advertising is soon to be re- 
opened. The Federal Trade Com. 
mission has definitely announced 
that another hearing, which has 
been postponed a number of times, 
will be held at Chicago on October 
3. The respondents at this hearing 
are the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, the Six Point League 
and the American Press Associa- 
tion. 

In its announcement concerning 
this hearing the Commission made 
a statement of the points involved 
in the case. These particular points, 
three in number, are stated by the 
Commission in the following lan- 
guage: 

_ (1) Alleged agreements by these asso 

ciations upon a minimum rate of com- 
mission to be received by advertising 
agencies for. advertising service with 
provision that advertising agencies shall 
not do business with advertisers at 
figures lower than this rate. 

(2) Alleged refusal by the publishers’ 
associations to “recognize” advertising 
agencies that share with the advertiser 
any part of the commission paid to 
“recognized” agencies, or, to permit the 
commission received by “recognized” 
advertising agencies to be id to 
agencies that share with the advertiser 
any part of such commission. 

(3) Rights of advertisers and pu) 
lishers to do advertising business in 
market free of artificial regulation of 
commissions. 


An indication of the probable 
reason for some of the postpone- 
ments of this hearing is given in 
this same statement by the Con- 
mission when it refers to the fact 
that negotiations were entered into 
by the Commission at the request 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association for a settlement 
of the case by stipulation. The ne- 
gotiations, however, were closed, 
according to the Commission, be- 
cause of the fact that the respond- 
ent organizations did not agree to 
certain conditions laid down by the 
Commission regarding its jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. 
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—$4,596,000,000 


Diversified Farming in the “Heart” Gives to This Income 
Even Monthly Distribution 
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No Interruptions in 
Farm Business 


pees. 
i. 2 


“Heart” State farmers are the most 
industrious group of business men, . 
and one out of every three is guided 
by Successful Farming editorials. 


This established confidence has 
promoted sales and profits for dis- 
tributors who use Successful Farming 


. regularly. 


What Successful Farming subscribers 
will contribute to 1928 sales is shown 
by a recent extensive investigation. 
Details for any product will be 
furnished on request. 


More than one million farm families 
subscribe to Successful Farming and 
represent a worth-while all-year 
market. 


FARMING 


ssimg Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 


Moines, lowa 
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CHIERS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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BARRETT ROOFINGS 
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NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
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Should the Manufacturer’s Retail 
Store Be Advertised P 


An Answer Based on the Experiences of a Number of Manufacturers 


Provipvexce, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 
Frequently a manufacturer or jobber 
also conducts a retail store. This puts 
him in direct competition with the re- 
tailers near his store who are his cus- 


tomers. - 

What type of local advertising can be 
ysed in such a situation, which will not 
arouse the antagonism of retailer cus- 
tomers? 

RicHarD THORNDIKE. 


RINTERS’ INK has queried 

several manufacturers about 
their methods of featuring their 
factory-owned stores in local news- 
paper advertising. The information 
that has been gathered  indi- 
cates that where the above condi- 
tions prevail the stores receive 
little or no mention in the adver- 
tising. 

The W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany owns and operates more than 
100 retail stores in the principal 
cities of the United States. Doug- 
las shoes are also sold by retail 

shoe dealers throughout the coun- 


ry. 

I This company’s plan of featuring 

lMmits stores in newspaper advertising 

iis somewhat different from the 
methods followed by other concerns 
that sell their products through 
their own and retail stores in the 
same cities. 

Lester D. Morse, advertising 
manager, tells of his firm’s policy: 
“We advertise in newspapers in 
the cities where we have stores. 
Each advertisement carries the ad- 
dress of our store or stores located 
in the city in which the paper is 

published. 

“Our experience has been that 
shoe retailers handling W. L. 
Douglas shoes do not object to 
bur store advertising ; in fact, many 
of them have found it to their 
advantage to tie up their local 
ore to our store advertising by 
lisplaying cards in their windows 
palling attention to the fact that 
y are the authorized agents in 
tir town for these well-known 
oes.” 

An explanation of the plan fol- 
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lowed by the George K. Brown 
Company, Inc., Chattanooga, is 
given by L. J. Wilhoite, vice-presi- 
dent : 

“We are engaged primarily in 
the wholesale manufacture of ice 
creams and ices for distribution 
through retail dealers. We also 
manufacture on a limited scale 
high-grade package candies as well 
as pan candies. 

“We operate only one retail store 
—a large candy, ice cream, soda 
and luncheonette establishment in 
the heart of the retail district. It 
is the largest store of its kind in 
Chattanooga and possibly in the 
entire South. It is distinctly a 
soda, candy and luncheonette em- 
porium. No drugs or drug sun- 
dries are sold. Neither is tobacco 
sold. ‘Absolutely nothing but can- 
dies, ice cream and ices, sodas and 
the luncheonette. 

“No package candies other than 
those of our own manufacture are 
sold through this store. These 
same package candies are sold at 
wholesale to dealers but this phase 
of our business is not emphasized. 
Accordingly, our principal contact 
with dealers, therefore, is through 
our ice -cream manufacturing de- 
partment.** 

“Very little newspaper advertis- 
ing is used by the retail store, 
the principal reliance for keeping 
the store before the public be- 
ing placed on the store’s dominant 
location, the attractiveness of its 
appearance and the use of the. dis- 
play rooms. Newspaper advertis- 
ing is largely confined to holiday 
seasons and the copy restricted to 
the exploiting of our package can- 
dies, no reference being made in 
any of our newspaper copy to 
either the soda or the luncheonette 
departments of the store. 

“No doubt due very largely to 
the fact that the store has been 
in operation for many years, thus 
making it a sort of an established 
fact beyond argument in the minds 
of our retail dealers, they seldom 
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make any referefce to it. Fur- 
thermore, it is operated under a 
different name from that of our ice 
cream manufacturing business, 
which fact, no doubt, helps to keep 
it out of the consciousness of our 
dealers. 

“Practically our entire advertis- 
ing budget is devoted to the fur- 
thering of our ice cream manufac- 
turing business and in none of our 
ice cream advertising is reference 
ever made to our candy manu- 
facturing or to our retail store. 
This practice is followed primarily 
to secure unity of purpose in our 
newspaper advertising, and secon- 
darily to prevent dealers and the 
public from associating our ice 
cream manufacturing business with 
our retail store. 

“In other words, our candy busi- 
ness is identified in our advertis- 
ing with the retail store while our 
ice cream advertising is entirely 
divorced from our candy business 
or the store and designed strictly 
to further sales through our re- 
tail dealers exclusively. 

“In this manner we have been 
able to side step any friction with 
our dealers on account of the oper- 
ation of the retail store. We 
might add that we are always very 
careful to avoid price cutting in 
the store. Our prices are always 
the same or higher than the prices 
maintained by our dealers.” 

Here are the opinions of several 
manufacturers that do not think 
it advisable to list their shops in 
advertising : 

“Our branch stores are all kept 
for the wholesale trade and, in- 
cidentally, for the service of pen 
users,” writes B. W. Fontaine, of 
the E. Waterman Company. 
“We have not attempted or ex- 
pected to make a profit from these 
stores. Service to the pen owning 
public is what we try to give to 
the greatest degree, and in this 
we find our remuneration. 

“It is not our custom, in general 
advertising, to place our addresses 
in the copy, and we have not for 
many years keyed any advertis- 
ing we have put out, because our 
advertising is essentially national 
and not local.” 

Another manufacturer of a ser- 
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vice product, whose name cannot 
be mentioned, says: “We do no 
emphasize the fact in our adver. 
tising that these stores do a retail 
business, because of possible dealer 
complications.’ The stores ar 
merely appendages to our branch 
wholesale establishments and ar 
also,important to us as repair ser- 
vice stations.” 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Com. 
pany, Inc., does no advertising of 
any description, other than window 
displays, for its three retail stores 
operated in New York. No men. 
tion is made at all of the shops in 
advertising appearing in buses, car 
cards,' theater programs or other 
advertising. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company also never mentions its 
retail stores in. its advertising 
Readers of the advertisements are 
referred to the local Dennison 
dealer and in some instances refer- 
ence is made to the fact that 
Dennison goods are on sale at de- 
partment stores, stationery stores 
and many drug stores.—-[Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


Death of Herbert S. Collins 


Herbert Seward Collins, vice-president 
and one of the founders of the United 
Cigar Stores Company, New York, ani 
president of the Union Tobacco Com- 
pany, which was organized a short time 
ago to serve as a retail outlet for the 
combined business of the United com 
pany and the Schulte Retail] Stores Con 
pany, died at New York on September 
11. He was fifty-three years old. He 
was made vice-president of the United 
Cigars Stores when that chain wa 
started in 1901 and remained with that 
organization until his death, with the e- 
ception of several years when he wa 
associated with the Riker-Hegema 
Drug Stores. 

In the September 8 issue of Prints: 
Ink, an article, “When Is a Cigar Store 
Not a Cigar Store?”, quotes Mr. (ol 
lins’ opinion on the necessity of cor 
centration of sales effort in retail cigi 
stores on one or two main lines. 



































Loft Reports Increase in Net 
Profit 


Loft, Inc., New York, candy maar 
facturer, for the six months ended 
June 30, reports a profit, after chargts 
but before depreciation and 
taxes, of $224,614, against $78,764 for 
the similar periods in 1926 and $277,903 
in 1925. et sales for the six montis 
ended June 30, amounted to $3,796,768), 
against $3,869,410 in the first half 
1926 and $3,771,126 in 1925. 
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Announcing 


THE MAss MARKET 
GROUP 


consisting of 


. True Romances 
True Experiences 
True Detective Mysteries 
Dream World 


(formerly members of the True Story Group) 


ONE MILLION CIRCULATION 
GUARANTEED 


Write for the Rate Card 


Puicie D. HyLANp 


Director of Advertising 
1926 Broadway. New York City 
CHARLES H. SHATTUCK METZ B. HAYES 


168 North Michigan Ave. Littie Bidg. 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 
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Northe 


Due to the tremendous 
influx of Northern Capital, 
the industrial development 
of the South has been very 


pronounced in recent years. 


Between 1923 and 1925, 
Southern industries made 
about 38% of the $2,447,- 
000,000 increase in the total 
value of manufacturers in 
the United States. Today 
the South is producing 
about $10,500,000,000 
worth of manufactured 
goods annually. 


The South has more than 
23% of the country’s de- 
veloped hydro-electric 
power. In 1926 it had 
nearly one-half of the 
country’s total increase in 
water power development. 


During the last two years 
more than $100,000,000 of 
Northern capital was in- 
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ton mill interests 
With an annual out) 
$391,000,000 Southe 
ton mills are produciy 
one-half the cout 
cotton goods. Howl... 
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cotton goods is les 
10% of the total v 
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The greatest epic eqmeins 
corded in history is beingyines 
ten by the South at they 
time. With a vast stor 
of raw material, labor and 
resources and with the agg YOu! 
of Northern capital, theSagther 
day is developing rapid con 
all general industrial lines... 
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dustrial frontier in theo \ 
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ithe or nearly a quarter of a century 
Luci W.R.C. Smith organization has been 
COU imulating information on Southern 
Ho kets and business conditions. This 
uct mation, together with the advice 
les marketing counsel of men who have 
Lv practical experience in Southern 
kets, is available to manufacturers 
‘ing to develop their Southern 
iness. 














he South is a most attractive market 
your product, and one of these five 
thern business publications will give 
complete coverage of the channels 
fistribution in your field, 


WRC.SMITH 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta. Georgia 
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COTTON 


devoted to construction, ad- 
ministration and production 
problems of the mills . . 
with a circulation of 8,500, 
most thoroughly covering this 
important industry. 


ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


the only publication devoted 
exclusively to the commercial 
phases of Southern Electrical 
interests . . . goes to 4,500 
leading jobbers, dealers, con- 
tractors and central station 
commercial departments. 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWARE 


reaches 6,000 jobbers and 
dealers in theSouthernStates, 
making it the most effective 
medium for manufacturers 
marketing products in this 
field. 


SOUTHERN 
POWER JOURNAL 


the only medium that thor- 
oughly coversSouthern power 
plant owners, superintend- 
ents, chief engineers and 
master mechanics . . . wi 
a circulation of 20,000. 


SOUTHERN 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DEALER 
is devoted to the interests 
of distributors and dealers of 
automobiles, accessories and 
other automotive equipment 
has a circulation of 
10,000. 
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Twenty “opinion” letters a day 
from a circulation of 31,000 


Is that 
‘‘reader-interest’’? : 


Of course, any publication for which 
its readers pay $4.00 per year, for ; 
only thirty-two pages per issue (but ; 
that solid meat), and which appeals : 
to, and is subscribed for, by the leaders of 
of contemporary thought today—that qt 
publication is worth considering. 
William Allen White says, “‘The a 
Christian Century is the most intelli- be 
gent of the religious weeklies in Amer- - 
ica.” He instances the type of reader ; 
we enjoy. a 
Here is a worth-while market for com- ws 
modities appealing to this type of citi- A 
zen. And Christian Century is closely his 
read—otherwise 76% would not re- ts 
subscribe. = 
no} 

Che i 


RISTIAN “ 
ENTURY ~ 


. 440 South Dearborn Street. Chicago, II. 
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How the Advertising Industry Is 
Arbitrating Its Disputes 


Most Cases Are Kept Out of Court Due to Satisfactory Settlements by 
Arbitration 


By James True 


Li building public of Chicago 
has been saved through arbi- 
tration from $150,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000 during the last five years, 
according to a recently published 
statement by the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee to Enforce the Landis Award. 
Another report states that more 
than 150 national trade organiza- 
tions and fifty Chambers of Com- 
merce have established arbitration 
facilities with profitable and grati- 
fying results. Both statements 
suggest the question: What is ar- 
bitration accomplishing in the field 
of advertising? 

In seeking the answer to this 
question, it was learned that at 
least one organization in the ad- 
vertising industry, the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, has provided adequate facili- 
ties for the arbitration of disputes 
between its members. Although 
no estimates of savings in the field 
could be found, the indications are 
that advertising is not only greatly 
profiting through arbitration, but 
that the method of preventing ex- 
pensive litigation can be greatly 
extended. 

According to A. Hatvany, secre- 
tary of the research division of the 
American Arbitration Association, 
his organization has recorded a 
number of cases in which ‘adver- 
tising disputes were arbitrated sat- 
isfactorily. Reports of two of the 
cases are particularly interesting, 
not only because they are typical, 
but also for the reason that they 
illustrate the simplicity and fair- 
ness of the procedure. 

One of these cases involved a 
claim for $550, made by an artist 
for painting a picture for an ad- 
vertising agency to be used to 
illustrate a page advertisement for 
a nationally advertised food prod- 
uct. The artist was commissioned 
by the Chicago office of a well- 
known advertising agency to paint 


the picture. The product adver- 
tised is known throughout the 
country by the figure of a woman 
which appears upon the container. 

The artist prepared a picture 
which was rejected by the adver- 
tising agency on the ground that 
the artist had so changed the dress 
of the familiar character as to pre- 
vent the immediate and general 
recognition of its identity. The 
agency had the picture copied by a 
staff artist who changed the paint- 
ing under dispute to conform to 
the one that appears upon the 
package of the product, and used 
the«work of the staff artist in the 
national advertising. 

The arbitrators who were ap- 
pointed and accepted were George 
L. Genung, Justice of the Munici- 
pal Court; Howard Cole of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, 
Eric Schuler, of the Artist Guild 
of the Authors’ League. These 
arbitrators, by their award, held 
that the advertising agency was 
indebted to the artist in the amount 
of $400. As to their procedure in 
arriving at this conclusion, Mr. 
Hatvany’s report has this to say: 

“The picture as painted by the 
artist was exhibited, and it was 
clear that the trade-mark charac- 
ter looked slightly different from 
the standard trade-mark used upon 
the packages of the food product. 
However, the artist claimed that 
if the picture had been returned 
to him with such a complaint he 
would have made some changes in 
the character to make it conform to 
the trade-mark, The agency stated 
that the time to make the plates 
and send them to the magazines 
was so short that they could not 
return the picture to the artist 
without missing the issues for 
which they had planned to use the 
picture. The testimony showed 
that the artist had agreed to take 
$400 in settlement of his claim, in- 
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stead of the $550 originally asked. 
Pages of the magazines in which 
the picture was used as a part of 
the advertisement were shown, and 
the arbitrators felt that inasmuch 
as the picture had been used, even 
though it had to be altered, the 
artist was entitled to payment in 
some amount.” 

The second case involved a claim 
for the return of $200 which was 
the extra amount charged for the 
use of color in connection with a 
two-page advertisement in a busi- 
ness-paper. The dispute was be- 
tween an advertising agency and 
the publisher. 

The agency claimed the return 
of the extra charge for its client 
on the ground that the printing of 
the picture of a bolt of blue cloth 
was so poor that the entire value 
of the color was lost. The pub- 
lisher admitted that the color job 
was not up to the usual standard, 
but claimed that the fault was due 
to the engravings that were fur- 
nished by the agency, and to the 
fact that the agency supplied the 
engravings so late that the printer 
had no alternative but to use them, 
since there was not time enough to 
have new ones made. 

Jacob Monsky, proprietor of the 
Herald Square Press, was agreed 
upon as arbitrator. Mr. Monsky 
considered the testimony, examined 
several copies of the magazine, and 
found that the contention of the 
publisher as to the lateness of de- 
livery of the engravings was cor- 
rect. The advertising agency ad- 
mitted that it had furnished the 
plates and sent them in at the last 
possible moment. The arbitrator 
also found that the plates supplied 
were not the best plates for use 
on the kind of paper upon which 
the magazine was printed, and 
agreed with the publisher that if a 
different type of plate had been 
furnished, better color results 
would have been achieved. The 
outcome was that, in making his 
award, the arbitrator found that 
the advertising agency had no 
claim against the publishing com- 


pany. 

One of the indirect results of 
arbitration is the tendency on the 
part of members of an arbitration 
organization to settle their dis- 
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agreements without the necessity 
of arbitrating. For instance, the 
Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America state in 
their report for 1926 that during 
that year 5,018 disputes, involving 
$807,081.77, were settled before 
submission to arbitration, due to 
the fact that an arbitration agree- 
ment existed in every case. A 
number of other trade associations 
have reported that since arbitration 
was adopted the number of dis- 
putes has diminished considerably, 
and a recent discussion of the sub- 
ject by James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, indicates the same tendency. 

According to Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, many misunderstandings be- 
tween agencies and _ publishers, 
agencies and artists, and agencies 
and engravers or plate-makers, 
have been referred to the associ- 
ation before they developed into 
disputes, and the decisions in such 
cases have been accepted and dis- 
putes avoided. 

Facilities for arbitration of dis- 
putes between its members were 
provided for by the association in 
1918. The vice-president was des- 
ignated as chairman of the griev- 
ance committee, and the one to 
whom disputes should be referred 
and with whom complaints against 
members could be filed. 


LESS THAN A DOZEN DISPUTES 


This plan has been in operation 
for nine years, Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
explained, but the number of dis- 
putes has not been large—less 
than a dozen. Two of the cases 
involved considerable sums of 
money, but the decisions were 
found satisfactory by the parties 
concerned, and no disputes between 
the members of the association 
have ever gone to court. 

Complaints against the members 
of the American Association 0! 
Advertising Agencies may be filed 
with the grievance committee by 
anyone outside of the organization, 
but only two or three such com- 
plaints have ever been filed. These 
were disposed of agreeably. 

Minor complaints, also disputes 
as distinguished from complaints, 
are usually filed with the executive 
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Highest Editorial Standards 


The First Thing to Consider 
Read Forest AND STREAM and judge for yourself. 











Among our regular contributors are: 


DONALD HOUGH CAPT. EDW. C. CROSSMAN 
PAUL BRANDRETH ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 

H. L. BETTEN NASH BUCKINGHAM 

ROBT. PAGE LINCOLN 0. W. SMITH 

Cc. §. LANDIS DR. GEO. PARKER HOLDEN 
DR. R. E. TULL COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


Constantly Growing Circulation 
1921 — 44,717 
1924— 68,328 
1927 —91,575 


(First 6 months) 


Over 100% Increase in Six Years!!! 


The result of our editor’s efforts to present the most 
entertaining and educational literature in the outdoor 
field. 


KEEP POSTED 


There is a great divergence in advertising values in 
the outdoor magazine field at this time. Every inter- 
ested advertiser and agency should keep fully posted. 


Founded 1873—54th Year 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


For full particulars phone or write 
W. V. HODGE—Tel. Circle 2585 


EDWIN C. WILLIAMS HACKETT & HACKETT 
Hobart Building 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Ill. 
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secretary, who has thus far decided 
practically all of them, and a num- 
ber of cases of the kind have been 
satisfactorily disposed of. 

“In one of these cases,” Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy continued, “that of 
an employee against one of our 
members, the employee appointed 
an arbitrator to act with the execu- 
tive secretary. The case was one 
that suggested the calling in of a 
third man. Another case was that 
of a newspaper publisher who dis- 
agreed with the interpretation of 
an order from one of our members. 
In this case, it was agreed by the 
advertising agency and the pub- 
lisher that L. B. Palmer, general 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, and 
myself should act as arbitrators, 
calling in a third party at our dis- 
cretion. But the arbitrators agreed, 
and the third party was not called 
in. Much was involved in this 
case, but both parties to it were 
agreeable to the finding.” 

A number of disputes and minor 
complaints which have been re- 
ferred to Mr. O’Shaughnessy for 
arbitration have arisen between 
publishers and advertising agencies 
that are not members of his asso- 
ciation. All of these have been 
decided without calling in other 
arbitrators, and the findings have 
been accepted. In regard to these 
cases and their causes, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy made the following 
interesting comment: 

“The greater number of disputes 
between publishers and agencies 
that have come to us for solution 
have been, in fact, misunderstand- 
ings as to the interpretation of 
terms and the application of estab- 
lished practices in advertising. 
When the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies was formed 
there were no written standards 
in the agency business. Standards 
were soon adopted, however, and 
reduced to exact language. They 
were stated briefly, and therefore 
misunderstandings were to be ex- 
pected, particularly on the part of 
advertising agencies who were 
not members of our association 
and who were not familiar with 
the deliberations that led to the 
phrasing of the standards. 

“IT have always made no distinc- 
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tion between member and non. 
member agencies in matters of this 
sort. Wherever ethics is jp. 
volved, I have felt that the inter. 
ests of all advertising were con. 
cerned.” 

Suits-at-law involving any phase 
of advertising are uncommon. Mr, 
pile pre said that even 
cases of insolvency on the part of 
advertising agencies have been 
arbitrated. Scarcely a half-dozen 
cases of any sort involving adver. 
tising disputes have gone to court 
in the last ten years, and in not 
one was a publisher a party. They 
were cases of minor importance, 
involving disagreements between 
advertising agencies and _ inexpe- 
rienced advertisers. Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy then summed up the subject 
of arbitration in relation to ai- 
vertising with this conclusion: 

“Credit losses have been negi- 
gible in percentages, largely due 
to the spirit of arbitration which 
now pervades the advertising busi- 
ness as a whole. Last year, the 
advertising agencies conducted a 
business of about $400,000,000 in 
volume, made up of an almost in- 
finite number of transactions, and 
yet, so far as the court records are 
concerned, there is scarcely any 
evidence that the advertising busi- 
ness exists. This is due to the in- 
clination of all who are concerned 
with advertising to use the easier, 
simpler and more profitable method 
of disposing of misunderstant- 
ings.” 


New Accounts with Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


_The United States Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer of Tifke 
wate and other table glassware, ba 
placed its advertising account with Wil 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago at 
vertising agency. 

Other new accounts with Williams t 
Cunnyngham are The John Hollan 
Gold Pen Company, The Ficks Reed 
Company, manufacturer of reed fur 
ture, and The Ohio Valley Oxyge 
Company, all of Cincinnati. 


A. H. Utt with Miller-Knopi 


Arthur H. Utt, recently with the 
Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, has joined 
Miller-Knopf, Inc., advertising, of tht 
city as an account executive. He 
formerly been with the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 
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Trail-Blazers, Pioneers— 
and Roto Covers 


History is full of thrills—Stories of folks who had 
an idea and were bold enough to put it through— 
The trail-blazers you’ve read about. 


An idea and the pioneering spirit were back of the 
rotogravure covers of SOUTHERN RURALIST. 
For nearly a year now, we have led the way with 
rotogravure service in the farm paper field. The 
results have justified the venture. 


We are telling the story of Southern agriculture 
with pictures, as well as with the printed word,— 
pictures of a type and class that can be reproduced 
only through rotogravure process. The splendid 
response from readers shows we are getting it over. 


This distinctive service has given SOUTHERN 
RURALIST greater individuality, prestige, reader 
interest and pulling power. 


Sell the Southern farm market with picturized 
advertising in SOUTHERN RURALIST. The 
covers are produced in our own plant. The roto- 
gravure department is fuily equipped. Rates for 
back covers, full pages or broken pages on second 
and third covers, represent only a nominal advance 
over black and white rates. Closing dates for these 
positions are the same as for inside positions. 


Circulation over 435,000 net paid. 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Serves Every Interest of the Farmi Home 
Spevial Representatives: E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


St. Louis 
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indorse: to 


These outstanding Automobiles, 
Coaches, Trucks, and Axles are 
equipped with 
Bendix Mechanical 4-Wheel Brakes 


Cunningham Packard Six 
Erskine Packard Eight 


me eel arte ll ‘OUR dictionary’s definition of “indorse” states in ex 
Studebaker act terms what America’s leading automotive manu 
facturers think of Bendix Mechanical 4-Wheel Brakes. 
Safety in connection with any vehicle is chiefly: 
question of dependable bra! ss: the kind of brakes that 
will bring it to a stop quickly, evenly, without skid. Bendix 
Overland “Whippet” Brakes with their 3-shoe self-ener zizing construction are 
Wee made for safe stopping. 
The cars, coaches, trucks, and units listed here—repre- 
senting various price classifica:ions— are equipped with 
Bendix Brakes; the finest possible evidence that ther 
builders are working to the result of your safety, you 
comfort, your mental security. 


BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
General Office and Plant: South Bend, Indiana 
Division of Bendix Corporation, Chicago 


Fully protected by patents and applications in U. S. and sbrad 


a) 


The advertisement shown bere is an 

example of the Bendix campaign now 

appearing in leading national and 
automotive publications. 
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’ bndorsement 


WENTY-SIX leading manufac- 

turers of cars, coaches, trucks, and 
axles have put a real indorsement 
on Bendix Mechanical 4-wheel 
Brakes; by adopting them as standard 
equipment. 

Two years ago the great Bendix 
plant was just completed. Bendix 
advertising began before the first Ben- 
dix-equipped car was put ip service. 

Today finds the Bendix Brake 
Company with a volume of business 
for 1927 totalling many, many mil- 
lions of dollars. 





In that amazing record of achieve- 
ment lies all the indorsement we 
ask for Bendix advertising. 

As advertising counsel, we are 
proud of Bendix advertising; and 
proud to be associated with this 
great concern. 


Williams & Cu 


Chicago a vy, : Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 











Hartford Advertising Club Hears 


Marketing Plan 


for New Product 


Agency Chosen to Handle Advertising for Imaginary Product Presents 
Complete Sales Plan at Luncheon Meeting 


How is a new product mar- 
keted? What steps are taken 
to measure demand? How should 
the product be sold—by mail, by 
salesmen or through dealers? What 
kind of advertising will best pro- 
mote sales? 

These and similar questions are 
constantly heard at advertising club 
meetings and in advertising classes 
wherever the practice of advertis- 
ing is taught or discussed. 

Some months ago, the officers of 
the Hartford Advertising Club de- 
cided that one of the most valua- 
ble educational things the club 
could do for its members would be 
to select an imaginary product, 
form a company, sell stock, organ- 
ize for manufacturing and selling, 
prepare an advertising campaign 
and do everything but actually go 
into business. 

The proposal met with the en- 
thusiastic endorsement of club 
members. Everybody in the club 
came forward with whole-hearted 
co-operation. Plans made and 
acted upon were as nearly as pos- 
sible the plans which would actu- 
ally be followed in forming a real 
company. First, a suitable product 
was sought. Out of the sugges- 
tions one was chosen which seemed 
best to meet the requirements for 
something new, novel, of general 
consumption and of medium price. 
It was a holder for two drinking 
glasses which could be attached to 
the corner of a card table. Two 
such holders attached to diagonally 
opposite corners of a table would 
provide for holding four drinking 
glasses. With an article of this 
description, glasses no longer meed 
be placed on card tables, where 
they are in the way and sometimes 
leave circles of moisture which in- 
jure the surface of the table and 
stain cards. 

Second, a company was formed 
and steck in it was offered for sale 
to club members. 

An article of the kind described 


had already been invented and 
patented, though it was not being 
manufactured. The patentee was 
a Hartford man, who consented to 
let the club use his product in con- 
nection with its marketing plan. 
This greatly simplified the work of 
patent investigation and the selec- 
tion of a suitable trade name. 
“Tray B-N” was the name chosen 
for the product. 

Everything accomplished up to 
this point was merely preliminary 
to the real purpose of the edu- 
cational program, namely, showing 
the members of the club, and par- 
ticularly the younger members, how 
a new product is put on the mar- 
ket with the help of advertising. 

After the product was decided 
upon, the validity of the patents 
approved, a name chosen, the com- 
pany formed and a working or- 
ganization drafted, the next step 
undertaken was the consideration 
of a sales plan and the use of 
advertising. 

At this point, letters were sent 
to eight large New York advertis- 
ing agencies, in which the club’s 
educational project was described 
and an invitation issued to take a 
part in the further development of 
the plan. Each agency was in- 
vited to say, by letter, wherein it 
believed it was qualified to render 
service and to specify the sort of 
service it could and would render; 
the understanding being that the 
agency’s part in the sales and ad- 
vertising campaign, when the par- 
ticular agency was selected, would 
be gratuitous. A special point 
made in the letter to the agencies 
was that the transaction should be 
handled in accordance with the 
agency’s customary method of busi- 
ness procedure, exactly as if the 
“Tray B-N” account was an actual 
account and not imaginary. 

Seven agencies r Each 
submitted definite and business-like 
propositions. Of the propositions 
submitted, that of The Erickson 
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The farm Journal 


Announces 
the 
Appointment of 


E. H. B. WATSON 


Formerly Advertising Manager 
People’s Home Journal 


as 


Eastern Advertising Manager 


With Offices 


Park-Lexington Building 
New York, N. Y. 


oD 





Wilmer Atkinson Company 
P. E. WARD, President 
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Appeal to the 
LEADERSHIP— 


Now! 


—of each business or profession 
you serve! 


§ Vacation is over! 
§ Back to the full day’s work! 


§ Business and professional men everywhere are resuming their work 
and planning the job ahead. 


At this very moment the leaders and managers of every line of 
usiness—catering to every industrial, commercial and profession 
group—are planning their ADVERTISING AND SALES 
ACTIVITIES. 


§ Now—at this moment—more than at any other time of the year such 
men are consulting the A.B. P. publication serving their own field— 
for guidance, practical information and helpful suggestions. 


§ Now—particularly at this season—both editorial and advertising 
ges of A. B. P. papers are filled with helpful material of every sort— 
in recognition of the need of the moment. 


§ Shrewd advertisers will be at the center of this timely interest ia 
each field with copy and space intelligently and appropriately 
planned for use in the A. B. P. PUBLICATIONS LISTED IN FULL 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE! 


(ly) 3a 
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Every A.B.P. Paper is a Leader 
—and appeals to the leadership in its field 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING 

AwertcAN ARcHItect (THE) 

\werICAN FuneraL D1Rector 

AwericAN GARAGE AND Auto DEALER 

AweRICAN MACHINIST 

AwerIcAN Mororcyciist AND Bicycuist 

AwertcAN Patnt Journac 

AwertcAN Patnt anp O1L DEALER 

\weRICAN PAINTER AND Decorator 

AwerIcAN Printer (Tue) 

\wertcAN ScHoot Boarp JourNAL 

\xcHITECTURAL Forum 

ARCHITECTURAL Recorp (THE) 

AvromoBILE TrapE JouRNAL 

AvroMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 

Baxers’ HELPER 

Bakers’ REVIEW 

Baxers WEEKLY 

Boer Maker (THE) 

Boot AND SHOE RECORDER 

Buck AND Cray Recorp 

Bumpinc AGe anp Nationat BuiILper 

BuiLDING MATERIALS 

Beupinc Suprpty News 

BUILDINGS AND BuILDING MANAGEMENT 

Bus TRANSPORTATION 

CayvaplaAN AuTomMoTIve TRADE 

CANADIAN DryYGoOoDSMAN AND WoMeEN’Ss 
WEAR 

CanaDIAN GROCER ’ 

CanADIAN MACHINERY AND Mrc. News 

CanaDIAN RAILWAY AND Marine Worip 

Ceramic INDUSTRY 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Ciass AND INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 

Coa. AGE 

‘ONCRETE \ 

Contract Recorp AND ENGINEERING 
Review 

Corton 

Day Metat Trave 

Domestic ENGINEERING 

Dey Goops Economist 

Dry Goops Mercuants’ Trade JOURNAL 

Dey Goops REPORTER 

DrycoopsMAN & SouTHWEST 
MerCHANT-ECONOMIST 

Dey Goops Review 

Evitok AND PUBLISHER 

Evecrric RarLway JouRNAL 

EcectricAL MERCHANDISING 

RecorD 


EMpaLMeRS’ Montury (Tue) 


Fire Protection 
Founpry (THe) 
urnituRE AGE 
TURE — (Tue) 
NITURE MANUFACTURER 
urNITURE REcoRD 


Gas Ace-Recorp 

Girt anp Art Suop (THe) 

Goop Furniture MaGazine * 

Harpware AGE 

HARDWARE AND MetTAL 

HEATING AND VENTILATING 

Hive ano Leatuer 

HospitaL MANAGEMENT 

Hote MANAGEMENT 

Hoter Montuty (Tue) 

House Furnisuinc Review 

Ice Cream Trave Journat (THE) 

IMPLEMENT AND HarpWare TRADE 
JournaL 

InpustriaL Arts MaGAzIne 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 

INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

INLAND Printer (THE) 

Iron AGE 

Iron Trape Review 

as SALESMAN 
NUFACTURERS ReEcorD 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Martine ENGINEERING AND SHIPPING 
AGE 

Marine Review 

Metat Inpustry (Tue) 

Mitt Supp.ies 

Movern_ Hospitat (Tue) 

Motor “Ace 

Motor Trape 

Motor Wortp WuHotesaLe 

NATIONAL CLEANER AND Dyer 

NationaL Hortet Review 

Natrona, Launpry JournaL 

NaTIONAL MILLER 

NATIONAL PeTroLteum News 

NaTIONAL Provisioner (THe) 

NationaL Reat Estate Journa. 

NaTIONAL UNDERWRITER (THE) 

Power 

Power Boatinc 

Power House 

Power Piant ENGINEERING 

Printers’ Ink 

PurcnasinG AGent (THe) 

Rattway AGE 

Rartway Exectricat ENGIneer 

RatLway ENGINEERING AND 
MAINTENANCE 

Rattway MEcHANICAL ENGIN©rER 

Rartway SIGNALING 

Restaurant News and MANAGEMENT 

Rock Propucts 

Sates MANAGEMENT 

Sanitary anp Heatinc ENGINEERING 

Suears (THe) 

Snore anp LeatHer ReEporTER 

Suoe Reratrer (Tue) 

SoutHern Power Journat 

Soutnern Textice BuLLetin 

Tea anv Correr Trave Journat (THe) 

TextTiLe Wortp 

Water Works ENGINEERING 

Wexpine Encineer (Tue) 

Woop-Worker (THe) 


MAGAZINE 


(Tue) 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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Company was voted most satisfac- 
tory. The company was there- 
upon retained to handle the account. 
The expense of an investigation 
was (fictitiously) authorized and 
the company was asked to appear 
before the club at its luncheon 
m@eting on September 13 and pre- 
sent its recommendations. 

Justin R. Weddell, representing 
the agency, went to Hartford on 
the date mentioned. His company, 
he told the members of the Hart- 
ford Advertising Club, had taken 
the club’s invitation seriously and 
in drafting its recommendations 
had applied to “Tray B-N” the 
methods which it employs regularly 
where the problem is to launch a 
business with a new product; and 
his plan would therefore be ex- 
actly the same in its scope as if 
the “Tray B-N” business were au- 
thentic. The plan, as he presented 
it, comprehended a financial set-up, 
a study of the product, manufac- 
turing costs, the organization, over- 
head costs, an expense budget, vol- 
ume quota, advertising copy appeal 
and other essentials for initiating 
the business and conducting it for 
a period of fifteen months. 


FIFTY COPIES DISTRIBUTED 


Mr. Weddell took with him fifty 
copies of the complete plan, which 
were distributed among the officers, 
board of directors and principal 
stockholders of the imaginary com- 
pany. Accompanying the report 
was a halftone reproduction of the 
product attached to a card table, 
showing two glasses containing a 
beverage, and demonstrating the 
use of the article most effectively. 

The “Plan for Tray B-N” was 
divided into four sections, (1) the 
preliminary investigation, (2) an 
outline of the seven governing con- 
ditions applying to the situation, 
(3) the outstanding facts revealed 
by the investigation and (4) the 
plan and recommendations. 

Under the first section is an in- 


teresting description of modern | 


agency methods of gathering data 
in the field. The “note-book” 
method of sending out investigators 


to interview the management of a 


company, the salesmen, the trade 
and the public, and to bring in 
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whatever information is important 
in the investigator’s opinion is con- 
trasted with the more scientific 
method of determining in advance 
of the investigation the kind of 
data needed on the basis of pre- 
liminary analysis, and, just as im- 
portant, the kind of data which is 
of no practical value and which 
should be eliminated. Careful 
preparation of this kind, the re- 
port shows, frequently reveals the 
fact that the investigation should 
not run into broad general lines, 
but should be limited to particular 
phases or to special problems. 

“To keep people from telling 
you what they should do,” Mr. 
Weddell said, “rather than what 
they really do, requires special 
methods (of investigating) which 
we refer to as ‘control.’ Lack of 
this control makes investigations 
most misleading in some cases. For 
instance, ask any man why he 
bought a certain expensive make 
of automobile and he will tell you 
it was because his large family 
needed such a car, or that it is 
cheaper in the end. or that a 
rough-riding car makes him ner- 
vous. But he will never admit that 
he bought it for social pride or 
social emulation. Send a question- 
naire out to women and ask them 
how they secured the glasses they 
are wearing, whether they first 
consulted an oculist or simply went 
into an optician’s shop and got a 
free examination. They will gen- 
erally reply that they got a pre- 
scription from an oculist, because 
they know that they should have 
gone to an oculist. They think 
possibly you should have asked 
what is the best thing to do, not 
what was done. After answering 
one question in this manner they 
are, of course, incapable of telling 
their views and experiences on re- 
lated subjects, because they are on 
record.” 

The seven governing conditions 
applying to the advertising agency 
and the management of the new 
company are referred to in the 
second portion of the report. They 
are (1) a paid-in capital of $50,000: 
(2) the company makes other 
goods, therefore no investment 1s 
needed for factory equipment; (3) 
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w product will carry only its 
of overhead expense; (4) 
roduct will be improved’ or 
ed’ in accordance with de- 
or as found desirable; (5) 
st of manufacture is based 
iight-line production; (6) the 
“Tray B-N,” is duly regis- 
as a trade-mark and is not 
o question; and (7) defen- 
patents are held on the 

*t. 
Under section three—outstanding 
s revealed by the investigation 
most significant statement 
ced the enumeration of facts, 
v, “The management (of the 
mpany) must, of course, be 
competent, and the policies which 
are clearly indicated by the inves- 
tigation must, to succeed, be pur- 





sued aggressively. Business can- 
not be made successful by charts 
and plans. Men with purposes and 
energy today, as ever, are more im- 
nake portant than inventions, machinery, 
vou cash-on-hand, or even sound pol- 


icies.” 

The facts revealed by the inves- 
tigation are: There is a real need 
ner- for the article; a definite number 


mily 


t that of people are ready and willing to 
le ot buy the article; there are obstacles 
tion- to be overcome in getting good dis- 


them tribution; the trade is skeptical as 


they to turnover; “Tray B-N” should 
first be exploited as a specialty to the 
went wholesaler and retailer; being un- 
sot a known, dealer demand will have 
gen- to be created by means of adver- 


pre- tising; the estimate of expenses 
against income is arrived at by 


cause 
have starting at the marketing end with 
think what the public will pay, and the 
asked profits distributors require, and 
), not working back to production and 
ering material costs. 
they The fourth and concluding sec- 
elling tion of the report is the “Plan for 
wn Te- Merchandising and Advertising.” 
re on The recommendations are very 
definite. Sales are to be made di- 
litions rect to the large retail trade in the 
gency principal cities east of Kansas City 
. new and north of Richmond, Va. Two 
nthe mailings are to be issued to the 
They smallcr retail trade describing spe- 
(0,000; cial offers, Consumer advertising 
other will be five and six-inch single- 
colunn advertisements during fall, 


winter and spring. A budget of 
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$30,000 a year is suggested. Ad- 
vertisements will offer a pair of 
“Tray B-N’s” for $5, postage pre- 
paid, if the reader cannot procure 
it at the dealer’s. Detailed sched- 
ules of prices and discounts are ap- 
pended. Estimates for the first 
three months’ expenses are given, 
as well as estimates of gross in- 
come. An estimate on a full year’s 
business follows this. Detailed 
tables cover every phase of the 
manufacturing and selling opera- 
tions, including the advertising. 

Action on the plan as presented 
will be taken at the next weekly 
meeting of the Hartford Advertis- 
ing Club. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the educational experiment here 
described is the opportunity it has 
given club members to observe the 
organization and operation of a 
modern advertising agency. The 
idea is worthy of consideration by 
other clubs. 


New Post Office Order Aids 


Correction of Lists 

A postal regulation amendment has 
been issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment which will be of particular help 
to users of third and fourth-class mail, 
in the correction of their mailing lists. 
The sender of ordinary mail in these 
classes will now be notified in cases 
where the mailed matter is forwarded 
to the addressee at a new address, if it 
is indicated on the matter itself that 
such information is desired. There will 
be a postage charge of two cents, col- 
lected upon delivery, for the card tell- 
ing the sender about changes of address. 

he following request should be 
printed in the lower, left portion of 
the address side of the matter, when 
this notification is wanted: “Postmaster 
—If forwarded to a new address notify 
sender on Form 5547. Postage for 
notice guaranteed.” 


Campaign to Introduce Cooking 


Wines 
The Italian Vineyard Company, oper- 
ator of one of the largest vineyards in 
the world, near Los Angeles, will shortly 
start advertising a line ef cooking wines 
and a wine tonic which will be sold 


through grocery stores. Newspapers 
in the large cities west of the Rocky 
Mountains and Western business papers 
will be used in a campaign starting 
October 1. Next year distribution and 
advertising will be planned on a na- 
tional scale. 

The Los Angeles office of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Inc., advertising 


agency, will direct this advertising. 
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tising profession make more effective use 
of Industrial Advertising. 


N 8 of a series of advertisements 
Oo. conceived to help the adver- 


Selling in terms of the prospect’s needs 
is the keynote of the philosophy of in- 
dustrial selling formulated in the 
McGraw-Hill book, “Industrial Market- 
ing at Work.” 


No amount of scientific selling will move 
the product that does not fit in industry’s 
moving scheme of things. 


This principle also applies to Industrial Publishing. 
A stereotyped publication is no more serviceable to 
industry than an obsolete machine. McGraw- Hill 
editors travel 700,000 miles a year to keep posted on 
the changing needs of their respective industries. 
One McGraw-Hill editor has just completed a 11,000- 
mile journey through industrial Europe to keep 
subscribers to McGraw-Hill Publications informed 
on economic trends which may affect American 
production and design. 
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Does History Belong in the Sales 
‘Manual? 


The Practices of Many Manufacturers Issuing Sales Manuals Indicate 
That It Does 


By C. B. Larrabee 


AKE a cat into a strange 
house. Then watch the cat. 

A salesman coming into a sales 
force is entering a new organiza- 
tion about which he knows almost 
nothing. He is a cat in a strange 
house. Until he has made him- 
self at home, his mind will be 
occupied with the process of ori- 
entation; and the longer this proc- 
ess lasts, the longer he will be 
a non-productive, or at best a par- 
tially productive, salesman. There- 
fore, it is up to the sales execu- 
tive to do all in his power to 
help the salesman become accli- 
mated. 

Of course, a great deal of his 
work has to be personal. In the 


large organization, the salesman’s 
district manager or one of his fel- 


low salesmen will be the most 
helpful. In the smaller organiza- 
tion, some of the work will fall 
on the sales manager’s shoulders. 
However, despite the importance 
of this personal work, the sales 
manual can and ought to be of 
great assistance in making the new 
salesman feel at home. 

To the insiders of any organi- 
zation the history of the company 
is so well known that frequently 
it does not seem to be particularly 
important. Yet, any worker, 


he salesman or a clerk in the office, * 


who does not know something 
about the history of the company 
really has not all the information 
he should have to help him with 
his job. Even though the sales- 
man may never tell the prospect 
that the company was founded in 
1851 by George Smith, the infor- 
mation is helpful in giving him 
a background for his work. 
Every company has a number of 
policies which have come into be- 
ing because of certain conditions 
of historical importance. Some of 
these. policies, without the back- 
ground of the company’s history, 


may not seem too logical. In ad- 
dition to this, there are other polli- 
cies that may have no historical 
importance but which must be 
known to each salesman. These 
most certainly belong in the sales 
manual. The salesman may have 
them told to him but he should 
have them in printed form, some- 
where where they will be at his 
disposal at all times. 

In the larger organizations, par- 
ticularly, the salesman feels him- 
self a very small part in a very 
large machine. The president of 
the company is merely a name, a 
name without any personality be- 
hind it. Although the organiza- 
tion may seem to him to be a 
vast maze, a few simple words 
of explanation will show him that 
it is as carefully planned as the 
organization of an army. 

Obviously, then, there are a 
number of things the salesman 
should know about a company’s 
history, its officers and its organi- 
zation. He can be told these things 
and some of them will stick in 
his mind. However, if they are 
written down and printed in a 
book which he carries with him as 
he carries the sales manual, these 
facts should become part of his 
common stock of knowledge. 

Recently, I looked over a num- 
ber of representative sales manuals 
and was interested particularly in 
the methods used by manufacturers 
to give salesmen an insight into 
the history and organization of 
the company. The methods of do- 
ing this vary, naturally, but the 
results are always the same; that 
is, the salesman is given, quickly 
and briefly, a good outline history 
of the company and also some in- 
sight into its organization. 

Merrell-Soule Company: 

This manual opens with a his- 
tory of the company, signed by 
Frank P. Soule, president. The 
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history starts out with the found- 
f the company in 1868 and 
s out a number of interest- 
acts, such as that the com- 
was the second packer of 
in New York. State. The 
» goes on to explain that for 
imber of years the company 
interested largely in packing 
and vegetables, and that one 
the founders of the company, 
rly as 1873, invented a new 

ss for canning corn. 

The history then introduces the 
story of None-Such Mincemeat, 
which was started in 1885. ‘Thus, 
the salesman is carried gradually 
through the history of the com- 
pany up to the present date. The 
article is skilfully written in that 
it shows the expansion of the com- 
pany to its present size in such 
a way that the salesman will be 
greatly impressed with the size of 
the company, as well as with the 
dates. 

The following words, taken from 
the closing paragraph of the his- 
tory, are significant in showing 
how a company’s history can be 
turned to good use in talking to 
the salesman: 


s gives a general history of the 

ness which all of us are striving to 

ild up to take its place among the 

American industries. Commenc- 

a very small way, its growth 

s always shown a healthy, upward 

1. It is a business with the “—, 
eals for fair treatment to all, 

itation second to none in its "field. 

n you, as its representative, com- 

n to daily contact with the trade, 

es the responsibility of carrying 

the ideals and guarding its long- 

shed reputation. As you go about 

laily work, you should always re- 

er that the man to whom you are 

is not thinking of you as an 

ual, but that to him you are 

ll-Soule Company. 


rhe next section of the book 
deals with the history of powdered 
milk. It tells about its invention 
and shows how the Merrell-Soule 
Company developed the process for 
making Klim. 

T next section deals with a 
very careful description of the 
manufacture of powdered milk, 
giving the information in a way 
that will make the salesman under- 
stan’ its importance. 

With this material as introduc- 
tory matter, the company is now 
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ready to step forward with a dis- 
cussion of policies, sales arguments, 
and so forth. 

The White Company: 

The White Company, maker of 
the White motor truck, has a re- 
markably complete sales manual 
which gives the salesman an ex- 
cellent introduction to the company. 
In the second section, which is 
headed “White Organization,” 
there is a page devoted to the 
officials of the White Company. 
This lists the home office officials 
and their positions on one page, 
and on the second page starts a 
district and branch office directory 
which will be of interest to the 
salesman. The salesman who has 
this in his possession very soon 
becomes familiar, in a general way, 
with the names of the leading 
officers of the company, and with 
the names of the officers and the 
locations of the offices in his parti- 
cular branch and of neighboring 
bratiches. 

Next comes the history of the 
White Company. This starts out 
by telling how, in 1863, Thomas 
H. White started the manufacture 
of a hand-propelled sewing ma- 
chine in Massachusetts. It relates 
how later he removed to Cleve- 
land and there organized the White 
Manufacturing Company, which at 
first had an output of as many as 
twenty-five sewing machines a 
month. Gradually the salesman is 
led through the story of the com- 
pany, learning how the sewing ma- 
chine business expanded, how the 
company began to manufacture 
bicycles, how it entered the trans- 
portation field with a steam auto- 
mobile, how one of the first five 
vehicles manufactured was a truck, 
how the company later began 
manufacturing White gasoline cars, 
the part that the company played 
during the war, the various re- 
organizations through which the 
company has come to improve its 
organization, and some general in- 
formation about the record of 
White trucks. This section closes 
with the following paragraph: 

“With this background of his- 
tory, with the conservative policies 
shown by the men responsible for 
building the White Company’s 
future, there can be no doubt of 
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By All Others Combined 


HERE is no more convincing evi- 
dence of Textile World’s leadership 
of its field than its “classified” col- 

umns. Here is revealed unmistakably the 
preference of textile men, for Textile 
World actually carries more paid adver- 
tising than all the rest of its competing 
papers combined. 


The seasoned advertiser knows the im- 
portance of the “classified” ad test. It is 
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a determining factor in scores of cam- 
paigns. Scan the pages of Textile 
World’s Clearing House in any issue. 
The story is there. 


A comparison of Textile World’s circula- 
tion with the units of the great industry 
it serves reveals practically complete cov- 
erage. There is no sectional demarca- 
tion. All branches of the industry are 
reached. 


Out of the flux of changing conditions in 
the textile industry, there is emerging a 


new spirit of progressiveness. Age old 
traditions are in the discard—there sel- 
dom has been a time when mill men have 
been more willing to listen to ways and 
means for improvement. What have you? 


Textile World. 
Largest net paid circulation and at the 


highest subscription price in the textile field 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
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its stability, its dominating lead- 
ership and the continuance of its 
conspicuous success in the indus- 
try.” 

The manual then plunges into 
specifications and the other mate- 
rial which the salesman must have 
in his manual. 

The Charles E. Hires Company: 

Chapter I of the Hires sales 
manual is entitled “Our Company,” 
and Section A of this chapter is 
history. 

This history sketches the com- 
pany from its foundation in De- 
cember, 1869, to the present day. 
It shows how Charles E. Hires, 
after serving an apprenticeship and 
clerkship in a retail drug store for 
six years, opened his own store 
in Philadelphia. It tells the fami- 
liar story of his discovery of the 
root beer which is sold under his 
name today. The history is not 
lengthy but it gives the kind of 
information which the salesman 
should have and which will interest 
him. One paragraph tells about 
the company’s advertising, which 
started in 1877 with a five-line, 
single-column advertisement in a 
Philadelphia newspaper. This ad- 
vertising has increased each year 
until from a sale of 115,200 glasses 
of root beer in the first year of 
the business, the company’s sales 
have run to many million glasses 
a year. 

Section B of this chapter deals 
with the company’s ideals. Section 
C deals with subsidiary com- 
panies, giving the salesman a gen- 
eral idea of the various organiza- 
tions which are tied up with the 
parent company. This whole sec- 
tion takes up only five pages and 
is admirable for its brief, interest- 
ing outline of the company’s his- 
tory and organization. 


The Stewart-Warner Speedome- 
ter Corp.: 

In this company’s manual there 
is an interesting illustrated history 


of the company. The company 
started in 1900 in a little one-room 
factory in Chicago under the name 
of the Stewart & Clark Manufac- 
turing Company. On the first page 
are shown pictures of the original 
factory, the plant as it appeared 
in 1908 and the plant as it ap- 
peared in 1912. The history of 
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the company really started back 
in the early ’90’s, when John K. 
Stewart invented and began the 
manufacture of a mechanical 
shearer or clipping device for 
shearing sheep or clipping horses, 
The basic principle of this clipper 
was the flexible shaft, a chain- 
like device with an enclosing sheet, 

The first automobile accessory 
made by the company was a horn, 
Later, the company, began the 
manufacture of speedometers, us- 
ing the basic principle of the fiexi- 
ble shaft as the connecting link 
between the wheel and the record- 
ing device on the gauge. The 
history then carries the company 
down on to the present day. There 
are some interesting pictures shown 
in connection with the history. 
There is one picture taken of a 
catalog page of ten or fifteen years 
ago, showing the early speedome- 
ters and their use on cars which 
are now so obsolete as to look ar- 
chaic. Another picture is of the 
present plant which has a floor 
space of more than twenty-oue 
acres and employs more than 3,700 
people. 

One of the interesting points 
brought out in the history is that 
the idea that the company got 
in on the ground floor and just 
couldn’t help but make a success 
of the business is erroneous. It 
shows that when the company 
made its appearance the market 
was already controlled by speed- 
recording instruments of other 
makes, but that the Stewart com- 
pany was successful in fighting 
its way to success. 

The closing paragraph of the 
history deals with the story of 
the company’s advertising. This 
shows that from the beginning the 
company believed in advertising 
and that at the present time it 
sends out more than 100,000,000 
selling messages annually. 

The other histories referred to 
so far in the article did not con- 
tain photographs but, after one has 
seen the interesting photographs 
used in the Stewart manual, it be- 
comes apparent that such pictures 
have a value far above the cost 
of the engraving. A salesman com- 
paring a picture of the first plant 
with the present plant, gets im- 
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mediately an idea of the growth 
of the company and is bound to 
have a new pride in an organiza- 
tion which has been so successful. 
He also gains confidence in the 
stability of the organization, which 
is one of the chief benefits a sales- 
man derives from the company’s 
history 

L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc.: 

The L. C. Smith manual starts 
out with a short history of the 
typewriter. This begins with the 
origin of the typewriter and then 
leads to the connection of the 
Smith brothers with the typewriter 
business, which dates back to 1888. 
The history is quite brief but it 
sketches the various evolutions 
through which the company has 
gone. 

As a matter of fact, the value 
of most of these histories is in 
their brevity. There is no partic- 
ular point in giving a salesman 
a lengthy history of the company, 
because a multiplicity of facts will 
confuse, rather than help him. He 
should know where the company 
was founded, by whom it was 
founded, and the various steps in 
its growth. 

The Baker-Vawter Company: 

This company issues a large 
loose-leaf manual which contains 
a great deal of information that 
it is necessary for the company’s 
salesman to have. The first sec- 
tion of this manual deals with the 
history of the company. One in- 
teresting feature of this history 
is that much of the information 
concerning the early days of the 
company is given in the words of 
William A. Vawter, who founded 
the company. This has an inti- 
mate, personal touch which makes 
it as valuable as it is informal. 
A paragraph quoted at random 
gives some idea of the style: 

“In the morning when I went 
to business I had one of the girls 
in the bindery take a regular 
folder, end by end, fold up about 
a hundred sheets of paper on the 
plan that I had thought out. When 
I put these into a binder, I found 
it produced results.” 

It is obvious that a history writ- 
ten in such an informal and per- 
sonal style will naturally be read 


by the salesmen with interest. 

The growth of the company is 
told in outline form. There is 
a heading called “Plant Expan- 
sion,” which shows how the various 
plants have grown and when they 
were started. Another paragraph 
outlines the financial growth from 
the incorporation in 1888 at $10,000, 
to a reorganization in 1920 for 
$2,000,000. Another paragraph 
deals with the companies absorbed 
by the original company. Then 
there is a section which tells how 
the line has been developed, show- 
ing when each item in the line 
came into being. Further sections 
deal with the various organiza- 
tions which are inside of the com- 
pany, with safety, sanitation and 
hygiene, and with the employee- 
stockholder policy of the company. 

George E. Keith Company: 

This company, which manufac- 
tures Walk-Over shoes, issues a 
sales..manual that starts with a 
history of the business. This his- 
tory points out that the company 
was really founded in 1758, when 
the _great-great-great-grandfather 
of Harold C. Keith was making 
shoes and tanning leather. The 
early history of the company is 
a history of the family, which has 
always been so closely identified 
with the business. 

The history then traces the busi- 
ness down through its many de- 
velopments up to the present date. 
From history, the opening section 
gradually steps into policy, relat- 
ing certain of the basic policies 
upon which the company is built. 
The article tells about certain vet- 
eran employees who have been 
with the company for a great many 
years and then tells about the com- 
pany’s foreign business. This is 
important because the salesman at 
once gets the idea that the com- 
pany is not just a local proposi- 
tion, but has branches all over the 
world. There is a valuable sec- 
tion which, in outline form, tells 
“Walk-Over Facts Worth Know- 
ing.” These facts include such in- 
formation as: established July 1, 
1874; sales, 1874, first year, $20,- 
000; for the last five years, average 
annual output $25,000,000; capacity 
20,000 pairs daily—10,000 pairs 
each, men’s and women’s; and 
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do a better job than it has ever 
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other interesting information such 
as the number of employees, weekly 
pay-roll, floor space, and so forth. 
The history closes with the story 
of how the Walk-Over name origi- 
nated 
* * + 

It would be possible to quote 
from a great many other sales 
manuals but those already outlined 
show pretty well how the question 
of history is handled. 

Manufacturers who conduct di- 
rect-selling organizations face a 
slightly different problem in re- 
lating the history of the company. 
Theirs is a different type of sales 
force and a little different type 
of salesman. For the benefft of 
manufacturers who are interested 
in this type of selling, it might 
be well to illustrate the method 
used by the Fuller Brush Com- 


pany. 
One of the first pages of the 
Fuller manual shows a picture of 
Alfred C. Fuller, the president. 
The history of the company, in- 
stead of being called a history, is 
called, “Mr. Fuller’s Story.” It 
tells how an eighteen-year-old boy 
said good-bye to his family and 
started for Boston. The boy was 
Alfred C. Fuller. He secured a 
position as a salesman with a small 
brush manufacturer in a suburb 
of Boston. Then is told how he 
started his own factory and later 
moved to Hartford, where he 
rented a small warehouse. An il- 
lustration of the first factory is 
shown in the book. On its facing 
pages are illustrations of the main 
factory and office buildings of to- 
day, the Canadian factory and the 
ivory division factory. There fol- 
lows a chart showing the growth 
of the company since 1912. The 
historical section ends with a para- 
graph telling about the company’s 
national advertising. Here, again, 
it will be noticed that the com- 
pany has used pictures liberally. 
The idea of giving salesmen a 
historical background of the com- 
pany is not to cram their heads 
full of historical facts, but rather 
to give them a pride in the growth 
and stability of the organization. 
More irequently than a great many 
sales executives are willing to ad- 
mit, the words “The growth and 
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size of our company are evidence 
of the quality of our products,” 
have a real value in helping the 
salesman close his sale. However, 
regardless of the actual sales value 
of a salesman’s knowledge of a 
company’s history, there is the 
morale value. A salesman who has 
read the history of his company 
is no longer a strange cat in a 
strange house. At least, he knows 
how the company came into being 
and what it has done since its 
inception. 

The average sales manual is an 
almost formidable collection of 
facts. These facts are anything 
but thrilling, most of them be- 
ing dry data concerning prices, 
specifications, and so forth. <A 
little outline of history for the 
salesman will serve to give a back- 
ground to these facts and will give 
a life to the sales manual that it 
might not otherwise have. 


W. H. Butler Joins C. J. 
Oliphant Agency 

W. H. Butler has joined the plan 
and copy department of the C. J. Oli- 
phant Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York. He was formerly with Charles 
Austin Bates, New York. Previous to 
that connection he had been with the 
Robbins Publishing Company, also of 
that . city. 


Radio Account to Albert 
Frank Agency 


The Polymet Manufacturing Company 


of New York, maker of radio parts, 
has appointed Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, to direct its advertising. Radio 
business papers, consumer magazines, 
and newspapers in the larger cities will 
be used. 


Coal Operators Appoint 
Buchen Agency 


The Coal Operators’ 
Illinois, Chicago, has appointed The 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
For the time being, Illinois newspapers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Association of 


H. W. Topley Joins Lord 
Manufacturing Company 


Harry W. Topley, Western sales 
manager of the Spicer Manufacturing 
Corporation, Plainfield, N. J., has joined 
the Lord Manufacturing Company, 
Erie. Pa. He will have charge of 
sales with offices at Detroit. 





Cashing In On Color 


There Are Few Products Which Can’t Be Made More Salable Through 
the Judicious Use of Color 


By Crete M. Cochrun 


Educational Director, The Esmond Mills 


CoLor is the sex appeal of 
business—which makes it one 
of the most important merchan- 
dising factors of today. 

As an example, on a shopping 
trip to New York four or five 
years ago, I stepped into a well- 
known French shop on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Before I realized it, I had 
bought a more expensive gown 
than I had ever owned before. On 
my way back to the hotel, I pon- 
dered over why I had been so ex- 
travagant. Careful analysis showed 
that atmosphere more than any- 
thing else was responsible. I won- 
dered if it affected other women 
in the same way. So I decided 
to interview the proprietor. 

He said: “For many years we 
used clear electric lamps in the 
Parisian shop where I was ap- 
prenticed. In spite of the beautiful 
tapestries, silk drapes and oriental 
rugs, many of our most valuable 
customers were reluctant to stand 
before the mirrors. 

“One ,day in the midst of a fit- 
ting the lights went out. In the 
emergency several lighted candles 
were brought in. Their warm glow 
softened the lines of madam’s face 
and made the gown seem more 
becoming. Several days later the 
fitting and display rooms were 
equipped with orange _ colored 
bulbs. 

“Tf brought the idea with me to 
America. I feel quite positive that 
the use of this color is largely 
responsible for my rapidly grow- 
ing business. Under these lights pale 
people take on a healthy color. 
Those who wear heavy make-up 
seem less artificial, Strange to 
say, plain women appear good- 
looking, and pretty women be- 
come beautiful.” 

This sounded sensible and inex- 
pensive enough to try in almost 
any line of business. So I passed 
it on to a friend who was then 
getting ready to open a tea room. 


She used the idea. Her succes; 
was instantaneous. I feel quite 
certain that orange colored bulbs 
contributed to- her prosperity. 

What was radical then ha 

become  ultra-conservative nov, 
America has gone color wild 
There is hardly a product which 
sells to the general consuming 
public that cannot be sold more 
extensively with the aid of color, 
Some years ago Atlas Portland 
Cement made an effort to persuade 
architects to use a colored aggre- 
gate stucco instead of white. Pre. 
viously the only variant from the 
dead white stucco had been the 
mud color of adobe or the solid 
color painted stucco to give a 
resemblance to colors used in 
Colonial architecture. 
Atlas idea was to use chips of 
marble and other bright colored 
stones instead of white pebbles, to 
mix with the cement. 

For the first time stucco was 
made to seem warm, pleasant and 
colorful, instead of being dead, 
glaring, and whitewashy. A drive 
through any suburb will prove the 
extent to which colored stucco has 
_ accepted as a building mate- 
rial, 


COLORED ROOFS HELP SELL HOUSES 


Color for roofing material 
further evidence of the use of 
color in building materials. On: 
recent trip through the Northwest 
and Middle West I observed that 
many of the finest homes in newer 
sections of the cities had var- 
colored roofs. Interviews will 
several contractors proved 
color not only makes homes sl 
easier but brings higher pric 
They can use basic floor plas 
for groups of houses, thus saviif 
expense in planning and building 
and through the use of color @ 
vary the final appearance of i 
unit, so that each one has indivi 


uality. This is especially 
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B. A. I. S. 1922 with N. W. Ayer & Son 


How Ten Ayer Clients are 
“Keeping Everlastingly At It” 


February 1922 was the birthday: of the first 
Ahrens publication. That date also marks the 
beginning of our work for and with N. W. Ayer. 


Our first advertising contract came from this 

Agency. The International Silver Co. adver- 

tising started in the first issue of HOTEL 

MANAGEMENT and has been “keeping ever- 

lastingly at it” since. The same applies to 

Cannon Mills and Rosemary Mfg. Co.—other 

Ayer accounts placed with us during the first 

year of our first publication. pT ba 
We have not merely “been at it since” 1922 with Ive, l@ 4 membes 
N. W. Ayer & Son. Every year there has been Business Papers, 
an increase in the number of Ayer clients in om in Bureau 
Ahrens Publications. This year there are ten. Clow 


The placing of the first contract required faith 
on the part of the Agent and the advertiser— 
faith in our plans, policies, ability and future. 
But the continuation of the original advertisers 
and the steady addition of others from the same 
Agency required infinitely more. The original 
faith had to be justified and supported by re- 
sults. We believe the record speaks for itself. 


HOTEL INSTITUTIONAL RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT MERCHANDISING MANAGEMENT 


the business =, of the magazine for jobbers’ the business magazine for 
the hotel salesmen restaurants 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Office, New York Western Office, Chicago 
342 Madison Avenue 326 West Madison St. 


‘CANADA DRY’ 


R “The Champagne of Ginger Ales” 
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able in communities where a great 
deal of building is being done by 
large corporations. 

Some weeks ago the manufac- 

turer of a_ well-known line of 
furniture told. me that he had 
been unusually successful in sell- 
ing department stores on the idea 
of having a special department 
for unpainted furniture. He sold 
them on the idea of displaying it 
in connection with their paint de- 
partments. This has resulted in 
an enormous increase in the sale 
of both his furniture and the lac- 
quers and enamels which house- 
wives are using to paint this fur- 
niture to harmonize with their 
general decorative schemes. 
The Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, believed that a decrease in 
business might be due to colorless 
rooms. As an experiment the 
furniture from several rooms was 
spray-painted with colorful lac- 
quers. The same rooms (which 
had formerly been painted) were 
papered, some pictures added, 
colored bed spreads used with 
drapes to match, and more color- 
ful carpets layed. The first guests 
who tried the new rooms were so 
enthusiastic that it was decided to 
do over the entire house. Rooms 
which formerly brought $3 a day 
now bring $3.50—and the guests 
are glad to pay it. 

Americans eat more different 
kinds of food than any other peo- 
ple in the world. There are more 
possible color combinations in food 
than anyone realizes. A’ well- 
known cafeteria manager cashes 
in on this at her salad counter. 
She claims that people eat as much 
with their eyes as with 
mouths. Her experiments prove 
that the more colorful a salad 
can be made, the more successful 
is its sale. This idea can be 
adapted to a great many different 
food products. 

A little over a year ago my 
husband purchased on the aver- 
age of two dozen collars a year. 
Now he does well if he buys half 

a dozen. The reason is that in 
common with many other men in 
the business district he is wearing 
colored shirts with collars at- 
tached. 

Nor are men stopping with col- 
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ored shirts. In a recent full-page 
advertisement in colors Wilson 
Brothers tell us: 


The latest mandate of masculine at- 
tire is the ensemble, sponsored and 
achieved by Wilson Brothers Style 
Committee—a harmonious relation of 
haberdashery in patterns and colors for 
suits of any shade. 


Cleveland and Whitehill, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., have been 
makers of separate trousers, espe- 
cially work trousers, under the 
trade-name of “Keystone,” for 
many years. They recently put on 
the market a sport set made up 
of a cap, jacket, trousers, and 
knickers in harmonizing colors. 
Ordinarily the jacket is a solid 
color, the trousers are a lighter 
shade of the same color, and have 
a stripe, the knickers may be still 
a lighter shade and have a check, 
and the cap may be made of either 
of the light shades with a check 
or some pronounced pattern. Thus 
the application of the composé 
idea. -nas been building this line 
from a work trouser line of one 
item only to a sport line of four 
items. 

In one of our recent investiga- 
tions (we manufacture blankets) 
we consulted several thousand wo- 
men. Over three-fourths of them 
said they used definite color com- 
binations in furnishing bed rooms. 
More than half of them had 
bought blankets to match and 
many of the others said they 
planned to do so. Definite style 
tendencies in color were marked 
in the kinds of blankets pur- 
chased. Women no longer buy 
plain white blankets with colored 
stripes across the ends. Instead 
they are buying solid color blan- 
kets in pastel tints to harmonize 
with room decorations. The same 
is true of bedspreads. In blankets, 
rose outsells all other colors. The 
psychological reason is that rose 
gives the impression of warmth. 

The ensemble idea is becoming 
as popular in decoration as in 
wearing apparel. As a _ result 
orchid and jade green blankets 
have found more favor during the 
last vear than ever before because 
of the vogue for these two colors 
in other furnishings. 

Candy dealers with whom I have 
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talked report a steady increase 
in the sale of candies packed in 
boxes that are especially color- 
ful. They observe this tendency 
especially during holiday periods. 
Candy is still purchased as a gift, 
and as such the purchaser wants 
to get the greatest possible dis- 
play for his money. 

An exclusive interior decorator 
on Fifth Avenue features an un- 
usual bed, the ends of which are 
upholstered in brocaded damask. 
This, together with sheets of pale 
pink crepe de chine, forecast that 
the reign of color in the home has 
just begun. 

For instance, B. Altman & Com- 
pany, carry it a step farther and 
introduce in their display win- 
dows luncheon tables set with 
golden yellow damask cloths, green 
enamel-handled knives and forks, 
green glasses and salad plates. 
They report satisfactory sales in 
these new colorful items. 

The vogue for colored glass has 
become very widespread and has 
relegated much expensive cut 
glass to attic regions. 

The hours a woman must spend 
in the kitchen are made more in- 
teresting and more cheerful with 
the aid of color. There are light 
blue ranges, sea-green refriger- 
ators, green or red enamel cook- 
ing utensils, vari-colored floor 
coverings, green, blue, yellow, or 
orange kitchen cabinets; blue, red 
or green towels, and framed col- 
ored pictures on the walls. 

Uptown in his office the husband 
uses a green, blue or red desk 
set; green file cases, with personal 
typewriter to match, while his 
stenographer takes his dictation 
with a jade fountain pen. 

The business and social worlds 
are rapidly becoming a_ kaleido- 
scope of color. It is difficult to 
find a product that cannot be made 
more salable by the judicious and 
artistic use of color in manufac- 
ture, packing, advertising, or mer- 
chandising. 


W. C. Moore Made General 
Manager 


W. Calver Moore has been appointed 
general manager of the Keystone Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. 
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Canadian Duty Placed on 
Many United States Magazines 


Forty-nine magazines, published in the 
United States, which formerly entere 
Canada free of any customs duty, will 
in the future pay a duty of 25 per cent. 

is ruling was made last week hy the 
Canadian rtment of Nationa! Rey. 
enue. The contents of the periodicals 
named are descri as almost eutirely 
of a fictional nature and now come under 
the classification of unbound novels. 

The Canadian Department consiers ; 
periodical to be a non-dutiable magazine, 
when it contains a reasonable amount of 
“critical, and descriptive articles, news 
items or articles relative thereto, or to 
current topics.” 


C. H. Giddings with “The 


, 
Country Gentleman’ 

C. H. Giddings, recently manager of 
the Eastern office of the Associated 
Farm Papers, has joined the Cleveland 
office of The Curtis Publishing Com. 
pany, Philadelphia, where he will repre. 
sent The Country Gentleman. He was, 
at one time, with Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 


Engineering Account for 
Buchen Agency 


The Climax Engineering Company, 
Clinton, Iowa, manufacturer of internal 
combustion engines and_ refrigeration 
machinery, has appointed The Buchen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 


“American Gas Journal” Buys 


“Gas Industry” 

The American Gas Journal, New York, 
has purchased Gas Industry, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Beginning with the September 
issue, the magazines will be consolidated, 
retaining the name of the American Gas 
Journal. 


Advanced by “The Christian 


Science Monitor” 
George E. Munro has been made as 
sistant . advertising manager of Th 
Christian Science Monitor, with head 
quarters at Boston. For the last three 
ears he has been manager of the New 
ork office. 


Philadelphia Agency Opens 
New York Office 
Charles A. Long, Jr., Inc., Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, has opened a 
New York office. 


Death of Norris B. Gregg 

Norris Bradford Gregg, vice-president 
and a director of the Nationa! Lead 
Company, New York, Dutch Boy white 
lead, died at that city last week. He 
was seventy years old. He became vice 
president in 1916 and had been with the 
company for twenty years, 
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How Sophisticated Advertisers 
Use an A. B. C. Report 


ORE advertisers are looking below the “upper 
layer” of an A. B. C. Report than ever before. 

They are getting more sophisticated. They are 
realizing that pages 2, 3, and 4. can show bad spots as 
well as good spots, which are not visible on page 1. 


For example, page 2 tells you whether the publisher 
of a business or professional paper is sticking to his 
natural field or going outside for circulation to 
make a big surface showing. The Architectural 
Forum’s statement shows the-highest percentage of 
professional circulation in its field. Also, on page 2, 
you see the subscription price. Low prices always 
attract quantity; high prices produce quality—real 
buying power. 


Page 3 shows whether a magazine renews a high 
percentage of its circulation. The Architectural 
Forum’s statements show an average of nearly 80 
per cent. subscription renewals over a period of 
years. Circulation turnover nullifies advertising 
effectiveness—constant circulation gives advertising 
a chance to do its job. 


And the last page of the report indicates whether 
circulation is being “plugged” or whether, as in the 
case of The Architectural Forum, there is a nor- 
mal, steady growth, reflecting a natural, unforced 
response to the quality of the magazine. 
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A “25-Year Club” for Distributors 


It Was Formed by the Disston Company to Promote a Closer Feeling of 
Friendship between the Factory and Distributors 


By K. L. Zimmerman 


Manager, 


VERY member of the Disston 

25-Year Club is a hardware 
distributor who has sold Disston 
products for twenty-five years or 
more. 

The Disston business was started 
in Philadelphia in 1840. One mem- 
ber of the 25-Year Club, Ander- 
son & Ireland, of Baltimore, started 
to sell Disston products in that same 
year and has sold them ever since. 
What the writer believes to be the 
oldest hardware store in the United 
States, the Steinman Hardware 
Company, of Lancaster, Pa., estab- 
lished in 1744, is another member. 

Since the beginning of the busi- 
ness, the Disston “hardware line” 
has been sold through the hard- 
ware jobber to the retailer. 

Because of this jobber distribu- 
tion, a sustained contact with those 
who sell the product to the con- 
sumer has been difficult. 

We did many of the usual things 
to establish contact with our re- 
tail customers. There was busi- 
ness-paper advertising, direct-mail 
campaigns, work at retail associa- 
tion meetings, and Disston sales- 
men who called on the retailer, 
taking orders for shipment through 
the jobber. 

But these activities developed a 
contact that was, at best, uncer- 
tain. The relationship usually was 
not a personal one. Retailers did 
not know us and we did not know 
the retailers sufficiently well. 

Finally, it was decided that an 
informal, semi-social organization 
in which every member would be- 
come acquainted with every other 
member would help build the ad- 
ditional contact desired. 

But when work on the organi- 
zation was started, considerable 
difficulty was encountered. There 
was a serious question of the value 
of such an organization to its mem- 
bers—not to Disston, but to the 
members. Again, it was possible 
that the organization would grow 
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Sales Promotion Department, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


to such size as to be impractical, 
This last came up because our 
products are sold in the majority 
of hardware stores as was shown 
by an investigation made not long 
ago by a magazine, showing dis- 
tribution of something over 90 per 
cent. Therefore, a general organi- 
zation of retail customers would 
be a big undertaking. 

It was decided to prove the value 
of such a club; to limit the mem- 
bership until it was demonstrated 
that the club was of value. 

We decided to follow a sugges. 
tion made by a distributor and 
form a Disston 25-Year Club to 
be composed exclusively of dis- 
tributors, wholesale or retail, who 
had sold Disston products for 
twenty-five years or more. 

The club was announced in a 
hardware trade-paper advertisement 
on March 4, 1926, in these words: 


We receive many letters from deal 
ers saying that they have been selling 
Disston Saws for twenty, thirty and 
forty years, and asking if we know 
what dealer has the oldest record. 

Some suggested forming a club to be 
composed of dealers who have been 
selling Disston Saws for 25 years. 

We think it a fine idea. We'll be 
, to do everything possible to help 
orm such an organization if hardware 
dealers are interested. 


There would be no expense or dues, \ 


of course—the only requirement being 
that you have been selling our saws for 
a quarter century. 

We plan to present each member 
with” a handsome, framed certificate of 
membership for his store. 

And there are several other features 
that we have in mind for these old 
friends of ours, which will make the 
club a real organization that you'll be 
proud to be associated with. 

What do you think of the plan’ 
Write us frankly if you like the sug- 
gestion—or if you don’t. State whether 
you wish to be one of the found lers of 
the Disston 25-Year Club. 


The members in the club wert 
to be distributing organizations, 
with some one individual selected 
as club representative. 

The response from the first at- 
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Liberty 


Announces an Increase 
in Guaranteed Net Paid 
Circulation for 1928 


este) ° 











— 
—— 





§ 


4 FoR the issues of January 

7, 1928, to March 17, 1928, inclusive 

.(11 issues), LIBERTY guarantees an 

average net paid weekly circulation of 
1,350,000. 


2. For the issues of March 

24, 1928 to December 29, 1928, inclu- 

sive (41 issues), LIBERTY guarantees an 

average net paid weekly circulation of 
1,450,000. 


3. LIBERTY’s guarantee for 
1927 was 1,100,000 average net week- 
ly. It promised 1,350,000. It is exceeding 
the promise with generous overage. 


LIBERTY Advertisers who Bought 
for 1927 are Getting 250,000 “Velvet” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Liszerty Continued 


OveR-SoLp through 
July and August 


HERE is no let-up in 

LIBERTY’S over-sold con- 
dition. June demand rose over de- 
mand in May; July exceeded June; 
August showed no abatement in 
news-dealers’ telegraphic pleas for 
more LIBERTYS. 

“Sold out,” is the cry from all 
over the country. LIBERTY’S rising 
favor keeps pace with rising 
Fahrenheit. 

LIBERTY gives to advertisers full 
reader-power through the summer 
season, when such co-operation is 
an important contribution to the 
maintenance of advertisers’ sales 


levels. 
— _ _ 


LIBERTY’S Circulation 
| Is 100% Voluntary 


IBERTY is the only maga- 

zine of big circulation 
that has 99% news-dealer sales. 
Subscriptions are not solicited. 

Every week, LIBERTY holds a new 
referendum on its popularity. Its 
vast army of buyers lay their nickels 
down and say “Give me LIBERTY!” 
because they want it. There is never 
any “dead timber” in LIBERTY’S 
circulation. 

LIBERTY’S promised circulation 
of 1,350,000 for 1927 is maintained 
—and exceeded—without recourse 
to high-pressure sales schemes or 
special inducements of any charac- 
ter whatsoever. 

LIBERTY sells “over the counter” 
solely on its merits as a magazine. 


LIBERTY’S Circulation 
is 99% News- Sales 
Every Buyer a Reader 


‘Why Doesn’t LIBERTY 
Increase Its Print-Order 
to Meet Demand?” 


ejome advertisers find it 
difficult to understand 
why LIBERTY restricts its sales. 
Here is the answer: Most LIBERTY 
advertisers, having contracted for 
the year of 1927 at rates based on 
the 1,100,000 guaranteed circula- 
tion, have been getting better than 
250,000 average EXCESS weekly 
circulation. 

This additional circulation has 
cost LIBERTY advertisers nothing 
at all. It is over and above thecon- 
servative guaranteed circulation on 
which advertising rates were based. 
For advertisers, it is “velvet”— for 
LIBERTY, a costly item unbalanced 
by.revenue. Beyond a certain limit 
of excess circulation LIBERTY can 
not go, consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles. Thus, print-order 
is restricted and circulation held 
in check automatically by lagging 
advertising rates. 

The insistent news-dealer de- 
mand for more LIBERTYS must 
eventually be met. To deny it de- 
prives a numerous public of the 
magazine it wants to read, and the 
dealer of the additional profit he 
can make through additional sales, 

There is only one way to re- 
lieve the restriction on circula- 
tion — re-adjustment of adver- 
tising rates. It must come. 

A buy of space in LIBERTY is a 
buy on a rising market, no matter 
when bought. 

— a ss 


contract now 
the 1928 GUARANTEED 
ULATIONS for that EN- 
YEAR at the 
cance — 2 Rate Card da 
errs 927. Protect your- 
self by placing your order early 


Adv 
will 
cIR 


Libe 
NEW YORK: 247 Park Avenue. CHICAGO: Tribune Square. BOSTON: 10 High Street. 


DETROIT: General Motors Building. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 820 Kohl Building. 
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—powerful 


—and increasing daily! The com- 
bination of The Morning and 
Evening Eagle stands today as the 
most powerful newspaper advertis- 
ing media in Kansas. 


—and Kansas, for months past has 
been and is today, one of the bright- 
est spots on sales maps. 


—into this territory, this powerful 
combination, sends 


—84,956 


Total Daily Circulation 


—40,525 


Home City Circulation Daily 


—at 18c a line! 
The Big Sunday Eagle 


—67/,/69 


at 17c a line 


In All Kansas Not a Single Other Daily 
Newspaper Equals The Wichita Eagle in 
Either Circulation or Advertising Lineage. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
Represented Nationally By S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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nouncement was so large that it 
was decided to go ahead with the 
club. A series of business-paper 
advertisements was prepared, sales- 
men were supplied with applica- 
tions, and an “acting secretary” 
to handle club correspondence was 
appointed. An envelope inclosure 
explaining the club for use in some 
of our own mail was printed, and 
the work of organizing actually 
started. 

As a matter of policy no special 
“drive” for members ever has been 
made. A part of all Disston hard- 
ware advertisements—which are of 
the house magazine type—talks 
about the club; salesmen speak of 
the club to their customers but 
without special urging from the 
ofice; with certain mail, an en- 
closure describing the club is sent. 
There is no other effort to get 
members. It is felt that, if the 
club is to be made up of the kind 
of members desired, it is best not 
to “sell” it too actively to dealers 
who are not much interested. 

The membership, in about a year, 
has grown to almost 1,500. Since 
it is the store rather than the 
individual which joins the club, the 
membership is composed of all ages 
from youngsters to veterans in the 
hardware business. 

Certificates of membership are 
issued. These are framed certifi- 
cates eighteen by twenty-four 
inches, carrying this wording: 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP 
ISSTON 
Twenty-Five Year Cus 
Brank Harpware CoMPANY 

This certificate of membershi is 
awarded to the above-named Distributor 
of Disston Saws in recognition of a 
Service of Merit to the Public for more 
than twenty-five years. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
(Signed) S. Horace Disston. 


On February, 15, 1927, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, was held the first meet- 
ing and dinner of the club. The 
membership at that time was about 
1,000 and of this total 207 were 
present, 

A need was felt for some means 
of communication between mem- 
bers. A “25-Year Club Bulletin” 
—a four-page letterhead size illus- 
trated paper—is used to meet this 
need. It is not published regu- 
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larly but only when there is some 
news of special interest to club 
members. 

Results from the work done in 
connection with this club always 
will be intangible. 

It is true, however, that it has 
afforded a way to get closer to 
these men who have been distribu- 
tors for so many years. Evidence 
of this is found in every day’s 
mail. Members write to us of 
their troubles now instead of tell- 
ing them to the other fellow; we 
receive many suggestions of things 
that could be done by the company 
that would benefit dealers. 

But it is hoped (and it was 
hoped when the club was started) 
that the greatest value will be a 
closer feeling of friendship and 
understanding between the factory 
and the distributors who are mem- 
bers. If this is accomplished, re- 
gardless of all other things, the 
club is a success; if it is not, the 
club will fail. The club is still 
too ‘young to judge this accomplish- 
ment with any degree of certainty 
but it is true that progress to 
date has been satisfactory. 


E. P. Shurick with Milwaukee 


Bank Advertising Service 
Ed. P. Shurick, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Moebius Printing Company 
of Milwaukee, has been named general 
manager of the Bankers’ Educational 
Bureau, Milwaukee, handling bank 
vertising. He succeeds Frank E. Pet- 
tric, who has been named general man- 
ager of Wisconsin of the National Life 
Insurance Company of Vermont, but 
retains his interests in the Bankers’ 
company. 


Made Advertising Manager of 


Stevens, Walden-Worcester 


F. H. Riegel has resigned from the 
advertising service department of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, to become advertising man- 
ager of Stevens, Walden-Worcester, Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of au. 
tomotive equipment. 


E. A. Holman Joins E. C. 
Williams as Partner 


Everett A. Holman has become as- 
sociated with Edwin C. Williams, San 
Francisco, publishers’ representative, and 
the wee will hereafter be conducted 
under the name of Williams and Hol- 
man. Mr. Holman was for thirteen 
years with the Hearst organization. 





Men’s Wear Stores for Women 
Only 


Are We Coming to That?—Advertisers Are Paving the Way 


By Robert Wilber 


OMEN have come to be 


known as the “purchasing 
agents of the American family,” 
and, if the advertisers are correct, 
mere man will gradually lose any 
small ability he may have had in 
this direction, until he will be un- 
able in a generation or so to buy 
anything with any sense of dis- 
crimination. 

Consider the question of shav- 
ing cream, safety razors, face lo- 
tions and similar toiletries which 
relate to the removing of man’s 
natural disguise; the lush, ances- 


tral beard. I can remember when 
such articles were advertised to 
men alone. Now it seems to be the 
popular custom for manufactur- 
ers to sell through the interested 


ministrations of the wife, to 


whom campaigns are directed. 
I quote from a characteristic 
example : 


There he is, in the bathroom again, 
swearing like a trooper use of a 
safety razor that is unscientific and a 
blade that was never meant for a tough 
he-beard. It is an old story to you, 
his wife. Why doesn’t he, you ask your- 
self, buy a new and a better safety 
razor and exercise more care in the 
selection of blades? A _ perfectly nat- 
ural query. Men are that way . . 
they will continue to torture themsel-res 
for years and never ¢ a move to 
correct the fault. 

But YOU can help him. You can 
put a stop to that early morning demon- 
stration of profanity. Buy him a razor 
and a packet of jades that are the 
next thing to a barber’s. Throw the 
old outfit away, and let the sunshine 
through. 


Weak, stumbling, silly man, 
can’t be entrusted with his own sar- 
torial problems. Doubtless wives 
will be shaving their husbands ere 
long. 

Tt remained for an advertiser of 
after-shaving face lotions to put 
man in his place properly, how- 
ever : 

What does a man know about com- 


plexion, the skin? Nothing. He rips 
and hacks away at his face and then 


washes it with strong soap, s; rinkles 
on a little powder, and believes he js 
a beauty parlor wizard. 

You, the woman of the family, un. 
derstand what the care of the skin 
means. You realize that a good lotion 
is invaluable. Protect that foolish hus. 
band of yours against himself; start 
that college-boy son of yours in the 
right path—put a bottle of Facefriend 
in the bathroom closet and see that 
they use it after shaving. They know 
no better—help them. 


A surprising number of articles, 
intended for men alone, are now 
being advertised to women. Have 
you noticed it? Manufacturers 
are going right over papa’s head 
and appealing to the real Head of 
the Family. 

A friend of mine who is in the 
cigar business uses his entire ap- 
propriation to convince women 
that they should select and pur- 
chase such products for their hus- 
bands. From what I know of the 
brand, few men would ever buy 
the cigar, and the idea is doubt- 
less sensible, at that. If the plan 
ever becomes widespread, men 
will stop smoking cigars entirely. 
Did you ever see a woman picking 
out a box of cigars for a man? 
The transaction is conducted on a 
price basis entirely. 

My own wife, who is an expert 
in this field, has frequently said 
to me: “Why do you pay three 
times as much for your cigars as 
you should? I priced some at a 
drug store and they were less than 
three cents each. They looked ex- 
actly like the kind you use and the 
box is even prettier, I think.” 

Advertisers have almost started 
an uncivil war between the hus- 
bands of the country and _ the 
wives on the subject of neckwear. 
Here is a campaign in our lead- 
ing magazines, conducted by 4 
manufacturer who is desirous of 
creating a national demand for 
his product. They are ties for 
men, mind you, but the advertis- 
ing is to women: 
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A MEDIUM THAT IS 
SELEGTIVE 


Se 


NTERNATIONAL STUDIO (associated with The Con- 

noisseur) occupies a unique and individual posi- 
tion which serves a cultured and wealthy clientele 
solely because it represents to its readers the most 
authoritative word concerning the fine arts. 





Its every appearance is proof of its completeness as 
an interpreter of the arts in relation to living. A 
collector of antiques, of fine books, porcelains or 
pictures, reads THE STUDIO-CONNOISSEUR 
because it touches a common interest—namely, his 
interest in more expansive living—and in the fine 
things a discriminating advertiser has to offer. 


There is no surer avenue of advertising approach to 
the well-to-do American than through the open door 
of this sumptuous magazine. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 25 No. Dearborn St. BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Sq. 
LONDON, 1 Duke St., S. W. 1 MILAN, Via Bossi, 10 
SAN FRANCISCO, 822 Kohl Bldg. PARIS, 15 Rue Vernet 
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Jim always buys the same old ties, 
doesn’t he? Year after year . . . dark 
blue with white dots is a _ standby. 
Men are unbelievably primitive in such 
matters. Here are ties, modern in pat- 
tern and stylish in fabric. Go to the 
nearest haberdashery and say: “I de- 
sire to select some neckties for my hus- 
band” (Sweetheart, Son or Father, or 
Brother). Dig Jim out of the dark- 
blue-and-white-dot habit. Make him 
stylish whether he wants to be or not. 
Help him in his utter helplessness. 


My wife’s personal ideas rela- 
tive to neckties for men are little 
short of revolutionary. She clings 
to the furniture upholstery school 
of fabric. She purchases neckwear 
by poundage. If, when tied, it 
doesn’t bulk up under my chin to 
the approximate size of a sofa 
pillow, she believes she has been 
cheated. 

In the matter of patterns, she 
is influenced by the early McKin- 
ley period, that is, the Victorian 
or Clam Chowder design, in which 
a little of everything, in sixteen 
colors, is thrown upon a green 
background, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, and allowed to jell be- 
fore wearing. 

Women are asked to buy collars, 
shirts, underwear, bathing suits, 
robes, neckties, socks, garters, sus- 
penders and even suits of clothes, 
for their husbands, and always 
on the ground of the personal in- 
competence of the man himself. 

In another ten or fifteen years, 
what will become of bachelors? 
They will either be compelled to 
go around practically nude or 
plead with some distant female 
relative to come on and spend a 
week shopping. Haberdasheries 
will undergo a complete transfor- 
mation, being patronized, by then, 
by women only. 

Suppose the situation were re- 
versed. 

Suppose manufacturers of prod- 
ucts for women began addressing 
their campaigns to men. 

And why not? Turn about is 
fair play. 

We should then be confronted 
with some such message as this: 


Women—wives—are such silly crea- 
tures, and incompetent, too, in the mat- 
ter of selecting Undies. They are apt 
to buy frivolous and impractical gee- 
gaws, on the vogue basis only. Take 
matters into your own hands. Visit 
the underwear department of any better 
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shop, and ask to see our Toot-Swee 
Brand Undies for women. 

You will surprise her when you re 
turn with a half dozen sets of these 
exquisite underthings. 


Well, rawther! 

If women are to be educated to 
buy purely masculine articles 
which men might normally be ex- 
pected to select for themselves, a 
turn-about is but natural. 

But the trend, I insist, js 
strongly in the direction of dis- 
franchising man, as far as his 
right to buy anything for his per- 
sonal use is concerned. 

If this keeps on, there will be 
neckwear, hosiery, shirt, pajama, 
union suit and suspender bootleg 
shops, hidden behind closed doors 
on the side streets of our cities, 
where, after giving the counter- 
sign, you will be admitted. 

The prices will be slightly 
higher, of course, because of the 
necessary precautions taken. The 
clerk will warn you in this 
manner : 

“Under no. circumstances tell 
where you purchased these socks. 
We could be arrested and _ penal- 
ized severely if we were appre- 
hended. Only women are supposed 
to buy men’s hosiery. Be sure 
that there is no officer on the 
street as you go out, and put that 
package into a_ side pocket, 
please.” 

“Decide what your husband eats 
for breakfast if you want him to 
be vigorously strong and well,” 
states a cereal advertisement. An- 
other advertisement, a few pages 
on, reads somewhat as follows: 

“Go with your husband when he 
buys his next blue serge suit. See 
that he finds a real bargain! Make 
vertain that he selects something 
which becomes him and will wear 
well. Men are ignorant in these 
matters, as you know.” 

Yes, things are coming to a 
pretty pass. 

I expect the day will come 
when advertising for articles used 
by men will be found in women's 
publications only. 


T. S. Mann has been placed in charge 
of the advertising department of the 
Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 

ms. He was formerly in the acver- 
tising department of the Columbian 


Steel Tank Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
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in a little puddle 


When you buy space in any of the big 
advertising media, you must r€éconcile your- 
self to the fact that your message becomes 
a little one in a big puddle. 


But, when you adopt Ing-Rich porcelain 
enameled signs, you at once outgrow the 
mill pond, for these signs dominate all 
surrounding ones. And in ten years, yes, 
twenty, you'll congratulate yourself for 
adopting them. 

There’s an interesting catalog for you which 
shows how you can profitably adopt Ing- 
Rich signs for your business. Write today 
and we'll send it with a sample sign built 
around your sales message. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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TIME’S Milestones: 


In 1923 - 
In 1924 - 
In 1925 - 
In 1926 - 
In 1927 - 
In 1928 - 
in 1929 - 


18,500 ave. net paid 

42,465 ave. net paid 

75,228 ave, net paid 
110,522 ave. net paid 
140,000 estimated net 
175,000 guaranteed net 
200,000 plus! 





\* 


VAY 


WN 
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175,000 circulation in 1928. 
That much circulation is ++: + 


NINETEEN TIMES the circu- 
lation of the first issue in March, 
1923 +-; 


NINE TIMES the average-circu- 
lation for all of 1923 --- 


MORE CIRCULATION than 
is guaranteed for next year by 
any one general magazine 
claiming quality of readership! 














Do advertisers feel that true quality circulation 
comes only in lots of 100,000 or less? TIME 
is proving otherwise - - + just at it is proving 
that high quality circulation does not always 
mean high cost per page. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


piled, written, edited in New York. Printed and distributed 
Cleveland. Copy transmitted by air mail and telegraph. 
P&S To press Tuesday, to readers Friday. woo Y 
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Gatchel & Manning, INC. 


West Washington Square »  230South 7th St. 
PeAOALGAL A.D: Bb: BB IA 
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icture readers ~all! 


\ \ J arcu the youngsters at a pile of maga- 


zines. Invariably they pore over the 
illustrations. It’s been so from the begin- 
ning. The very letters of our alphabet are 
simplified symbol pictures. 
This is so obvious it hardly seems worth 
repeating. But there is one thing we don’t 
always remember. 


Whether it’s a simple line drawing, a 
photograph or an elaborate color illustration 
—the photo engraving perfects or ruins your 
printed picture. And you pay no more for a 
perfect plate than for the one that spoils 
your story. 

For three generations we have helped advertisers, 
publishers and printers to make their pictures 


TALK. The best picture in the world is no better 
than the photo engraving that reproduces it. 


C. A. Stinson, President 
[ Member of the American Photo Engravers Association | 


Photo Engravers 


15, 9a 


YC. 
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No! Selling Is Not an Illusion! 


The Glove Trade Proved It, Says Seasoned Merchandiser 


By Willard M. Smith 


General Manager, P. Centemeri & Company 


ELLING is a stern reality. ‘We 

» do 1 not merely step in the way 

nd and wave our arms, 

Bs sugges sted by, F. R. Feland in a 
ecent PriNTERS’ INK article.* 

Let me, without further prelimi- 
ary, give two examples out of 
peneral experience to show that 
erchandise and the ideas behind 

ld. Then I should like to 

how the glove industry, 
which some years ago was about 
o die of attrition, was rejuvenated 
hrough selling. 

A prominent real estate dealer 
ells a story which impresses me as 
ne of the most graphic proofs that 
elling is real and not an illusion. 

certain fashionable street in 

few York once was the show 

lace of politicians’ homes, he sayS, 

but changes of many sorts caused 

pn exodus to the suburbs. The 

leaders, when they va- 

old street, left their 

behind them to be sold. 

These homes were impressive, well- 

built houses, and all but one of 
hem easily found a market. 

But ‘that last house stuck and 
tuck. Salesman after- salesman 
ook a try at selling the place, 
howing the house to client after 
lient, pointing out the wonderful 
onstruction, and expanding on the 
ne neighborhood. Nothing they 
ould do, however, succeeded in un- 
oading that one house, and finally 


if he could sell the place, 
e said he would try. 
A couple came to his office one 
look. at houses. He took 
he man and his wife to the street 
nd dro ve them around several 


and show. them the fine 
omes that surrounded the one he 
was going to exhibit to them. At 
igh noon, with the. sun shining 
overhead, he took his 
through the front door of 


*“Ts ‘Selling’ an Ilusion?”, August 27, 
927, page 77. 


the house that could not be sold. 

Down through a circular stair- 
case of rare beauty poured the sun- 
light, and the light filtering through 
a stained-glass skylight in the roof 
created a colorful effect that was 
startlingly impressive. The wo- 
man, visibly struck by the beauty 
of the effect, exclaimed: “How 
lovely !” 

Like a flash, the real estate deal- 
er's selling sense responded. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “every 
time I see the sun come down 
through that window it reminds 
me of St. Peter’s in Rome.” 

The effect was instantaneous. 
The association of that staircase 
and stained-glass window with the 
famous: cathedral touched a chord 
in the*woman client, and she and 
her husband took the house. 

To my mind, that house was 
sold. 

This summer my fifteen-year- 
old daughter went to Miss H’s 
camp, and I spent some time at a 
nearby place during the season so 
that I might motor over to the 
camp frequently. 

One morning I came on a group 
of campers on riding horses. A 
dozen girls, sitting straight and at 
perfect ease, were cantering lightly 
along a narrow road under the 
guidance of the riding master and 
two counselors. I slowed down to 
pass them, and as one of the 
horses, a large bla¢k animal, ap- 
peared to be more nervous than the 
rest, I took special pains to keep 
from frightening the animal when 
my car moved slowly past. 

When I drew abreast of the 
horse, to my surprise I found that 
the straight-backed rider was my 
own daughter. She laughed and 
raised a hand. 

“T’ll race you, dad,” she called in 
her pride over her newly acquired 
ability to ride, and she did—for a 
short distance until the riding mas- 
ter called her back. 

On returning to our city home 
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from camp, she told me that she 
had saved practically all her allow- 
ance, except a few dollars for 
laundry, an occasional Hershey bar 
and other minor essentials of camp 
life. 

“What for?” I asked, overcome 
at the thought of any girl saving 
money. 

“To go riding at R’s academy 
every Saturday this winter!” 

Now, as I look at it, my daugh- 
ter had been sold on riding. Her 
taste for it had been cultivated at 
the camp. To go back further, 
someone had sold the camp the 
idea of having horses. Certainly 
it was a selling job throughout. 

Let us get a little nearer to my 
own business, manufacturing and 
distributing kid gloves. In the old 
days, I would go from town to 
town entertaining store buyers and 
getting them to order Centemeri 
gloves. From forty years of ex- 
perience, I know that the usual 
way was to be sociable with the 
buyer, get him into a jovial state, 
and on the long walk home sug- 
gest that last year’s order be in- 
creased 5 or 10 per cent. He would 
agree, and if the year was good, he 
got rid of the gloves. If it was 
a poor season, he did not. 

Then came the merchandise man 
to supervise the buyer’s activities. 
The new man was the yeast that 
leavened the loaf of merchandising, 
and when he would see that the 
glove buyer had too many gloves 
in stock, he would say: 

“No more buying until you get 
rid of what. you have now.” 

So, if I was to get that buyer to 
buy anv more of my company’s 
gloves, I would have to wait until 
his customers bought what he had 
in hand. But I could not afford to 
wait for natural demand that wav. 
My company wanted orders. So I 
would, perhaps, suggest that if the 
buyer put up a pair of his finest 
Centemeri gloves as a prize for 
each of the fifteen high-school girls 
at the head of the term’s gradu- 
ating list, he would find that his 
stock would move, because the 
girls would take the gloves home, 
talk about them, show them around, 
and create considerable desire for 
similar gloves in other women. 
So the buyer would move his 
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stocks and the merchandise m, 
would allow him to order m 
gloves from my firm. All of whid 
to my way of thinking, meant th 
I had sold—if not gloves—ee 
tainly an idea that sold the glove 

So much for isolated instangg 
of selling. Let me now, at the ri 
of appearing to boast unduly, ¢ 
the actual story of how the enti 
glove industry was literally resy 
citated at its last gasp and broug} 
back to vigorous life by selling. 

In 1914, prior to the War, the 
was established in the minds , 
glove buyers who represented 
tail stores certain fixed numerd 
that they were willing to pay fa 
gloves to retail over their counter 
These fixed numerals all center 
around $9.50 per dozen and $13 
per dozen, the gloves retailing fp 
$1 and $1.50 a pair. At $16.50 pe 
dozen, gloves were considered } 
ter grade and retailed for $1.75 
pair. An $18 per dozen glove 
tailed for $2. 

And season after season, at thes 
prices, the glove department alwa 
showed a deficit. 

The deficit was so apparent th 
the glove buyer commenced at | 
to cut wages,, and the salesvirl 
salary was, on the average, $8 pe 
week. Some girls worked for 
low as $6 a week, but when it » 
demonstrated that they could 
possibly exist on this scale, a sm 
salary was established, togethe 
with a little percentage on sales, 
help the girls eke out a living. 

rom all angles, the glove bus 
ness was unprofitable. The mar 
facturer was not compensated ft 
his risk, time, labor and money e& 
pended, and the retailer who had 
glove department was not comme 
sated for his rent, insurance at 
selling expenses. 

The question then became, h 
can the glove business be i 
proved? It required an endl 
amount of study and a great de 
of careful planning, because of t 
fact that fixed styles and 
numerals had been established 
so long a period that a change 
considered by a number of wi 
buyers to be impossible. 

Centemeri decided, neverthele 
that a change was possible. W 
decided to sell that change to 
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Through 
The National Broadcasting Co. 
Over the Greatest 
Station Hook-up 
in the History of Radio 


New York Teleg a 
and 25 i 


Scripps: 


Howard 
Newspapers will 


Broadcast 
%e Tanney-Dempsey Tight 
fom CHICAGO Sept.22 


SCRIPPS*HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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retail merchant, he in turn to sell 
that change to his clientele. 

Therefore we introduced the 
“Lotus” and “Phoebus,” two ex- 
treme novelty styles. In reality 
they were the same $9.50 and 
$13.50 per dozen glove. We re- 
moved the one row of Brosser 
stitching and embroidered on the 
back of the glove the lotus flower 
for the “Lotus” glove and any 
flower one wanted for the “Phoe- 
bus” glove. 

And that $13.50 per dozen glove 
immediately stepped into the price 
of $27 per dozen. The price was 
established to provide a more satis- 
factory margin of profit, also to 
cover the cost of the additional 
embellishments and the increases in 
the U. S. customs tariff. We in- 
tended to be paid for our risk and 
for our selling efforts, because we 
were going to sell style. 

Our friends in the trade vehe- 
mently declared that it would never 
go over. But we sold the new 
glove just the same, and we made 
money. We also taught our = 
tomer that instead of selling a $27 
glove for $3, he was entitled to 
pay his girl behind the counter a 
little more money and sell the 
glove at $3.50 per pair. Thus we 
sold him a system of paying his 
salesgirl, and the $8-per-week girl 
became a $10-per-week girl who, in 
turn, sold “Phoebus” and “Lotus.” 

We put our plan over that sea- 
son and we made money. We had 
sold the novelty, we had sold the 
buyer, we had sold the girl behind 
the counter who waited on the re- 
tail trade, because she got $2 per 
week more and was glad to stay 
sold. 

The following season we intro- 
duced Bandalette Tranchant, an- 
other new style. We took a $9.50 
glove and put it in the $21 per 
dozen class, finishing it off with a 
two-tone embroidery, one-inch ban- 
dalette and pearl clasp. The glove 
was identical with the older one 
—the same fit, the same sewing— 
the only difference being that in- 
stead of using a self-colored thread 
we put in a contrasting color. A 
Mode glove was trimmed with 
brown, had a brown stitching and 
a brown bandalette, and we got 
$18, $21 and $24 per dozen, ac- 
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cording to the gradation, for what 
we previously sold for $9.50 and 
$10 per dozen. 

Then we saw that the lady be. 
hind the counter was sold on a $10 
salary, and a small percentage o 
her sales was added, so that the 
$10 soon jumped to $12, and she 
was more sold than ever. 

We sold the buyer completely, 
because when he went to his boss 
he said, “My sales this year have 
shown an increase over last year 
of $— ” He didn’t say “I have 
sold that many more customers,” 
or “I have sold that many more 
pairs of gloves,” but he did say 

“I have sold that many more dol- 
lars,” and he in turn got a little 
extra money because his depart- 
ment now showed a profit. 

Then came the salvation of the 
glove business, “Novelty Cuff Ef- 
fects,” and as ridiculous as it may 
seem, novelty cuff effects were sold 
to the buyer and gloves were sold 
to the customers, because they were 
separate and apart from anything 
that had ever been introduced 
before. 

After all, they were the same 
four fingers and a thumb dressed 
up with fancy trimmings and nov- 
elty cuffs, but history proves con- 
clusively ‘that they are considered 
cheap when offered at $27.50 per 
dozen, fair at $30 and $32.50, and 
exquisite when they are from $42.0 
per dozen and up. Yet they are the 
same old four fingers and thumb, 
and the difference is taste and artis- 
try in attaching a little leather 
novelty cuff. 

It was salesmanship that put 
them over, in the broad sense of 
the word, because the salesman who 
sold the idea behind them was of 
the creative mind and had sense 
enough to know that the death- 
knell had been rung for the se- 
verely plain, old-fashioned, out-of- 
style glove that had been sold a 
low prices and no profit. The old 
glove had been so common and 
used for so long a time that there 
was no desire for it. A woman 
was better satisfied to go without 
gloves and show her pretty rings 
and her highly polished and mani- 
cured finger-nails than cover her 
hands with the plain gloves. 

When we were able to see and 
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GRIT is a unique combination of Weekly Illustrated News- 
paper, Family Magazine and Story Section, made especially 
for Smart Town America. 


How old is Grit? 
Forty-five years old and growing larger and stronger every 
year. 

How many Grit readers are there? 


Over 350,000 families—more than 1,620,500 people—in 
12,000 towns and villages. 


How exclusively does Grit cover these potential buyers? 


27% are exclusive Grir readers, i. e., they read no other 
publication except local newspapers. 
Can the Grit market be reached by any other publication? 
No! The greatest penetration of any single publication in 
the Grit market is 10.09%. 
Are Grit readers in position to buy goods when properly per- 
suaded? 
79% have money in bank—and 75% earn more than an 
average income. 
What proportion of Grit’s circulation reaches Smati Town 
America? 


77% is in towns and villages of less than 5,000, and the rest 
in larger towns and R. F. D. routes. 


The John Budd Company 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago St. Lowis Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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mentals? 


What Is 


SMALL Town AmgRICA? 


The Towns and Villages in the U. S. of 5,000 or less! 


Aren't these the Hick towns of America? 


No! They possess a combination of City Conveniences, Rural 
Neighborliness and Home Pride unknown to either the city 
or the farm. 


How old is Smatu Town America? 

Old enough to form the Backbone of our Country—young 
enough to be the Most Progressive and Active Market in it 
today. 

What has brought about this change? 

The Automobile, Improved Highways, Movies, Press, World 
War, and Radio. 

What is the relation between Grit and Smart Town America? 
They are Kindred Spirits—in 350,000 families Grit is given 
90% preference over any other publication. 

Do they enjoy the necessities of life in SMart Town America? 


Yes! And many of the luxuries too! 


What proof is there of this? 
69% of Grit readers have automobiles; 838% have washing 
machines, and 69% of Grit homes are wired for electricity. 
What further details are available in SMatu Town America? 


A recent survey of Smart Town America and Grit makes 
available all the pertinent facts regarding this market—and 
these will gladly be shown you upon request. 


Grit Publishing Company 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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Are You Only Scratching 
the Market in Louisiana? 


Every farmer knows that if the soil is rich, 
and there’s plenty of it, you can just scratch 
the surface, plant the seed, and often produce 
a profitable crop—but if you will plough deep, 
the chances for success are better. 





When your advertising program calls for only the 
metropolitan newspapers, you are but scratching the 
surface in Louisiana. Almost 75% of the people of 
Louisiana live outside of the metropolitan area. 
There are five prosperous and populous cities that 
are major markets which can only be reached effec- 
tively through the home town dailies. 


To Sell Goods to 500,000 Folks with 
Cash—Plan Your Campaign to Include:— 
The Monroe Bhreveport Alexandria 
Mews Star DJournal Baily Gown Talk 
BATON ROUGE Laxe CHARLES 


OTATE-TIMES and MORNING ADVOCATBR AMERICAN - 
(Afternoon) (Morning) PREss 


Use them ALL. Plough deep and you shall reap. 





Write one or all for information on 
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appreciate that fact, we sold gloves. 

The point to raise here is the 
question of the appeal to the indi- 
vidual, the consumer’s taste. It re- 
quired salesmanship to show the 
customer that there was work and 
artistry and beauty in a pair of 
gloves rather than that it was just 
an article of hand-covering. A 
woman may have had a taste for 
it, but just the same she had to be 
sold that it was proper to use a 
pair of these gloves, just as she 
had to be sold several years later 
that a skirt two inches above the 
knee is much prettier than one 
ankle-length. 

So I believe that the selling of 
novelty cuff-effect gloves carried 
the glove business into its own. 
Selling put over the idea of nov- 
elty and it created desire in con- 
sumers. That such selling has been 
successful is shown by the fact that 
you rarely can hire a glove clerk 
today for less than $20 a week. 

The glove department now takes 
unto itself dignity and importance 
in all establishments, whereas from 
1900 to 1915 it was the bane of the 
entire store. It was a stepchild that 
had to be tolerated because it had 
been “wished” on the store. 

That is my idea of selling, and it 
is not an illusion—absolutely no! 
It is one stern reality. 


H. C. Sayre’ with 


Percival K. Frowert 

Howard C. Sayre, for the last five 
years with the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., New York, in charge 
of the publication data department, has 
joined Percival K. Frowert, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as director of 
research and merchandising. 


Death of 
William H. Porterfield - 


William H. Porterfield, part owner of 
the San Diego, Calif., Sun, died re- 
cently at that city. He was fifty-five 
years old. He joined the staff of the 
Sun in 1891 and ten years later bought 
a half-interest in that paper. From 1915 
to 1917 he was publisher of the Sun. 


E. J. Finch Advanced by World 


Wide Agency 

Finch has been elected as- 
s secretary and director of the 
World Wide Advertising Corporation, 


; Ellis J. 


sistant 


New York. 
Holmes 


He succeeds Miss Gertrude 
resigned. 
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“Cold Turkey” Solicitations 
Waste Time 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Carroll’s plan to set a definite 
time and place for the purchase of ad- 
vertising space, as explained in his ar- 
ticle, “More Science in Industrial Space 
Buying” in your August 18 issue, is a 
step in the right direction. I believe a 
great deal of time is wasted by pub- 
lishers’ representatives in “cold” solicita- 
tion without having any knowledge of 
the advertisers’ markets or problems in 
general. 

On the other hand, I believe that Mr. 
Carroll expects a little too much from 
the publisher in the way of specific 
data regarding his own product, as in- 
dicated by some of the questions he 
has asked the publisher. I believe it is 
up to each individual advertiser to 
gather these facts. 

I refer specifically to question num- 
ber 4 in which the publisher is asked 
to name the equipment builders who 
should be using anti-friction bearings. 
It would seem to me that this would 
require considerable study and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the apparatus in 
question in order to answer the query 
intelligently, and to expect a publisher 
to know such details about every prod- 
uct" advertised in his field would hardly 


be just. 
the plan in general is a very. good 
one, and worthy of serious considera- 
tion by both advertiser and publisher. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION, 
AtLtan Brown, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Accounts for Irwin L. 


Rosenberg Company 

The Lady Esther Company, Chicago, 
toilet preparations, has pl its ad- 
vertising account with the Irwin L. 
Rosenberg Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. Newspapers will be used. 
_ The Sidway-Topliff Company, Wash- 
ington, Pa., manufacturer of children’s 
vehicles, baby carriages and wicker 
furniture, has also placed its advertising 
account with this agency. 


M. K. Griffin with Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 


Marcus Kavanagh Griffin, 
with the financial advertising depart- 
ment of the Angeles Examiner 
has = the Sunday department of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. He 
was formerly Pacific Coast manager of 
The Cramer-Krasselt Company, Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. 


Pacific Mills Net Profit Shows 


Big Increase 
Pacific Mills, New York, Pacific cot- 
ton goods and all wool dress goods, re- 
port for the first half of 1927, a net 
rofit of $709,066, after charges but 
fore Federal taxes, against $227,594 
in the first half of 1926. 


recently 





Illustrations Help Make Negative 
Copy Pleasant 


How Advertisers Are Overcoming the Objection to So-Called 
“Destructive” Subjects by Shrewdly Sugar-Coating Them 


By W. Livingston Larned 


A PREJUDICE has always ex- 
isted among many people 
and advertisers against the nega- 
tive idea of illustration in adver- 
tising. Yet, negative advertising 
ideas are more prevalent than 
ever. However, the “sting” has 
been removed. The illustrations 
have been deftly sugar-coated. 

Here is a characteristic combi- 
nation of negative headline with 
positive and pleasant illustration. 
the two, however, being welded 
closely together: 

“Are your gums suffering from 
a lifelong slumber?” is a negative 
phrase, suggesting decay of the 
teeth, softening of the gums and 
other troubles. It would seem 
necessary, in order to illustrate 


this phrase, to picture an unpleas- 


ant scene. 

But in this case, the advertiser 
occupies liberal space with a 
highly-artistic water color picture 
of a fair woman, asleep, in an 
exquisite bedroom. Through partly 
drawn curtains, the morning sun- 
light drifts, indolently. There is 
a restfulness and charm about the 
color plate that causes your gaze 
to linger. And the headline has 
been illustrated —by indirection. 
Yes, the gums are sleeping too. 

In another dentifrice advertise- 
ment the alarming statement was 
made that a considerable majority 
of people suffer from pyorrhea. 
The headline was wholly negative 
while the illustration was exactly 
the opposite. It pictured a patient 
in a dentist’s office, as the lat- 
ter held up to the light an x-ray 
plate which had just been com- 
pleted. They were both smiling 
because the patient happened to 
be the exception. There was no 
evidence of dental troubles or of 
the dread disease. The sunny side 
was pictured, in company with a 
negative headline. Had this il- 
lustration shown a serious dentist 


and a very much worried patient, 
it is quite likely that the reader’s 
inclination would be to turn 
quickly away from it. Yet all the 
while, showing through _ the 
pleasant camera study, was an in- 
timation of things not so agree- 
able. 

“Suppose your home should 
burn down tonight,” is a negative 
headline, carrying with it all 
kinds of disagreeable thoughts. 
A somewhat similar headline was 
used about a year ago and the ar- 
tist pictured a man, his wife and 
child, ‘standing disconsolately upon 
a hill overlooking their home, 
which was being consumed by 
fire. It was so well done, and so 
much of a tragedy, that lingering 
long on that page was unthink- 
able. 


PICTURE SOFTENS NEGATIVE 


But another advertiser, employ- 
ing the headline quoted above, pic- 
tured, not a burning home, but 
a snug little parlor, with a happy 
family gathered about the hearth. 
There was complete contentment 
and never a shadow anywhere. It 
would seem to me that the picture 
illustrated the negative headline in 
a more compelling manner than 
if disaster had been strewn 
across the canvas. 

The reader was permitted to 
picture, for himself, the unpleas- 
ant possibilities of a sudden ring- 
ing of the gongs, the roar of 
flames, the red glare against the 
night sky, firemen, water, every- 
thing worth while gone up in 
smoke, and a pitiful little group 
seated in the midst of the few 
things which had been saved from 
the wreck. The very thought of 
anything happeni to disturb 
that peaceful fireside was a les 
son, poignantly presented. 

An affirmative illustration, then, 
can be given a negative phase, i0 
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POPULAR MONTHLY 








Whatever power a magazine 
has, springs primarily from a 
commanding personality 


CARL C. PROPER 


Editor and Publisher 


—has devoted his life 
to the betterment of 
the small town home 








PEOPLE'S 


POPULAR MONTHLY | 


The Magazine of the Small Town 
Des Moines, lowa 
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the reader’s imagination, by means 
of a well-chosen caption or head- 
line and that is the way it is being 
done, very largely, today. 

An advertisement for a certain 
automobile and piano finish wished 
to convey the suggestion that if 
pianos are not properly manu- 
factured, steam heat, the wear and 
tear of time, moisture and other 
damaging influences will quickly 
destroy the finish. The illustration 
was of a piano in a nice home, 
its woodwork stained, greasy, 
covered with marks of every kind. 
It was not a pleasant picture to 
study—not in any sense of the 
word. 

It remained for an advertise- 
ment for Mimax Finish to tell 
the same negative story in a 
cheerful way. The Mimax illus- 
tration showed a _ city curb, 
crowded with automobiles, and 
drawn up along with them, as 
“big as life,” was a grand piano, 
standing there in the open. Just 
as you can park your automobile, 
finished with .Mimax, in the open 
street in all kinds of weather, so 
you could safely “park” your 
piano, and with no more danger 
to its finish. A tragedy had been 
turned into a good-natured and 
most unconventional comedy. 

In a series of twelve pieces of 
copy, two columns wide by full 
depth of the page, an advertiser 
of shoes for men featured the 
negative idea in both headlines and 
illustration. It was argued that 
there had been too much non- 
committal, colorless shoe advertis- 
ing, without the big truths being 
stressed. Men had no proper re- 
alization of the part that shoes 
played in their daily lives, their 
progress, their successes and 
failures. Feet are often mis- 
treated. 

So this advertiser took the bull 
by the horns with such headlines 
as: “All in, when most men are 
up and doing.” The artist pic- 
tured a weary executive, who had 
been on his feet for a half day, 
sagged in his office chair. The 
text was sensible enough and 
there was logic in the arguments. 

But the new series has been 
far more popular. The negative 
feature still remains. But the 
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“stinger” has been removed, in » 
far as the illustrations are con. 
cerned. 

Men are shown in various a- 
tivities of life and business op 
tip-toes. They are all “siepping 
lively.” The headlines, in the 
meanwhile, sound a more discour- 
aging note. “Are you all in, when 
most men are up and doing?” js 
the adaptation of the former idea 
It is the reader, perhaps, whose 
feet are in trouble, not the men 
pictured in the happy illustrations, 
Negative and afhrmative have 
gone into collaborative partner. 
ship and all is well. With tha 
which is bitter, the reader is given 
a taste of the sweet. 

For an automobile shock ab- 
sorber, for example, one series pic- 
tured people bouncing  uncon- 
fortably in air, as the cars wen 
over the bumps in the road. It 
actually made you unhappy and il 
at ease, to look at these jolting, 
jostling pictures, for they wer 
drawn with real skill. 


RESTFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


Compare this with the curreit 
series for Watson  Stabilators, 
where the word “Relax” is con- 
stantly put into picture form 
Studies of men and women in 
positions which suggest perfect 
ease and relaxation bring a sense 
of satisfaction to the reader 
They are even restful to look at. 
One of these illustrations in 
particular is pleasantly remember- 
able: It is that of a young mat, 
in shirt sleeves, chair tilted back 
against the wall, paper slipped 
from lap, so comfortable and re 
laxed that it encouraged drows- 
ness just to look at him. Ye 
even with an illustration of this 
type, it is possible to plunge into 
the negative headline. The pic 
ture will counteract even a vel 
unpleasant statement. 

Starting out as a purely nega 
tive appeal, with — illusiration’ 
frankly allied to warning heat- 
lines, the advertising for Squibb’ 
dental cream steered its familia 
phrase “The Danger Line” through 
to a sunnier climax, although 
steadfastly retaining the origin# 
hint of danger. : 

In those earlier “Danger Line 
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A certified Audit 
shows only 3.3% 
duplication in 
circulation. 











Pa : 
adil | What determines 


yiting 


“ & Effective Industrial Circulation ? 


T= amount of circulation you pay for is only 
half the story, particula#ly when buying space to 
cover the industrial market. 


The important questions are—how many plants do you 
reach—and then, who in those plants do you reach. 


The INDUSTRIAL GROUP—comprising Industrial 
Management and Industry Illustrated — has eliminated 
waste in industrial coverage, through the two 
different types of editorial treatment, and the two 
radically different methods of obtaining circulation. 


The two publications reach a greater number of 
individual plants, and a greater number of identified 
buyers than is possible through any one, or any 
reasonable group of general industrial publications. 


We can prove this to you in a census of important 
industrial buying units recently made and which we 
will gladly show on request. 


Jhe Industrial Group 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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NIGHT 
Volume Selling 


Night profits are the “velvet” 
that pays the overhead and puts 
a cash surplus in the store. 


To attract evening shoppers and 
focus the crowd on your mer- 
chandise demarfds “night light” 
—the strongest selling power. 


Federal Porcelain Enameled 
Steel Electric Signs localize na- 
tional advertising—induce the 
act of purchase and direct 
buyers to the dealer that sells 
your products. 


_FEDERAL 
—FIECTRIC COMPANY — 


8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 
CHICAGO 























LA SALLE 


Attracting Buyers yak: Reminding Buyers 
with Electric Light Where to Buy 
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illustrations, it was customary to 
show decayed old houses falling 
into rack and ruin, and similar 
symbols to accompany the phrase. 
The latest series relegates all 
hint of this to the shadowy back- 
ground. A happy couple, boy and 
girl, for example, are skating on 
the ice, laughter brightening their 
youthful faces. The shadows of 
the figures rising in the back- 
ground, however, are so positioned 
that the old danger line crosses 
their faces at the point where 
gums and teeth meet. “Health 
may become a shadow unless you 
guard the Danger Line” is the 
significant and negative headline. 
But the main illustration is one of 
smiles and happiness. 

The reader in this scene, is made 
to do the negative and unpleasant 
thinking, if there is any. Turn- 
ing from a picture which is all 
sunshine, he can easily enough, in 
conjunction with the headline, un- 
derstand what may transpire nega- 
tively under certain circumstances. 

This, of course, is far more 
preferable than the old way, where 
there was no alternative, no im- 
pression left, but one, and that 
somewhat distasteful. 

It was a housewife who called 
my attention to a certain illus- 
trated advertisement in a woman’s 
magazine. It contained a large 
picture impressively showing that 
unhappy moment when Mrs. 
Smith had opened the door 
of the stove and found her pie 
had turned out badly. 

“Why,” asked the housewife, 
“do advertisers print such pic- 
tures as that? Every woman un- 
derstands what it means to fail 
at her cooking and such things are 
inevitable. I feel resentful when 
I look at it. - Would that sort of 
illustration attract me to the mes- 
sage and make me want to read 
it? Would it cause me to buy 
the range? Never!” 

And yet the advertisement told 
of a simple device on a modern 
range which was certain to pre- 
vent burning, over-cooking and 
similar trials, It went so far as 
to guarantee that no such catastro- 
phe could occur. Automatically, 
heat could be tempered, regulated, 
turned off. From the manufac- 
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turer’s standpoint, the picture was 
valid enough. It told exactly 
what he desired to say. His range 
prevented these things. 

Some days later, we came upon 
an advertisement in a farm 
journal, based on practically the 
same arguments. Women need 
never spoil pies, cakes and breads 
because of burning and the like. 
The headline read : 

“There’s no fun baking—when 
the pie is burned to a crisp.” 

But the illustration in no wise 
attempted to travel in the same 
harness. It was of a plump farm 
mother, just drawing a fine pie, 
perfectly cooked, from the oven, 
her face beaming with pleasure 
and pride. Several children 
looked through the doorway, their 
mouths watering. A tiny vignette 
at one side, however, pictured a 
pie in most disreputable condition, 
crust burned. 

It is well’ to remember that 
a,-megative headline need not 
necessarily carry a negative illus- 
tration. That is the simple solu- 
tion of the problem, as the modern 
advertiser decides it. 


J. M. Mitchell Wins Legion 
Poster Contest 


J. M. Mitchell, of New York, has 
been awarded the first prize in the con- 
test for a poster depicting the ideals 
and purposes of the American Legion. 
The contest, which has been in prog- 
ress for several months, was sponsored 
by Voiture 220, la Societe des 40 Hom- 
mes et 8 Chevaux, and conducted by the 
National Poster Alliance, of New York. 

The winning illustration is that of a 
feminine figure with outspread wings, 
bearing as her ge the opening lines 

the Legion’s constitution “To safe- 
guard and to transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and de- 
mocracy.” 

Second place was awarded to Chester 
C. Brattan, of Chicago. William Haes- 
lip, of New York, was third. 





American Title Association 
Appoints L. S. Werner 


Leo S. Werner, vice-president of the 
Title Guarantee & rust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been named chairman 
of the advertising committee of the 
American Title Association, which re- 
cently held its twenty-first annual con- 
vention at Detroit. e will have charge 
of the national advertising of the asso- 
ciation, which is carrying on an adver- 
tising campaign to educate the public 
to the advantages of title insurance. 





Helping Men Overcome “Selling 
Fright” 


How Five Men in Different Organizations Were Made into Five Sales- 
men, Even Though They Knew They Could Never Sell Anything 


By A. H. Deute 


GROUP of men, all engaged 

in sales work in different in- 
dustries, chanced to meet on the 
Century a few days ago. The talk 
drifted to good salesmen who had 
been developed from men who in 
the beginning had assured them- 
selves and everybody within hear- 
ing that they never in the world 
would be able to sell goods. 

A ginger ale sales manager told 
this incident: “I have a man who 
is just about the safest man on our 
force, especially in a pinch and to 
open new and trying territory. He 
formerly worked for us off and 
on, doing little jobs of lettering 
and so on. As an artist he was 
no success at all. 

“He became so impoverished at 
his art business that he finally took 
the first job he could lay his hands 
on. We gave him work going 
from store to store putting up dis- 
play material and making window 
and store displays of ginger ale. 
Here his artistic ability became 
useful. 

“After he had drawn a week’s 
pay and had purchased several ex- 
tremely square meals, he began to 
notice details around the stores 
where he was at work. He went 
farther than just putting up adver- 
tising matter. He would chat with 
the storekeepers. Sometimes he 
would stop long enough to help 
them with some of their own dis- 
plays. It seemed to grate on his 
nerves if a store was untidy. Ar- 
tistically, he seemed to talk with 
considerable authority, and dealers 
welcomed his suggestions, espe- 
cially because they were backed up 
by willingness to do most of the 
work himself. 

“One day he did an especially 
artistic job for a New York deli- 
catessen dealer. He followed up 
his ginger ale display with a touch 
here and there on other lines. The 


plump little dealer admired the 
work immensely. 

“In his sincere effort to please, 
the artist noted that he had used 
all of the small stock of ginger ale 
in making his display. He felt that 
that display would sell some ginger 
ale. It hurt him to think that that 
would mean breaking up the dis- 
play. Without thinking of what 
he was saying, he said to the 
dealer : 

“Say, I think this display is go- 
ing to sell some ginger ale. If you 
do get some calls, it means break- 
ing up this display, and that means 
no more calls. Hadn't I better get 
you a few more cases?’ 

“The dealer felt that that would 
be a good idea. The artistic trim- 
mer used one of his own nickels 
and telephoned the order to the 
house. That night, when he re- 
ported in, the city sales manager 
said: ‘That was a nice sale you 
made today!’ 

“I was standing close by,” the 
sales manager went on, “and | 
heard the remark. What surprised 
me was the astonished look on the 
artist’s face. ‘I didn’t make any 
sale,’ he replied. 

“*Sure you did!’ And the city 
sales manager named the store. 

“‘Oh, that,’ the artist replied. 
‘That wasn’t any sale. The chap 
had to have ginger ale to back up 
the display I put in. Say, that was 
a fine one, too. You ought to go 
by and see it!’ 

“*All right,’ the city sales man- 
ager said. ‘Call it anything you 
like, but have more of them to 
phone in. They sound fine!’ 

“So that led to our man looking 
up a man’s stock, after he had 
made the display. If he felt it 
was too low, he would suggest 
phoning in an order. He still feels 
that he is not a salesman but a 
man whose job it is to help dealers 
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The past decade has 
brought no more im- 
portant contribution to 
American business than 
the realization that a 


capable sales organiza- 
tion working according 
to a sound plan is a 
greater asset than the 


most valuable physical 
properties. 


OLSON 4224 ENZINGER Inc 
Advertising 


U E E 
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sell more ginger ale. Seeing that 
they are stocked is incidental. He 
is sO sincere about it, so honest in 
his efforts to make the. ginger ale 
sell better, that business actually 
results from it. 

“One day the city sales manager 
came to me and suggested an ad- 
vance in pay for the artist chap. 
The suggestion was accompanied 
by a record of business from the 
section in which he worked. I was 
glad to give him the advance. 

“This advance in pay seemed to 
fire him with new enthusiasm. 
From then on he began to realize 
that he was part and parcel of a 
tremendous machine whose object 
it was to sell ginger ale. 

“Right now, he is our most de- 
pendable producer. But in his own 
mind he is not a salesman. He 
still puts up immense quantities of 
advertising material. He still 
makes the order of secondary con- 
sideration. In his own mind, his 
job is to serve the trade and help 
it sell more ginger ale. 

“I feel that he has developed a 
selling complex without realizing 
it. He looks upon his monthly vol- 
ume of business not as orders sold, 
but as evidence of his good work 
in keeping his trade selling our 
line and making money on it.” 

This recalls the story that is told 
about the Studebaker Brothers and 
their fundamental ideas regarding 
salesmanship. It is said that when 
John and James Studebaker went 
into the wagon business out in In- 
diana some seventy-five years ago, 
their partnership agreement con- 
sisted of two letters, something 
like this: 

“Dear John: I hereby aqyee to make 


all the wagons you can sell. A 
“Joun STUDEBAKER. 


and 
“Dear James: I hereby agree to sell 
all the wagons you can make. 
“James STUDEBAKER.” 


Right in there is where “that 
something” seems to lie which 
makes a good salesman, the man 
who seems to be able to get busi- 
ness when nobody else can get it— 
the man who, though not a sales- 
man, manages to get orders. 

There is something paradoxical 
about this. Many a man who will 
assure you that he is a salesman 
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fails to get business, while the map 
who tells you sincerely that he does 
not regard himself as a salesman 
goes out and gets orders. Maybe 
it is because the former is cop- 
scious of the fact that he is trying 
to sell you something, while the 
latter is just trying to be helpful, 

There is the case of the man 
who does the selling for a manv- 
facturer of hoisting apparatus. For 
several years this man struggled 
along, calling himself an actor. He 
still feels he is more or less of an 
actor. He maintains his membership 
in the Actors’ Equity. But he 
makes his living selling hoisting 
apparatus, or, as he calls it, “in- 
stalling hoisting apparatus.” He 
cannot regard himself as a sales- 
man. 

As an actor, he drifted out to 
Hollywood to try his hand at the 
movies. The. lack of income was 
very convincing to him. He hada 
family to support. Being large and 
strong, he found himself, between 
the infrequent movie jobs, working 
on a hoisting gang on a construc- 
tion job. He proved mighty good 
at it, too. His boss liked him. 
That was more than he could say 
for the theatrical bosses. He be- 
came intensely interested in the 
hoisting apparatus. He became an 
expert at it. He worked out some 
innovations of his own. The hoist- 
ing apparatus people heard of him 
and offered to employ him to in- 
stall new equipment. He demurred 
for a moment. It would mean 
leaving Los Angeles. However, it 
would also mean a nice home for 
his family and three meals a day 
for everyone. So he cast his artis- 
tic temperament out of the window 
and started installing hoists. 

Before he realized it, he was 
being sent out to jobs before they 
had bought the hoisting equipment 
his company made. They wanted 
him there to make his sincere talk 
which was convincing to people 
who knew the technical side of 
hoists. He was a real salesman 
and business-getter. He realizes 
today that the best place for him 
to exercise his histrionic ability is 
in talking about hoisting equipment. 

On a certain newspaper, there 
is today an advertising manager 
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POF 
THE | MARTIN 
ULLMAN 


IS MARTIN ULLM/ 





off raceshorse, though the very bride of the wind, doesn’t do any- 
thing but run. Victory is beholden to the mind that picked and 
petted him; handled and heartened him; groomed and goaded him— 
to win. + + An artist, however gifted, is, sans direction, a horse without 
a trainer; a prima=donna without a maestro; a ship without a captain; 
static power without dynamic control. + + Our artists are personally di- 
rected by Martin Ullman; personally directed before they put peri, pencil 
or brush to paper; personally directed while their fingers are fying; per= 
sonally directed to the end that their work shall move your merchan- 
dise to the user, not themselves to Himalayan heights of admiration. 


MARTIN ULLMAN STUDIOS, INC. ee} 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 


“IDEA CREATORS 
{ Not Just Ulustrators”’ 
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One of the Largest and Most 
Complete Printing Plants in 
the United States 


OR MORE than a third of a century this firm has specialized 
in the production of publications and catalogues. 


Our equipment has been developed, year after year, for the express 
purpose of producing this kind of printing efficiently. The 
people in the plant have learned how to handle this work so thor- 
oughly that the production of publications and catalogues is second 
nature to them. 


So, when you bring your work to the PRINTING PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION for production, you are assured of the expert 
service of specialists. The book we turn out for you will be an 
effective representative in your field. The merchandise you offer 
will have behind it every advantage of correct printing treatment. 


And when you call us 1n to advise with you in connection with 
your work, you have the benefit of all our experience with hundreds 
upon hundreds of other similar publications and catalogues. Quite 
naturally, efficiency, and economy, and thorough satisfaction grow 
out of your contact with us. 


Send us your specifications on your publicati L 
booklet and we will promptly submit our proposition to a 





Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly Rogers & Hall Company 


PUBLICATION AND CATALOGUE 
PRINTERS 


ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS, ELECTROTYPERS - 
POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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great quantities of space 
ulding a great group of 
nd him. Once he worked 
iter on that newspaper. 
say that as a reporter 
utterly impossible. At 
thirty-five, he had gone as far as 
he could. He decided to try his 
hand in New York, so he left the 
Western city where he had cause 
to feel there was no future for 
him. 

He got some sort of a job in 
New Yor! k and enrolled for a night 
course i commercial subjects. He 
was going to be a business man. 
When the summer vacation came, 
he was so used to: having some- 

thing to do evenings that he seized 
the opportunity to write some ad- 
vertising for a paint manufacturer. 
He felt he could use his newspaper 
experience to write about paint. 
He knew nothing about paint. So 
he relied upon his newspaper train- 
ing and, true to form, he went 
about investigating paint as a re- 
porter runs down a story. In this 
case, his story was this particular 
make of paint. He did famously 
with his advertisements. Then he 
proposed a little monthly news- 
paper to go to the firm’s salesmen 
and leading customers. 

Soon he was putting out a small 
house organ, running it as he had 
seen newspapers run. He was 
making money at this, so he quit 
his day-time job on the newspaper 
and began spending part of the day 
around the paint maker’s office. 

In a short time, the manufac- 
turer offered him the job of sales 
manager. He refused it because he 
said he was no salesman. How- 
ever, he was willing to be adver- 
tising and sales promotion man- 
ager and agreed to help whoever 
was made sales manager. 

manufacturer was wise 
to recognize this chap’s 
inings and put his finger on 
f “riority complex. He did 

vd him. But neither did he 
a sales manager. So the 
man became “Acting Sales Man- 
ager.” And he tells this story: 

“Gradually, I got to looking my- 
self in the face. I came to know 
that I was a salesman. I got real 
confidence in myself. From then 


who sells 
and is bi 
men arou 
as a re} 
And the 
he was 


seesiat 
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WHO 


Uses Our SERVICE? 


The Knapp Company 
Palmolive Soap ompany 
Continental C Ity C 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Company 
Orange Crush Company 
Drackett Chemical Company 
Stark Bros. Nurseries 


And hundreds of other large organi- 
zations. 


WHY 


DoTHEY UsE OuR SERVICE? 


Because it guarantees tremendous re- 
sults. Here’s what our clients say of it: 
Ditto, Inc.—*“Getting wonderful results. 
Men and families enthusiastic.’ 
Reliance State Bank—‘“Usin 
vice in bond drive, we di 
quota. Greatest 
staged.” 

D-A Lubricant Corp.—“Your contest 
hag @eveloped more interest than con- 
templated. First week results indicate 
that contest will run far above our 
most optimistic expectations.” 

Book House for Children—“Your Pickit 
& Winit service increased our business 
52%. Will repeat.” 


WHAT 


SorT OF SERVICE Is IT? 


A service that secures larger volume, 
new prospects, new accounts, speeds 
up turnover and collections, opens new 
territory, stimulates house and distribu- 
tors’ salesmen, etc. 


THE ANSWER 
ToTHESE BRIEF QUESTIONS 


can be found in our booklet “Sales 
Contests.” Every Executive interested 
in Sales should have a copy on file, for 
it contains very valuable information 
on Sales — Campaigns — Stimulation — 
Contests, etc. 


WRI! re § POD? 





your ser- 
228% of 
contest we ever 


pf “* Sales Contests”’ 
It’s free and im- 


UPSCo. 
Pickit and Winit Service 
Executive Offices: 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 









































on, I regarded selling paint as py 
business. After a few years, the 
chance came to go back to my olf 
home town and back to my off 
newspaper, this time as advertising 
manager. So I am back in th 
newspaper business, but this time 
in the business end.” 

In a New York advertising 
agency there was a young cha 
who could write quite nicely an 
plan pleasing advertising. But he 
was not of the selling type. He 
was plainly not a “contact man” 
So he was kept in the office tp 
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do copy work. There was mw 
thought of sending him out to mee 


Hh 


But one day a client had to k 

ter all seen immediately. The regular 
contact man was out of tow 

: T/ This copy writer was the only 
what 18 * man about the agency who knew 


(commercrally speaking” ) so he was rushed into the breach, 


For a year or more he had lived 
that client’s problems. The client 
, found this uncouth copy writer a 
4 many window much more helpful man with whom 

display buyers to talk than the suave, accom 
Art is often the most plished “contact man” who might 
Stace’ eubiont— be a_ splendid salesman, but re 
considere J sorted to salesmanship instead of 





when after all Art is knowledge of the product. 
only a means to an The upshot of that visit wa 
end — sometimes an that the client called up the head 
tastent end — in of the agency and suggested tha 
ing-erious ‘ he do business from then on with 
the dealer’s cellar— the copy writer. 
instead of in the win- Later on, this client told a frien! 
dows. of his about this copy writer, ani 
the copy writer brought an accout 
We specialize in us- into he sgeane. Me just -~—- 
. remained on the job of calling m 
mg Art to serve the that new client, as well as the other 


dealer’s needs — Are 


: one. 
you looking for this Then he heard of a prospectir 
type of service? account. And in his own awkwarl 
way, he went to see about it. He 
Let us help you with assured his prospect that he wa 


no salesman. It seems that tht 


SELUSTRA (oieg prospective client realized that fat 


ADVERTISING However, he agreed to look @ 


some ideas this copy writer hai 
And the ideas were sound enougi 


Atl VA iC to get the business, regardless o 
a Z the fact that the sree pit 
ildi Dis, '$°\| up no “presentation talk.” 
ree py _— In the New York office of @ 

‘ : nationally sold food product thet 


New York City is a queer sort of man who is tit 
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The principals of this agency, meeting in 
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—_ day-to-day council with clients, are men 
» Be whose judgments are tempered by broad 
But he and successful experience in the business 


ve. He 
t man,” 
ffice to 
vas no 
to meet 


world. This is by no means the least im- 
portant feature of the modern agency service 
we are equipped to provide our neighbors 
here in Central New England. 


d to be 


regul 

oa oat 

1e only 

— THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
breach Advertising 

. aa The Manternach Building -“5§ Allyn Street 


vriter a 
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accom 
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but re- 
tead of 


Hartrorp, ConngecTICUT 
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“YOU CAN MAKE THE HOP TO SUCCESS” 






_ It's your duty, however, to see that all details of 
vkwart 
it. He 
he wai 


copy, distribution and other factors are properly 






coordinated. 


If so, you can be sure of your goal, provided your 
campaign is promoted through the advertising col- 


umns of Paterson's leading evening newspaper. 


EChe Paterson Press-Guardian 


jational Representatives G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. New York-Chicago 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—o- 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—-O— 
A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


and 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 


wit! 
ONLY ONE MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
—o- 
Write for samples and information 
con 


cerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


The EXPOSITOR 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, IIl. 

























Peoria’s 
Lineage Audit 
—according to 
DeLisser Brothers, 
places these better 
papers first in 18 
out of 23 classifi- 
cations for 1926. 
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best all-round correspondent in the 
company. His superiors know tha 
he is also a great ambassador fo; 
the house to send out to handle 
difficult customers. As a salesman, 
they know he would be highly sx. 
cessful and worth much more thay 
he is now earning as an office 
worker. Several times, he has 
been offered outside positions. By 
invariably he refuses most en- 
phatically. 

“Couldn’t sell ice on the equ. 
tor,” is a pet remark of his, and 
he believes it. He suffers in. 
mensely from fright at just th 
thought of selling. But if th 
house has a hard knot to untangle, 
he is glad to go and tell the firms 
story in such a way that the cu 
tomer is usually well satisfied with 
the settlement. Then he and the 
chap become firm friends and kee 
on writing letters to each other 
But this man couldn’t be talked 
into taking a real territory. Hov- 
ever, his boss assured me that he 
had found a way to get aroun 
this: 

“I’ve made up a list of some 
thirty accounts which are all in w- 
satisfactory shape. I’ve asked this 
man to see them all and handle all 
the messes. He is willing to & 
that. By the time he gets back, 
I’m going to start him all over the 
list again by telling him that I fed 
that a visit, following up his pre 
vious call, will be just the thing 
I won’t urge him to sell goods, but 
I will tell him that if they wast 
anything, he can send the orders in 
as we will give the regular sales 
man a vacation. Just between yo 
and me, I’m figuring on making i 
a permanent vacation and simply 
forgetting to take this chap off the 
job. He’ll be a salesman before he 
realizes it. Then, when he get 
his raise in pay, he’ll be beyond the 


ll 


“ 


feeling of fright.” 

One can go on with these inc 
dents indefinitely. The interesting 
thing about them is that the 
almost invariably bring to a mant- 
facturer’s or jobber’s mind tk 
names of one or more men right ® 
his own organization who know 
their business — “ready - to- us" 
salesmen who need only to lat 
a tactful operation to remove f 
selling fright. 
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fa New Booklet 

a on the latest 

~ form of 

to reproduction 


tangle, 
- firm's 
e Cus 
d with 
nd the 
d keep 
other. 
talked 
How- 
hat he 
around 


COMPLETE manual of many 
new ways of substituting type- 
written for typeset material. Shows 
by actual samples of commercial 
work, how leading firms are making 
use of our process to save both time 


some 



















th and money. Will explain how to 
ty. prepare the best typewritten copy 
ns for reproduction. Should be of 
se particular interest to Sales and 
ds, ba Advertising Managers. 

,* Write for your copy of this 
sing unique and valuable booklet—no 
of i obligation. 


fore he 
e gets 
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cf NATIONAL PROCESS 
= COMPANY, Inc. 


1d the 
‘on 218-232 West 40th St., New York City 
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TAMPA 


Fllorida’s Greatest City 





EASURED by its population of 176,000 

—by the number of its industries and the 
value of its manufactured products—Tampa is 
beyond question Florida’s greatest city. 


Situated in the heart of the richest citrus and 
agricultural section in the state, with weekly in- 
dustrial payrolls which have steadily increased 
without reference to the rise and decline of 
speculative real estate values—with a port that 
ranks among the first fifteen in the United States, 
Tampa offers the best year around market in 
the state. 


The Tampa Tribune offers its advertisers 
coverage in two of every three homes in its 
entire trade territory, lying within a radius of 
sixty miles about Tampa—and a wider coverage 
than any other publication within a radius of 
one hundred miles about Tampa. 


One cost coverage in this rich Florida 
section is offered advertisers who de- 
mand maximum results, through the 


TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


“First on the West Coast’’ 
8. E. THOMASON, Publisher 
Tampa, Florida 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency — National Representatives 
































Mail-Order Selling Now Reaches 
Almost Every Class 


And Goods Offered through Catalogs Cover Practically Entire Range 
of General Merchandise 


Tue Procter & Cortrer Co. 
CINCINNATI 

ditor of Printers’ Inx: : 
We are anxious to have some infor- 
tation on the class of people who pur- 
hase from mail-order houses. Do the 
mail-order houses sell to other than 
ople living on farms, and in both 
s, what kind of merchandise is sold 
e 
also trying to find out if the articles 
old through mail-order houses must be 
If you have published 
will you kindly 

t us have a list? 
Tue Procrer & Cottier Co. 

ROM reports given to us dur- 
ing the last year or two by mail- 
rder organizations, large and 
mall, we conclude that between 
ight and ten million people in the 
Jnited States have what might be 
ermed “a mail-order mind.” What 
e mean is that these people, tak- 
ng in most elements of society 
from the indigent to the well-to- 


hrough a catalog or reading a 
broadside or circular comes just 
ps natural to them as it does to 
ther people to buy from visible 
stocks of merchandise. 

Selling to this large class is 
vhere the mail-order man gets his 
read and butter. It comprises the 
bulk of his business. 

And then we have the occasional 
ail-order buyer. This class takes 
n far more people than the other, 


work. It extends, too, into the 
ealthier classes. We know a bank 


In a North Shore Chicago 
suburb there is a $30,000-a-year 
ive who buys from one of 
at retail mail-order houses 


Similar instances 
' strung out interminably. 
would seem to answer 


This 
Procter & Collier’s question as to 


whether mail-order houses sell to 
other than farmers. The farmer 
is a heavy mail-order buyer for a 
variety of reasons. But the per- 
sistent belief that he is the main- 
stay of the catalog business is hard 
to understand. He was foremost 
among the early mail-order buyers, 
owing to the worse than indiffer- 
ent facilities afforded him by the 
country and small-town retailers 
and to the difficulty of getting to 
market. This, however, has changed 
to a considerable extent. Local 
stores are so much better than 
those of twenty years ago that 
there is no comparison. Good roads 
and automobiles have put the 
farmer, in close and comfortable 
touch with large-town stocks. Con- 
trary to the popular belief, indus- 
trial centers as well as farming 
communities offer mail-order houses 
a fruitful market. One of the best 
mail-order States in the Union is 
Pennsylvania and analysis shows 
that the sales are largely to people 
in the mine and steel districts rather 
than to those on the farms. 

The farmer does not buy nearly 
so much mail-order merchandise 
today as he did even ten years ago. 
To equalize this condition, the mail- 
order houses have extended their 
activities into cities. Formerly it 
was impossible for a resident of 
Chicago to get a Sears, Roebuck 
or Montgomery Ward catalog. It 
would be sent to people in suburban 
towns but not to the city proper. 
All this has changed. If anybody 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Paul, 
Fort Worth or any other city where 
Sears or Ward have distributing 
houses wants a catalog, all he has 
to do is ask for it. Then he can 
order his merchandise by mail or 
telephone and the transaction is put 
through in just the same way as 
when orders are received from 
any small town. This city business, 
entirely aside from that gained by 
Sears and Ward in their local re- 
tail stores, reaches a huge total. 
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The best 


"7 selling ?? we can do 
for ourselves is to get the users 
of our service—those to whom 
we have rendered market survey 
reports—to tell their experience 
to others. 

The most valuable service we 
can render a new customer is 
to get the users of his product 
(or of his competitors’ products) 
to tell their experiences to him. 

It's remarkable what such 
facts will do in changing the 
perspective of the management. 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISERS! 

What Have You to Sell 
to 4.000.000 

Organized Women? 


One ad in the 46 official State Maga- 
zines published monthly by 3,000,000 
Federated Club Women, 1,000,000 
League Women means you buy 
\ MASS circulation and 
CLASS circulation at 

the same time. 


centage 

ef every 

dollar you 

spend for national 

advertising should go 

Into this field. Select only 
publications in the territory 
where you want to increase sales. 


Send for Booklet and Rates 


Club Service Publishi 


Co. 
131 East 23rd St.,~ New York 


Sell the Clubwoman and 
Youve Sold the Town 
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Mail-order selling is so facile 
that it can be adapted to alimost any 
class of buyer. The house oj 
Walter Field in Chicago, for jp. 
stance, does a huge business jp 
men’s clothing and women’s ready. 
to-wear among the negroes an 
“poor whites” of the South. Th 
merchandise is sent C.O.D. and the 
postman does the collecting, |j 
these people would wait until they 
had money enough to send cash in 
advance for the garments, many of 
the purchases would never be made 
But when the merchandise has been 
ordered and is waiting at the pos 
office or express office, the buyer js 
going to get the money some way. 
Only a small percentage of th 
Field shipments are sent back le. 
cause of failure to pay. 

In sizing up the range of mail- 
order selling, it is helpful to con. 
sider an element of the procedure 
that is not generally known. This 
is the practice used by some smaller 
houses of selling their mailing lists, 
We know of one Chicago orgai- 
zation selling a specialty item by 
mail that disposes of its names at 
$8 per thousand. It advertises its 
commodity and seeks _ inquiries, 
These are followed up and then 
the names are turned over toa firm 
that specializes on selling mailing 
lists. Thus in time the person 
who expressed an interest in the 
one item may be approached in 
behalf of a number of others, This 
practice, we understand, is quite 
common, although naturally th 
firms disposing of the original lists 


have not a great deal to sy 
about it. 
Organizations starting in th 


mail-order business and selling a 
limited number of specialized items 
—or perhaps only one—prefer to 
circularize mailing lists obtained in 
this way rather than to start out 
and build lists of their own. The 
reason is that they want to get a 
firmly established as possible be 
fore exposing their business, $0 t0 
speak, to possible competitors 
When they have exhausted the po 
tentialities of the purchased lis 
they begin to advertise for pros 
pects. The theory behind all ths 
is that people who have made. th 
inquiries in the first place and poe 
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COMPETENT 
SALES MANAGER 


Now open for 
a substantial connection 


One of our clients, who is an ex- 
tremely capable, experienced and 
versatile sales executive, is de- 
sirous of making a high grade 
connection. He has traveled ex- 
tensively and is thoroughly con- 
versant with market conditions 
throughout the United States. 


His experience embraces six and 
a half years as sales manager in 
St. Louis for one of America’s 
largest motor car manufacturers, 
and, later, the direction of a 
large sales force which marketed 
eighteen million dollars’ worth of 


securities. 


He has recently terminated a 
connection as active directing 
head of a national organization 
of approximately eight hundred 
salesmen who, under his super- 
vision, have successfully marketed 
real estate aggregating to more 
{ than forty million dollars. 


| He is not a promoter and will 
not be interested in any promo- 
tions. He will consider only a 
connection of the highest char- 
acter afid naturally is in a posi- 
tion to furnish the best of 
references. Any high class firm 
desirous of securing the services 
of a man of this calibre and ex- 
perience’is invited to get in touch 
by letter only with 


GRACE & HOLLIDAY 


Advertising Counsel 
366 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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sibly purchased merchandise ag 4 
result have begun to develop the 
mail-order mind. Hence they age 
more susceptible to that kind of 
selling than are people who ar 
approached for the first time, even 
after they have answered an ad. 
vertisement. 

The interchanging of lists, jf 
that is the proper descriptive term, 
is largely responsible for the ad- 
vances made by mail-order selling 
in a long list of specialties and toa 
rather ‘remarkable variety of peo- 
ple. Few realize the extent to 
which this has grown, 


ANYTHING CAN BE SOLD BY MAIL 


The foregoing answers, in fact, 
Procter & Collier’s question as to 
the classes of merchandise sold by 
mail. There is substantially no 
limit so far as we know. Almost 
anything that can be sold out of 
a stock can be sold out of a cata- 
log. Butler Brothers sell 40,000 or 
more items by mail, including cana- 
ries, An enterprising gentleman 
down in Texas worked up a sizable 
business selling saddle horses by 
mail. He advertises in high-class 
publications, gets inquiries from a 
good type of people and consum- 
mates the transaction by letter. The 
Gordon-Van Tine Company of 
Davenport, Iowa, sells materials for 
building houses of almost any size, 
the lumber and other items being 
cut and made to fit certain specifi- 
cations. After the man gets his 
house built, he can furnish it com- 
pletely out of a Sears or Ward 
catalog. From other mail-order 
firms he can buy the trees, shrubs, 
bulbs and seeds to put his yard in 
shape, 

We cannot name, offhand, any 
essential items that are sold 
“mostly” by mail. We doubt if 
there are any. If a commodity is 
legitimate, it is difficult to see why 
the mails would offer a better sell- 
ing vehicle. All things considered, 
it is easier to sell face-to-face than 
by letter or catalog. But, gener- 
ally speaking, what can be sold one 
way can be sold the other. It is 
not necessary that the goods be 
trade-marked, Frag of course, 
well-known trade- are a pow- 
erful aid to selling —[Ed. Print 
ERS’ INK. 
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The greatest issue ever pub- 
shed of an export journal, 
the 50th ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER of the AMERI- 
(AN EXPORTER is 


This issue will make a deep impression on the trade all over the world 
because of its special features, including tracing the developments in 
commerce and industries. It will be kept for many months to come. It 
vill fittingly mark 50 years of service to the field of foreign trade. 

An exceptionally high value for the advertiser lies in this issue because 
it will put over a sales story aimed to attract great attention overseas. 
The advertiser will get extra circulation and extra long life to the sales 
message—yet regular rates prevail. 

It is an opportunity that comes once in 50 years! 

Issue dated January, and published in English, Spanish and Portuguese 
ditions. ' 


FORMS TO PRESS NOVEMBER 10TH 
Start a regular campaign now and cash in on this Big Number. 











370 Seventh Ave., New York 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 
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NEW MAN IE 


GEORGE R. MAREK ina 


Formerly Advertising Manager — 
Northam Warren Corporation try W 
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The High Cost of Too 
Rapid Turnover 


(Continued from page 8) 


Plus *11.3% typical jobbing 
margin 0 
Amount passed on to retailer.. .07346 
Plus *19.1% typical retail 
margin ‘ 


Amount consumer pays 


The economic result of shifting 
the capi ital burden of carrying the 
year’s supply of products on which 
only one turnover per year is 
physically possible for the pro- 
ducer, from the wholesaler and re- 

where it was widely and 

distributed, back to the 
shoulders of the producer, tends to 
make the consumer pay somewhere 
in the neighborhood of an 8% per 
cent higher price. This harsh re- 
sult is temporarily ameliorated to 
some extent by the smaller margins 
induced by present highly comneti- 
tive conditions, at the expense of 
the producer. 

But the tendency will break out 
in a normal situation. 

It is the shift of capital burden 
directly due to the rapid turnover 
movement that has confronted the 
fruit and vegetable canning indus- 
try with the present serious situa- 
tion, involving the necessity for 
# many producers completely to re- 
vise their previous methods of 
financing their packs. 

All branches of business are 
agreed that a proper capital turn- 
over is necessary and desirable. 
Everyone is in favor of it. The 
opposition is only to the present 
practice of over-doing it. “Con- 
trolled buying” is now advocated 
by trade leaders to displace hand- 
to-mouth buying. The name has a 
wise sound and commends the plan 
to careful consideration. 

Progress in speeding up turn- 

shown statistically has 

ess rapid than the actual 

trade reactions indicate. The drug 

and grocery fields furnish good 
examples. 

In wholesale drug houses, where 
* Figure 
1925' U.S. “Dopartanat of *Agticaiters 
and Harvard Bureau. 
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A Sales 


Executive 
of Rare 
Qualifications 


He did his four years of under- 
graduate work in three, and then 
went to war. After that affair, he 
entered the Harvard Graduate 
School of Busnes Administra- 
tion, and was graduated with an 
M.B.A. in Sone 1920. For the last 
seven years he been with one 
nationally known company, start- 
ing as a salesman at $40 a week 
and rising to district manager with 
many times his initial 
cause he was a producer. e has 
the right grounding in education 
andexperience. His fundamentals 
are sound. He is as clean as a 
whistle, enthusiastic and 
like a Trojan. Married; one young- 
. He will be available as soon 
as he can retire with fairness from 
his present job. 


Address “B,” Box 254 
Printers’ Ink 
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AN AMBITIOUS 
ADVERTISING 
MAN 


If you have contact with 
some active accounts and 
wish to be in business for 
yourself, an opportunity is 
open whereby you may 
purchase outright, or be- 
come a partner in a long- 
established New York City 
agency; individually owned 
and operated with full 
agency recognition. 

Owner wishes to retire 
completely, or partially. 
Transaction must be for 
cash; principals only will 
be considered. Replies held 
in strict confidence. 

Address “V.,"" Box 108, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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This agency 
COPY MAN 


seeks another desk 


§ You’ve seen his copy in the na- 
tional magazines. He hasa genuine 
“feel” for words—a knack for ex- 
pressing a copy thought in an un- 
usual manner. 


§ Back of it all he has seven years of 
agency experience as copy writer, 
copy chief and plan man. Writing 
copy for twenty-seven different ac- 
counts (eleven national) has made 
him an unusually versatile agency 
creative man. He’s a human sort 

. perhaps that’s why his copy 
gets results. 


§ He’s ready soon to leave his present 
position with a well known New 
York agency for $6000 a year and a 
future. 
Address “A” 
Box 253, Care of Printers’ Ink 











Advertising 
and Sales 


Executive 


An agency trained adver- 
tising executive seeks a 
connection where initiative, 
tact, and sound advertising 
judgment are requisite. 
He is a good salesman and 
knows advertising and 
merchandising from six 
years’ experience with one 
of the leading agencies. 
Could fill an advertising 
managership which re- 
quired real sales sense, or 
do effective work as an 
account executive. Is mar- 
ried; 34; and has an es- 
tablished record of accom 

plishment. Address “C,’ “Cc,” e 
Box 256, Printers’ Ink. 
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from 40,000 to 60,000 items ar 
carried in stock, many o/ which 
are essential to a complete service 
stock and yet in only occasional 
demand, the stock turn is neces. 
sarily slow compared to the tur 
in wholesale grocery houses whose 
average stock includes only 35 
items. The average stock turn of 
the former is from three to six 
times a year, a few exceptions 
running higher; and of the latter, 
according to recent figures, five 
and a half, with a cons iderable 
proportion running hivher. 


TURNOVER IN RETAIL FIELD 


In the retail field a similar re. 
lationship holds. The retail drug 
store with 10,000 items effects 23 
stock turns, compared to the retail 
grocer’s 2,000 items with seven to 
twelve turns; while the drug 
chains attain as high as twelve 
and grocery chains (individual re- 
tail store as distinguished from 
warehouse ). twenty-five and higher, 

The number of so-called “ser- 
vice” items included in stock— 
slow-turning items, carried not be 
cause they are profitable, but for 
the convenience of customers—has 
a substantial influence upon the 
rate of turnover, as does also 
duplication of stock — carrying 
more than one brand of the same 
commodity. 

Some drug stores stock as high 
as 100 kinds of cough medicine. 

Turnover is vital in the manage- 
ment program and it can be ad- 
ministered to save as well as to 
make money for business. 


E. A. Neutzenholzer Heads 
Springfield, Ohio, “Sun” 


“E. A. Neutzenholzer has been ap 
pointed president and general manager 
of the Springfield, Ohio, Sun. For the 
last ten years he has been advertising 
manager of the Akron, Ohio, Beacon 
Journal. Charles L. Knight is publisher 
of both papers. 


Alfred Zimmerman Joins 
Plainfield “Courier-News” 


Alfred Zimmerman, for the last twen 
tv-five years advertising manager of the 
“World Almanac,” published by the 
New York World, has resigned to jois 
the Plainfield, N. J., Courier-\ews # 
assistant business manager. 
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ification that we present to 
the theatre-going public of 
' Chicago THE PLAYGOER, a 
' . brief skeleton of which appears 
‘ above. Fully cognizant of our 
responsibility in producing a 
publication to be read by this 
critical public, we have en- 
deavored to make this mag- 
azine so attractive, smart and 
interesting that it will not only 
be a welcome diversion during 
intermissions at the play, but 
will find its way to the home 
of every patron. Furthermore, 
it will be our constant aim to 
add features that will increase 
the interest of theatre patrons 
in THE PLAYGOER —and 
further enhance its value to 
the advertisers; practi- 
cal suggestions to that 
end are welcome. 


: I’ IS with pleasure and grat- 








THE PLAYGOER being the 
only publication in Chicago 
whose circulation is confined 
exclusively to the great theatre- 
going public merits the serious 
attention of those advertisers 
whose products or services 
measure up to the standard of 
this group. They are people of 
affluence and influence, 
and, therefore, shape the 
public’s demands. 


es Fs 


The 1927-28 theatrical season 

is now under way and both 

local and national advertisers 

should avail themselves of this 

opportunity to present their 

message in the most direct and 
effective manner to this 
Selected Market—that 
is, through 


4 
4 - 
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AHEAD OF4ALL 
FARM WEEKLIES 


in paid commercial advertising lineage 


IN MAY ~ JULY ~ AUGUST 


This dominance by the Pacific 
Rural Press in thes¢ summer’ 
months is due to the year- 
round high quality California 
farm market and to the best 
coverage of that market with 
a circulation that for 57 years 
has been sold without the use 
of premiums, clubbing or 
forcing methods. 


Business is good in California 


Ask us for ‘The Electrical Story of Rural Calsfornia’’ 
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PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR AUGUST 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


FARM 





(Exclusive of house, livestock and 
classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 

1926 1927 

Lines Lines 
Country Gentlemen . 52,641 43,804 
Successful Farming - 14,988 16,202 
California Citrograph .. 14,347 13,928 
Better Fruit .......... 3,624 12,083 
Farm Journal ........ 13,105 10,497 
Capper’s Farmer ...... 9,850 10,131 
Farm & Fireside ...... 7,892 9,587 
The Dairy Farmer .... *9,269 6,845 
Farm Mechanics ...... 10,536 6,653 
Florida Grower ....... 118,487 6,200 
Amer. Fruit Grower Mag. 6,737 5,196 
Boom Libs, .cosixesiace 4,105 4,330 
American Farming .... 3,434 4,160 
Pacific Homestead .... 3,954 3,688 
Am. Produce Grower .. 2,905 
Power Farming ...... 4,073 2,275 


Farmers’ Home Journal 3,716 1,407 


TN. ncccamennsenees 180,758 159,891 
*Two issues. 
t Four issues. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Lines Lines 


Hoard’s Dairyman . 22,466 20,042 


Dakota Farmer ....... 21,974 18,806 
Missouri Ruralist ..... 18,913 15,463 
Mich. Business Farmer"12,347 15,052 
Utah Farmer - 11,829 13,468 


Okla. Farmer-Stockman. 21,528 13,369 


Breeder’s Gazette +....*17,033 12,071 
Montana Farmer ...... 13,042 11,736 
Farmst’d Stock & Home 16,262 10,874 
Western Farm Life ... 9,646 10,357 
Southern Agriculturist.. 14,100 8,635 
Southern Ruralist ..... 14,971 8,469 
Orange Judd Ill. Farmer 17,599 7,951 
Southern Planter ..... 10,655 7,116 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 5,524 5,145 
Missouri Farmer ..... 5,107 3,587 
Modern Farming ...... 4,685 2,515 
Southern Cultivator & 

Porming: © isiigcesas c< 8,126 2,430 
Ark. Farmer & Homestead 4,345 306 
Wael . nunta teen eee 250,152 187,392 

*Four issues. 

WEEKLIES 


(Four Issues) 
Lines Lines 
Pacific Rural Press ... 31,976 28,845 
Nebraska Farmer - 26,519 28,207 
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Advertising 
Salesmen 


The development of our busi- 
ness has made an opening for 
an able advertising salesman. 

A record of initiative is 
of vital importance. A good 
knowledge of sales and mar- 
keting is necessary and such 
experience in grocery and hard- 
ware fields would be desirable. 

Please give us a brief out- 
line of your career. The in- 
formation will be held strictly 
confidential. 





TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City 
a Publishers of 


“GOOD HARDWARE” 
“THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER” 














WANTED 
Sales Manager 


If we could find a man who 
could locate and bring into this 
organization, train and direct a 
number of high caliber produc- 
ing salesmen, men able to meet 
and sell biggest executives a 
service involving contracts of 
large size, we would make a 
place for that man on a basis 
of salary plus bonus commen- 
surate with his accomplishment. 


We are a strong national busi- 
ness service organization, with 
many years of success behind us 
and many more before us. 


Our need of this man is not 
pressing, but when he shows 
himself and proves that he is 
the man, he will find us ready to 
do business. Address “E,” Box 
257, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


Now located in Chicago, 
desires connection in 
smaller city. Several 
years of valuable experi- 
ence in copy, selling, mer- 
chandising and office 
management can be 
brought to some agency, 
advertiser or publication 
—salary requirements 
reasonable for the right 
opportunity and pleasant 
environment. Prefer the 
South or the West. 


Address “J.,” Box 252, 
Printers’ Ink, 231 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, III. 








Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sa 
makes price quotations in- 
a = to manufacturers 

d dealers — over 12,000 
SC hsaaee get theirs week- 
ly from the 


Americayfiumberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 














For a monthly close-up of the West-- 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Pages - News - Features - Review - Art 
Trial Subscription, 6 Mos. $1-- Sample 25¢ 





Lines Lines 

California Cultivator .. 33,734 27,03 
The Farmer 25,859 
Iowa Homestead 25,813 
Farm & Ranch 25,014 
Wallaces’ Farmer 23,100 
Prairie Farmer J 22,945 
Michigan Farmer .... 23,850 22,808 
Wisconsin Farmer .... 17,919 21,952 
Ohio Farmer ’ 21,681 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 28,027 21,44 
The Farmer’s Guide .. 24,402 19,533 
Pennsylvania Farmer . 22,710 19,443 
Rural New Yorker .... 23,742 19,224 
Washington Farmer .. 18,925 18,360 
Oregon Farmer y 18,328 
Kansas Farmer 

Breeze 18,077 
New England Homestead 23,403 17,812 
Idaho Farmer 17,461 17,670 
Ohio Stockman & Farm. 19,602 14,928 
Progressive Farmer & 

Farm Woman 13,343 
Penn. Stockman & 

Farmer ' 13,336 
American Agriculturist. 16,625 13,145 
Dairymen’s League News 7,085 5,683 


566,472 503,588 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Five Issues) 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star*18,257 18,074 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal p 8,327 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News . *8,135 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 9,548 5,501 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly .Con- 
stitution 5,266 
Kansas City Weekly 
Journal . *3,794 


66,727 49,097 
Grand Total 1,064,109 899,968 
* Four issues. 
(Figures. compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


J. S. Roney with “Liberty” 


John S. Roney has joined the adver. 
tising staff of Liberty, representing the 
Western advertising department in the 
Ohio territory adjacent to Cleveland. 
He sorenerty represented the Curtis 

0 


Publishing mpany in that territory 
and was, at one time, with the ( leve 
land office of Reincke-Ellis Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. 
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927 
Lines 
27,036 
25,859 
25,813 - e 
5. Write for a suggestion on your 
23,100 
22,945 eps ‘i 
2, 
:= B | Advertising To Your Retailer 
1,681 
1,446 
9,533 ANUFACTURERS, wholesalers, jobbers and their 
9,443 national advertising agents now have at their com- 
9,224 mand, through this new special service, that important 
ro language which the retailer understands and heeds. 
328 
This new specialization in advertising is based on years of 
8,077 successful work in planning and writing the retailer's own 
7,812 advertising. 
7,670 
4,928 Write for a suggestion covering your advertising to your retailer. 
3,343 4 
3,336 & 
3,145 
= David Lampe 
588 Baltimore and St. Paul Streets - Baltimore, Md. 
ines 
074 
SALES MANAGER WANTED 
- combining 
a PRINTING AND ADVERTISING 
- EXPERIENCE 
7.4 A VERY et opening for a man possessing the right 
combination of ability and experience to become one of the 
= Directors of the largest concern of its kind in Montreal. 
a“ Substantial minimum salary will be guaranteed against an over 
968 riding commission and profit-sharing basis. 
For the right man this should prove to be a life-long connection, 
ing with an opportunity to become financially interested after the 
completion of the first year. 
We are not going to insist upon “full particulars regarding past 
experiences, references, samples of work and photograph with 
” application”. On the other nd, it will greatly facilitate matters 
if you will give us every bit of information which might assist 
: us in determining whether it would be worth while taking your 
the time and ours for an interview. 
-4 cAll applications will be treated in strict confidence. 
ve Address Printers’ Ink 
ny, “PF”, Box 258, 185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Registered U, 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx Pusrisuine Co., Inc. 


185 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 

Crtry. TecerHone: AsHLAND6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Dovcras Taytor. 

Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Govz Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
zo. M. Konn, we 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 

M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. “Three d dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates; Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
uarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified. Scentsa line, minimum order $3.75. 


Orrice : 


joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
oBERT W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
Rov Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Apert E. Haass, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAF 
Cc. 7 lgrrabes yo land Cole 
E. Andrew M. Howe 
H. Mi. “Hitthcock gene C. McGrath 
Thomas F. Walsh te a 
H. W. Marks 
A. H. Deute, Special a 
Chicago: G. A. Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Washington: ames True 
Lonaon: Thomas Russell 
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Return the Back of an an- 
» nouncement re- 
Price-Cutters by 


cently made 
Fire E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, large advertisers of a line of 
pharmaceuticals, toilet goods, and 
household remedies, that its fight 
with the Owl Drug Company. a 
retail chain organization operating 
chiefly on the Pacific Coast, had 
been satisfactorily ended, there is 
considerable material for thought 
for manufacturers interested in the 
subject of price maintenance. 

This particular fight started 
about a year ago. The Owl com- 
pany, it was reported, announced 
deep slashes in the prices of Squibb 
products because of a refusal on 
the part of the Squibb company to 
give it “better” prices than those 
obtained by other distributors. 
Squibb, we are told. then refused 
to sell to Owl under any considera- 
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tion because of Owl’s announced 
determination to engage in what 
Squibb considered as “predatory 
price-cutting.” 

Many advertisers faced with 
such a situation have gone that far 
in endeavoring to stop what they 
considered “predatory price-cut- 
ting” by a retailer. Those who 
have gone to that stage in com- 
bating a retailer have, however, 
usually found that refusal to sell 
a retailer who wants to cut their 
price is but an idle gesture. The 
price-cutting retailer, they soon 
discover, does not find it difficult 
to obtain their product from other 
sources. It is far easier for the 
retailer to get the product than it 
is for the manufacturer to stop 
him from getting it. Federal laws 
hinder the manufacturer. Most 
manufacturers who wake up to a 
realization of this fact throw up 
their hands in helplessness and 
plead to Washington for legis- 
lative relief. Not so with Squibb. 

Squibb decided to fight price- 
cutting with more price-cutting. 
It went to owners of competing 
drug stores, located in the vicinity 
of Owl stores, and apparently 
spoke to them in this manner: 
“We want you to match Ow! cut 
for cut on the prices of our prod- 
uct. We'll take care of you on 
supplies. We are not selling our 
products to Owl. We will sell 
you and we'll sell you so that you 
will be able to make a profit on 
every Squibb sale. It may not be 
as much profit as you are accus- 
tomed to but it will nevertheless 
be a profit.” On that basis the 
battle went on for months until it 
was ended by conferences between 
Squibb and Ow! officials which re- 
sulted, according to an announce- 
ment made by Squibb, in the sign- 
ing by the Owl Company of a 
“Squibb’s Distributor’s Franchise.” 
Under that franchise, so the Squibb 
announcement says, the Owl com- 
pany “will henceforth enjoy the 
same benefits in the marketing of 
Squibb products as are accorded 
under the terms of the Squibb 
Sales Policy to thousands of other 
retail druggists of the United 
States.” 

This fight between a manufac- 
turer anda retailer will stand out 
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promin ently in the history of price- 
maintenance. Up until the time 
Squibb returned the fire of the 
Owl company by meeting 1 
cuts on its products cut for cut, 
the retailer had been allowed to 
continue as the aggressor in price- 
cutting without a return of blows. 
The manufacturer invariably _re- 
mained passive. He was afraid to 


fight back. He lacked nerve. The 
big lesson in the Squibb case for 
other manufacturers who are be- 
wildered and confused by ~rice- 
cutting retailers is that nerve and 
courage have considerable value in 
correcting price-cutting abuses. 


Overand For several 
months one of 


Away from the more enter- 
the Counter prising Chicago 
men’s clothing stores has been 
sending its salesmen out to call on 
prospective customers. Carrying 
samples of fabrics these salesmen 
have proved that the store could 
sell more merchandise by thus in- 
creasing the mobility of its force. 
Now that this dealer is about to 
open a second store he announces 
that half his selling force will 
work outside all of the time. 
Exclusive shops in several cities 
have followed this nractice of 
cruising salesmen for some time, 
but it has never become an impor- 
tant part of retailing, especially 
with larger stores. Retailing has 
generally been taken to mean sell- 
ing over the counter. Until the 
direct-selling houses began to real- 
ize the importance of selecting 
their men with care, of bonding 
them and of advertising them to 
the public, selling at retail away 
from the counter was deprecated 
and looked down on. That condi- 
tion no longer generally holds true. 
Retailers know, as do manufac- 
turers whose reliance is the retail 
dealer, that many times the house- 
to-house salesman can make the 
average dealer’s salesman look like 
a novice, for the reason that the 
former knows his merchandise and 
how to sell it. He depends on him- 
self and his merchandise alone. 
The retailer’s clerk, too often, 
counts on store atmosphere to pull 
him through. The person ap- 
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proaching the clerk and inquiring 
about merchandise is apt to be half 
sold anyway, and many clerks ap- 
pear to feel they need make little 
effort. 

The idea of having the dealer’s 
salesmen spend a good part of their 
time in calling on prospects out- 
side of the store is one that many 
manufacturers could profitably de- 
velop into a plan for their trade. 
There is every prospect that it 
could be made the direct means to 
increased volume without increased 
expense. There is one relevant de- 
tail, however, that can be regarded 
as pretty much of a certainty. The 
manufacturer who approaches his 
retailers with the suggestion that 
they send their salesmen out to call 
on prospects will not be the big 
gainer. The average retailer is 
surfeited with advice. What he 
wants is a plan worked out in as 
complete detail as possible that he 
can adopt entirely or practically in 
its entirety. 


Warn Public Several months 

of age oe = 
Counterfeits oe a ——. 
ERS’ INK to the widespread and 
growing practice of counterfeiting 
The purpose 
was to warn manufacturers against 
this danger to their products. 
Then a further step was taken. 
Articles were published showing 
how certain businesses, such as 
Pinaud and Lysol, were meeting 
the problem. Such articles were 
addressed to manufacturers and 
were read by them because they 
appealed to a certain legitimately 
selfish instinct, namely, a desire to 
safeguard their reputation and in- 
tegrity and to reap the financial 
rewards that accrue to one having 
an honorable reputation. 

The greatest amount of counter- 
feiting has been done in the drug 
field. The subject, quite naturally 
could not escape the eve of publi- 
cations in that field. The National 
Retail Druggists Association Jour- 
nal has on several occasions com- 
mented on the matter. Recently it 
has spoken with considerable se- 
verity to retail druggists. We 
quote the following taken from 
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an editorial in that publication: 

“Quite naturally we approach this 
subject with considerable reluc- 
tance because we believe that the 
great mass of retailers scattered 
throughout the country have a 
very clear conception of their duty 
in the premises and, therefore, re- 
frain from all forms of. substitu- 
tion, but when the evidence is laid 
before us, as has recently been 
done, showing beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that preparations other 
than the genuine are beine offered 
and sold under trade names, such 
as Lysol and Listerine, we are 
forced to admit the existence of a 
condition that fully justifies fur- 
ther caustic comment.” 

This brief quotation is intro- 
duced here to show that the retail 
druggist, like the manufacturer, is 
being appealed to in this matter on 
selfish grounds. He is being 
warned in plain terms that he is 
liable to civil and criminal prosecu- 
tion for selling counterfeit prod- 
ucts. 

The more we consider this sub- 
ject the more we come to the 
opinion that what has thus far 
been done is not sufficient. The 
appeal is not broad enough. The 
manufacturer and retailer, it is 


true, are both in danger of suffer- - 


ing financially from counterfeiting 
and should, because of that reason, 
take steps to protect themselves. 
The public that buys the prepara- 
tions of drug manufacturers 
through retail druggists, however, 
is the more important partv. Its 
danger in the matter—a greater 
danger than that of seller and re- 
tailer has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. When it is remembered 
that the majority of the counter- 
feiting is being done by the self- 
same crooks that are illegally mak- 
ing and selling intoxicating liquors 
from denatured alcohol, serious 
thought should be given to ways 
and means to put the public on its 
guard against counterfeit drugs 
that may mean serious injury or 
loss of life. The public has a 
right to protection against this 
criminal practice that now prevails 
in the drug industry. 

The difficulties that beset any 
one drug house in undertaking the 
job of putting the public on its 
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guard are too many. The job js 
plainly one that calls for co-opera- 
tive endeavor. The drug industry 
might well consider, for the public 
good, the possibility of using ad. 
vertising on a co-operative basis, to 
put the public on guard against 
counterfeits of standard drug 
articles. 


Consumer’s Superlative state- 


ments in adver- 
Fright tising copy have 


been condemned so frequently that 
we are tempted to steer clear of the 
subject because of its very trite. 
ness. It would seem that every ill 
result that might possibly follow 
in the train of exaggerated copy 
has already been tagged and called 
to the attention of the advertising 
fraternity. 

However, our attention was 
called recently to a phase of the 
matter which, even though it may 
have been remarked on before, is 
sufficiently timely to warrant repe- 
tition. We refer to the confusing 
effect exaggerated statements have 
upon those individuals who are 
actually seriously contemplating 
the purchase of an article and who 
read the advertisements of the con- 
cerns making the product they 
have in mind. 

When this advertising consists 
of reckless superlatives, the reader 
of the copy ends up in total con- 
fusion concerning the relative 
merits of the different brands. If 
he is looking for an automobile, he 
comes across advertisements fea- 
turing performance claims for cars 
selling under the $1,000 mark that 
parallel performance claims for 
cars in the $3,000 group. If he 
reads radio advertisements, he finds 
sets that sell for $100 or less being 
advertised to give the same results 
as $500 sets. Much the same ap- 
plies to the advertising of such 
products as electric refrigerators, 
oil heaters, etc. 

The result is that the would-be 
purchaser doubts his ability to 
make a sound selection. He loses 
faith in the product and everyone 
who makes it. Psychologically 
speaking, he suffers from a severe 
dose of consumer fright—and a 
bewildered and scared prospect 
seldom becomes a customer. 
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Of, By and For— 
Men 


Just as the great majority of those 
who write stories of the West, of 
adventure, mystery and romance 
for the magazines of the ALL- 
FICTION FIELD are men; so, 
too, the far-flung audience which 
they command is predominantly 
male. 





Here are no boudoir broncho 
busters, no tea room pirates, but, 
rather, the sort of upstanding 
men of action about whose ad- 
ventures every man with blood 
that is red loves to read. 
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Advertising Club News 


Milwaukee Club Appoints 
Committee Chairmen 


Irving C. Buntman, president of the 
Milwa: Advertising Club, has an- 
nounced committee appointments for the 
new business year. Activities of the 
various committees will under 
the following chairmen: Program com- 
mittee, Charles Crabb; activities sur- 
veys, Ww. Paul Ferris; membership, Ed 
Shurick; attendance, - Stock; wel- 
come, Fred Wriksen; publication, L. S. 
Mc. coking; editor of “The Torch,” 
Horace . Kinne; publicity, Harry 
Gwaltney; finance, Vinton M. Pace; 

Better Business Bureau, Alexander 
M. Candee; aviation, Elling O. Weeks; 
employment, Raymond F. Kieft and 
Detroit convention delegation arrange- 
ments, Frank Pettric. Walter Wier has 
been elected executive chairman of the 
direct-mail departmental. 

The Milwaukee Advertising Club 
opened its fall and winter series of 
luncheon meetings on September 8, 
when Dr. Frederic A. Russell made the 
principal address on the subject, “‘Ad- 
vertising, n Hope to Be a 
Science?”” The meetings are held at 
= Milwaukee Athletic Club on Thurs- 
ays. 


* * *£ 


Lancaster Club Backs Better 
Business Bureau 


The Lancaster, Pa., Advertising Club, 
is working to establish a Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in that city. James H. 
Ross, president of the club, appointed 
a committee to organize a bureau, which 
committee has perfected its plans and 
hopes to complete subscriptions by Oc- 
tober 1. Her H. Herr is chairman 
of the Bureau committee. 

Among the other newl 
committee chairmen are Kenyon Stev- 
enson, speakers; John Carter, civic 
affairs; liver J. Keller, publicity; 
Lowell H. Halligan, membership, and C. 
Thorban, entertainment. 

* 


Toledo Club Appoints 
Committees 


The Advertising Club of Toledo, Ohio, 
has appointed Heurice Marenberg to 
h its b pc ittee. her 
chairmen include: A. Dean, entertain- 
ment; John Munn, financial; T. Sewell, 
Better Business Bureau; Arthur Merry, 
rogram; T. D. Downie, publication; 

urice Elgutter, publicity and T. L. 
Miller, convention. 


Seattle Club Forms Women’s 
Activities Committee 


The Advertising Club of Seattle, 
Wash., has organized a women’s activi- 
ties committee with Constance Patter- 
son as chairman. The new committee 
has challenged the men to a member- 
ship race this fall. 


appointed 


rw 





Hits Copy with Too Many 
Hand-drawn Orgies 


Criticism of the modern trend toward 
the extreme in advertising copy was 
the ee of an address by _— 
C. Clark, of Eli, Lilly & Company, be. 
fore the Advertising Club of Indiap 
ap Ind. He was speaking on “Hoy 

hall We Write Advertising Copy?” 

“Let’s have more simple and sincere 
advertising,” he said. “ US Write 
advertising copy in such terms tha 
it will be understood and appreciated 
by all classes of persons. There is to 
much ‘high-brow’ copy and ultra-radical 
copy. Too many hand-drawn orgies ar 
perpetrated on the public. We ought to 
strive for naturalness in all advertising 
copy.” 

* * * 


To Hold Group Conference of 
Blanket Manufacturers 


The labeling and _ advertising of 
blankets, with particular reference to 
the use of the words, “part wool,” will 
be the subject of discussion at a meeting 
called by the National Better Business 
Bureau, at New York on September 23. 

Fifteen blanket manufacturers and 
eleven advertising agencies have been 
invited to be en at the meet- 
ing, at which the results of a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to housewives 
throughout the country regarding their 
interpretation of the term, “part wool” 
will presented by the Bureau. 

* * * 


Advertising Course Will Cover 
Five Campaign Types 
A new course in advertising, sup- 
poems by the Milwaukee Association of 
vommerce and the Milwaukee Adver- 
tising Club, will open shortly at Mar- 
uette University, Milwaukee, under 
irection of Dean J. F. Pyle, Walter 
Abel and F. U. Webster. Five typical 
campaigns to be analyzed are: Distribu- 
tion, dealer co-operation, direct-mail 
sales, general eu Pt Bee retail trade. 
” : 


Poor Richard Club to Have 


“Plane Repast” 

The annual banquet of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, to be held 
on January 17, will be own as “A 
Plane Repast.” Karl Bloomingdale is 
chairman of the banquet committee. 

The fall field day of the club will be 
held on September 27, at the Manufac- 
turers Country Club. Howard C. Story 
is chairman of the committee in charge. 

+ 


E. J. Birk Joins The Harrison 
Company 

E. Julian Birk has joined the sales 

and executive staff of The Harrison 

Company, St. Louis, . He was 


recently executive of the Ad 
vertising Club of St Lous. 
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Chicago Council Given Hints 
on Writing Sales Letters 


“Every letter that goes out of a house 
should 5e a sales letter regardless of 
its nature or contents,” Charles R. 
Wiers of The Spirella Company, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., told several hundred 
advertising men and women at a special 
meeting of the Chicago Advertising 
Counci! on September 9. No business 
letter should ever be started, the speaker 
added, until the writer has asked him- 
self: Who is my customer? What 
does he want? Which is the most im- 
portant of his needs? Which is next 
in importance? 

“The day is past when we must 

ive only for letters that are just fair,” 
declared Mr. Wiers. “The real job of 
any well organized business is to make 
all of its letters the very best that 
can possibly be turned out. What 
puzzles me is why the modern letter 
writer doesn’t give more thought to the 
added touch which in thousands of cases 
represents the differenge between a 
good letter and a bad one. It is the 
added touch that lifts a letter above 
the common and gives it the indefinable 
something which people like and which 
usually inspires them to travel along 
with us. : b 

“A clear explanation concerning any 
matter usually calls for facts instead of 
generalities. If you use facts, you say 
something, whereas if you use generali- 
ties, you believe you are saying some- 
thing when the truth is zee are only 
kidding yourself. Marshall your facts. 
Know your facts. Confine yourself to 
to the facts.” 5 

The meeting was called somewhat in 
advance of the time usually set for the 
opening of the Advertising Council’s fall 
season to enable members of the council 
to meet with the board of governors of 
the International Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Women Select 
Chairmen 


Miss Florence Dart, president of the 
Philadelphia Olu o Advertising 
Women, Philadelphia, has appointed 
Catherine H. Follman as chairman of 
the program committee. Among the 
other committee chairmen ea 
were Viola Wildermuth, membership; 
Elizabeth M. Townsend, publicity; Ellen 
S. Patten, Better Business Bureau, and 
Nan Collins, editor of “Adland News.” 


* * * 


G. H. Campbell Heads Legion 
Convention Band 


Glenn H. Campbell, president of the 
Toledo, Ohio Advertising Club, and 
commander of the Advertising Men’s 
Post of the American Legion of that 
city, recently sailed for the Legion con- 
vention at Paris, as manager of a large 
brass hand. The Ohio Legislature ap- 
propriated $12,000 to send the band to 
Paris. It was recruited from various 
Ohio Legion posts. 
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Advertising Specialty Associa- 
tion to Meet 

Problems of sales organization and 
methods of using specialties in sales pro- 
motion are two of the principal topics to 
be considered at the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Advertising 
Specialty Association, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, from September 19 to 
22. Among the speakers who will ad- 
dress the convention sessions and their 
subjects are: 

Charles R. Holden, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company Chicago, “The 
General Economic Situation”; Eric 
Scudder, president, The Citrus Products 
Company, Chicago, “How a Nati 
Advertiser Uses Advertising Special- 
ties”; H. C. Kenagy, director of train- 
ing and personnel research, Armour 
Company, Chicago, “Can Mental Tests 
Be Used in_ Selecting Salesmen?”; 
Grace Usher Shuey, analyst, “How to 
Know Your Customer to Make the 
Correct Appeal.” 

At the annual banquet on Septemb 
22, Westbrook Pegler, sports writer on 
the staff of the Chicago Tribune will 
speak. Two floors of the Hotel Sher- 
man will be devoted to exhibits this 
year which are open to the public as 
well as association members. 





Harry Giovannoli Leaves 
Lexington “Leader” 


Harry Giovannoli has resigned as 
editor and manager of the Lexington, 

y., Leader, a position he held for 
fourteen years. John G. Stoll, owner of 
the Leader, is now editor and publisher. 

F. Wachs has made general 
manager. He has been with this paper 
for eight years. 


P. J. Kelly Returns to B. F. 
Goodrich 


Philip J. Kelly, formerly advertising 
manager of the Mason Tire & Rubber 
Company of New York, Inc., Kent, Ohio, 
has joined the advertising staff of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. He was formerly associated with 
the Goodrich company for six years. 


J. A. Mitchell Leaves 
McKesson & Robbins 


John A. Mitchell, general sales man- 


ager of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer of 
drugs, has resigned. His duties will be 
taken over by F. Donald Coster, presi- 
dent of the company, as no successor 
will be appointed. 


H. H. Monk with Williams & 
Cunnyngham 


Howard H. Monk has joined the Rock- 
ford, Ill., office of Williams & Cun- 
nyngham, Inc., advertising agency, as 
an account executive. He has been an 
instructor in advertising at the Uni- 
versity of Ilknois. 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster has lived 

through the unfolding of so 
many seemingly impossible or im- 
probable merchandising develop- 
ments that hardly anything surprises 
him any more. But there is one 
proposition that to him is a source 
of never-ending wonderment. As he 
contemplates it, his eyes open as 
wide now as they did thirty years 
ago. This is the success some peo- 
ple attain despite their abysmal 
ignorance of some of the most ele- 
mentary parts of selling. 

This outburst is caused by a re- 
port of a conversation between an 
official of one of the country’s 
largest soap manufacturing organ- 
izations and a high-powered sales- 
man representing a farm paper. 
The representative tells the School- 
master that he approached the soap 
man in an effort to sell him “some 
advertising space.” The three pre- 
ceding words are enclosed in quo- 
tation marks because they represent 
the gentleman’s own description of 
what he tried to sell. 

“Oh, what’s the use of our ad- 
vertising to the farmer?” the 
manufacturer impatiently asked. 
“He would never buy enough of 
our kind of soap (a laundry soap) 
to come anywhere near paying us 
for the outlay. Fully 90 per cent 
of the farm families of this coun- 
try make their own soap.” 

The representative rose’ in 
righteous wrath at this—as he 
should. 

“Why, that’s absurd!” he de- 
clared. “I am willing to bet you 
that not more than 50 per cent of 
the soap used on the farm is manu- 
factured at home.” 

He was perfectly safe in offer- 
ing to make the bet. According to 
a careful survey recently made by 
a farm paper organization, only 
about 15 per cent of farm con- 
sumed soap is home-made. 

Both, then, were wrong. Each 
certainly should have known better. 

Incidentally the salesman did not 

~ sell the space. Perhaps he might 
have got somewhere if he had tried 
to oa en idea with the space as 


the means by which it could be 
carried out. But his publication 
lost the business, he lost the com- 
mission and the manufacturer lost 
the profits that would have come 
from a properly conceived, con- 
sistently applied, advertising effort, 
* 


One of the most convincing 
demonstrations of a product that 
the Schoolmaster has ever come 
across is this: 

A young man with a package 
under his arm walked into a gro- 
cery store in the South. The 
grocer nodded, greeted the young 
man with a genial good morning 
and asked what he could do for 
him. 

“I'd like a can of Wesson oil, 
please.” 

The grocer took the oil from his 
shelf. “Anything else?” 

“Yes. An egg, please.” 

The grocer raised his eyebrows, 
but said nothing and brought the 
egg. When he got back to the 
counter, the customer had taken 
out a small earthenware jar and 
an egg-beater and was opening the 
can.of oil. 

Before the grocer could ask 
what it all meant, the young man 
had cracked the egg, dropped yolk 
and white into the jar, added a 
tablespoonful of the Wesson oil 
and had begun to beat the mixture 
with an egg-beater. He added 
more oil. Then more. The grocer 
stared at the performance and the 
young fellow smiled. 

“I’m making mayonnaise,” he 
said simply. “Here, you turn this 
beater for a second.” 

The grocer took the beater, the 
young man finished emptying the 
can of oil into the jar, and the 
grocer whirled the contents. In a 
couple of minutes the young man 
stopped him. “There, your mayon- 
naise is all finished. Simple, eh?” 
he asked. 

The grocer was grinning broad- 
ly. The idea of his making 
mayonnaise like that tickled him. 
Then, “Say, who are you any- 
way?” he asked. 
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“Me? Oh, I’m a salesman, | 
sell Wesson oil,” was the answer. 
“What do you think of that 
mayonnaise ?” 

“Tt looks fine.” 

“With a little spicing, it will 
taste just as fine as it looks. 

A pause. 

“Say, if I had a beater I could 
show my customers how to make 
this stuff, couldn’t I?” The ceafer 
was still glowing with enthusiasm 
over his feat. 

“We stock beaters,” replied the 
salesman. “And I can let you have 
earthenware jars, too. You can 
sell them with a can of oil, all 
ready for the customer to make 
her own mayonnaise at home to 
suit her taste.” 

The order was taken, and soon 
after that the grocer was demon- 
strating to his customers how easy 
it was to make their own salad 
dressing just as they wanted it. 

This effective demonstration 
idea, the Schoolmaster was told, 
was the result of a salesman’s dis- 
covery that he could dramatically 
use the oil he had for sale instead 
of just talking about it. The idea 
was effectively used over the 
United States as the basis of a 
campaign to increase consumer use 
of Wesson oil for mayonnaise. 

* 


The poster was in Yiddish, but 
it was perfectly clear what: it was 
about. This was because at the 
top there was a picture of the 
counter and the little window, and 
a man industriously scribbling on 
a perfectly recognizable telegram 
blank; and at the bottom were the 
words “Western Union” in big, 
plain English block letters. Still, 
it seemed queer to see it in what 
the Schoolmaster had not con- 
sidered a predominantly Jewish 
neighborhood. 

A Western Union man was able 
to contribute an unusually interest- 
ing explanation. “We find,” said 
he, “that foreign-language posters, 
provided they have the signature 
in English, or at least some identi- 
fying mark like the picture of our 
office with the sign displayed, are 
in some ways actually better than 
English posters. They not only 
appeal directly to the language- 
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Latest News 
On Window Displays 


A message from the W. D. A.A. that 
every user, producer and installer 
of window display advertising 
should read 


ERE’S the one big 

chance of the year to 
get the latest information on 
what is being done in win- 
dow display advertising— 
the 1927 Convention of the 
Window Display Advertis- 
ing Association. 


Remember—you can’t 
buy books or get elaborate 
statistics on window dis- 
play advertising. And 
knowledge gained from ex- 
perience is often mighty 
expensive! 


But experience will be 
free at this Convention— 
lots of it! You can get the 
benefit of what others have 
learned—some of them at 
no little cost—by just at- 
tending. 


Here is only a small part 
of some of the interesting 
discussions planned: 


Advertisers whose prob- 
lem is to get the dealers to 
use their display material 
will be able to hear how some 
large concerns distribute 
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theirs—by crews, by sales- 
men, by installers, by mail. 


The Agency Viewpoint 
on window display will be 
the: subject of a special talk 
bythe representative of a 
large advertising agency. 


Producers will get some 
really definite information 
from “Applying the Prin- 
ciples of Retail Window 
Display to the Problems of 
the National Advertiser.” 


There will also be an ex- 
hibit of everything new— 
different—novel, from which 
to draw inspiration for your 
program for coming cam- 
paigns, 


Reserve October 4th, 5th 
and 6th NOW. Place: Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Everyone interested— 
whether member or not—is 
cordially invited. Write at 
once for complimentary 
tickets: Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association, National 
Headquarters: 8 West 47th 
St., New York City. 
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e ° group addressed, but they attract 
District Sales Manager far more attention from the 
d English-speaking audience, than 
Wishes to secure exclusive rep- | the same poster in English would 
resentation for Indiana for | do; and while of course the whole 
quality products to be sold to | message doesn’t get over, the main 
Wholesale Grocers, Drug, Hard- | suggestion—the linking of ‘West- 
ware or Auto Accessory jobbers. | ern Union’ with telegraphic service 
Twelve years successful sales oes. 
record, understands manage- “People like a flavor of mystery. 
ment of sales and advertising The foreign-language poster, par- 
campaigns, can furnish retail | ticularly one using a different 
salesmen to assist in dealer dis- | alphabet, has an exotic flavor, and 





tribution. it also arouses curiosity. We see 
W. T. RAMBE them stopping constantly to puzzle 
4903 Washington Boulevard over it and speculate on what the 
Indianapolis, Indiana message is—and of course they can 
guess near enough for our pur- 

poses.” 


Pp R O D U C By I O N Wonder if any other members of 
the Class using foreign-language 

manager open for a connection | advertising have experienced the 

with one of New York's smaller | same thing. 

size agencies: Experienced in all “ 

duties of the department and can Is it wise to make an intentional 

be had at a reasonable salary. | mistake in your advertising for the 

Have you IT? “W.,” Box 109, purpose of causing the public to 

Printers’ Ink. write you in order that you may 

determine how closely the public 


: ? 
WANTED — Superintendent for x tae aes go ae ouhent 
printing plant handling large work. age ans he - 1 —— 
Must be a man who has had some this Gaetan to is Seneeinece. 
business experience as well as con- ore my A — . 
tact with customers. Excellent | °"* ° oS oe gest 


our agency,” writes this member 
a = right er of the Class, “the Palmolive Com- 
ee: TY pe - expecte pany used a poster advertisement 
Address “Y.,” Box 251, Printers’ 


4) showing a large picture of a 
Ink, 230 South Clark St., Chicago, iil, sscther end baad. . The. weddies 


ring was on the wrong hand of the 
mother. This mistake seemed to 
catch the eye of a countless number 
of people, many of whom wrote 
Palmolive about it. 

“My friend, the account execu- 
tive, says that if he were a large 
advertiser he would occasionally 
make mistakes of this kind in 
either copy or art for the express 
purpose of discovering whether or 

arb helfanb 110 w. 40 sb. | | not the general. public was looking 

7222. Vv at and examining his advertising. 
peeves Sew. york, ny. “I have taken the opposite slant. 
Cheerful Cartoons | 1 hold that aside from the fact that 
Adverbising it would be dishonest intentionally 

to make mistakes it would be bad 
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4 THE GOLD MEDAL FLOUR STATION 
; wcco 

. ST. PAUL—MINNEAPOLIS 

te , 

an This station is owned and operated by Washburn Crosby 


Company with the basic purpose of rendering the maximum 
of radio service to the entire Northwest. 

’ As national advertisers we have constantly endeavored 
in three years’ operation of our station to determine the most 
effective methods and true value of radio advertising. 


re Our conclusions to date are that radio advertising, 

: either local or national, devised and presented by an 

2 experienced personnel and broadcast from a station 
rendering continuous and acceptable service to the 

is listener, is profitable when used to oe com- 

. prehensive publicity through the usual mediums. 

° Our Betty Crocker is now telling the housewives of the 


, country about GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” Flour through 
t 18 different stations, and thus plays an important part in our 
: own national campaign. 
e To advertisers who may be considering the use 
: of radio on a national basis, we suggest as the re- 
e sult of our own experience the economy of a local 
experiment. We have found this procedure a 
saving investment. 

To advertisers who wish to supplement their 
Northwestern schedule we suggest consideration 
of the radio as a medium. 


Inquiries may result in mutual benefits. 


ow uN BS eS oS 6 





| ST. PAUL STUDIO MINNEAPOLIS STUDIO 
Unian Depot—St. Paul Nicollet Hotel—Minneapolis 
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COPY and 
LAYOUT MAN 


WANTED 


Permanent position for young 
man of ability and definite expe- 
rience in writing technical and 
nontechnical copy, laying out 
and supervising execution of 
booklets, circulars, house or- 
gans, etc. Experience in prep- 
aration of window display ma- 
terial, and other types of dealer 
helps desirable but not essential. 
Do not call in person, but write 
fully, giving experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Ad- 
dress, D. M. Bauer, Advertis- 
ing Department, Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, 4700 
Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia. 








HE Kemper-Thomas 

Company, Manufactur- 
ers of the Barker Patented 
Weatherproof signs, desires 
the services of experienced 
sign salesmen. Splendid 
opportunity and immediate 
work for the man who can 
qualify. Apply, giving ref- 
erence, at once to BARKER 
SIGN DEPARTMENT, 
KEMPER-THOMAS COM- 
PANY, STATION “H,” 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Educational Lists 


Schools 


Send for Catalog of 500 Lists and 
Statistical Chart of Educational Field 
Educational Lists Co., Inc. 
503 Sth Ave.N.¥.C., 612 N. Mich. Ave. Chicage 
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business because the public would 
get an impression that you were 
careless in the conduct of your 
business and perhaps not particular 
in the wooed cture of your »rod- 
uct. What is your opinion, Mr. 
Schoolmaster ?” 

The Schoolmaster’s reply is that 
his opinion is in absolute accord 
with that of his corresponder: t. He 
agrees that no advertiser should 
make an intentional mistake jn 
order to check up on the power of 
his advertising. There are other 
and better ways of doing such a 
job. 

* * * 

The manufacturers of candles 
have been enterprising in stimulat- 
ing the sale of their merchandise. 
They have injected real color and 
beauty of design in candles and 
sales are increasing. 

Now comes the Superior Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Syracuse, with a 
new type of candle—the radio 
candle. According to business- 
paper advertising “the candle has 
taken its place as a radio accessory 
and its best selling season with 
that of the radio—fall and winter.” 

The copy also states that “Nearer 
perfect radio reception is attained 
with all electric lights off; and 
the candle, with its refined, sub- 
dued effect, also helps to produce 
a more appropriate atmosphere for 
‘listening in’.” 

Here again imagination and a 
little thought are enlarging the 
market for a product; the use of 
which seems limited by suggesting 
a new and interesting use. 


-—CHICAGO— 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


—f seeks new connection. Several 
years’ experience with large nation- 
ally known manufacturers of Candy, 
Toilet Articles and Soap. 


—f has unusual ‘‘merchandising 
ideas” and Sales Promotion ability. 
Last four years assistant to two 
Salesmanagers companies spend- 
ing over $1,000,000 a year on 
national advertisi Pleasing per- 
sonality, would excellent “ac 
count executive” or magazine space 
hy uyn 


po ade 31, ane, en graduate. 
“7, 3 255, P. I. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











__BU SINESS OPPORTUNITIES HELP WANTED 


fave you — on publications. Printer | Wanted—Experienced advertising sales- 
fredeets g eight monthlies can take more. man for construction magazine. Engi- 
class work; individual service; only neering & Contracting, Eastern territory. 
2 _ from New York; messenger. 415 Lexington Avenue, New York City, 
Stryker Press, Washington, N. Bi 221 E. 20th Street, Chicago. 
Chicago Territory—Experienced adver- 
tising representative with own office de- Artist Wanted—Preferably agency or art 
ares additional publication on straight service experience. Must be versatile, and 
commission exclusive territorial basis. a finished letter and layout man. 20 to 
Box 672, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 25 years. Call with samples—Mr. Martin, 


Rivertising Salesman, with record of The Stirling Press, 318 W. 39th St. 
over $100,000 new business in a year and 
some capital, desires part-interest with SCHOOL ANNUAL SALESMAN, ex- 
services in established trade paper. Box Michigan, man to sell contracts covering 
701, Printers’ Ink. — ‘oe or Rens = | for firm 

oca in Michigan. tate experience 
CMestabliahes menthly trade wre in first letter. Address Box 683, P. I. 


of national oe ek — in 
ap 0, 50 or quick sale on account Printin 
> g Salesman Wanted By 

Se Hache Poet | molten nit ater ep 
fair prices; only capable men need apply; 

WELL-ESTABLISHED MANUFAC- | drawing allowed commensurate with 

TURER with national sales force has ability. Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 

several dull months of selling. Could 


easily handle one other line. Write - : 

Sox 659, Printers’ Ink. Circulation Manager 

A well established monthly Railway and | Wanted by Rapidly Growing Women’s 
Motor Bus Guide in upstate New York Magazine. Unique Opportunity. Box 
for sale. Non-competitive and in healthy 667, Printers’ Ink. 


condition with exceptional advertising 
possibilities. Box 664, Printers’ Ink. Photo ee tp See, eeofeniy 
fastern Representation — Advertising | On jCduainted with s is in Detroit with 
solicitor with ten years experience would a high grade house, covering engravi 
like to hear from meritorious —- artwork, and photography. Set youn sell 
tions desiring representation in the New : . . 
York territory. Box 673, Printers’ Ink. in first letter. Box 657, Printers’ 
Own This Fine Printing and Direct _ Assistant Advertising Manager 
Advertising Business, cific Coast | Big opportunity for young man with ad- 
Owner’s other interests make it desirable | vertising, direct mail and printing experi- 
to sell part or all of one of the best | ence in growing publishing house. Reply, 
direct advertising businesses on the giving references, experience, Tes Sh 
Pacific Coast. ‘tenes chiefly with | sired and full details. Box 680 L 
agencies and et ty oe A gen - Plt 
and can be eatly increase olume 
ad can she Gratz increased. Youme | Account Executive 
down payment—make the business pay | A “4 A” agency, known for the sound- 
the balance—Pacific Coast is growing— | ness of its planning and the human 
advertisers developing rapidly—this busi- | quality of its copy, has a wer unusual 
ness = ee ne = to oe Sy oO unity for a man 
growth. uipment complete and abso 
lutely unexcelled. Owner will make cary to Re otal. Dox 661. "Printers ink 
amazing proposition to right man. Box | STATISTICAL EDITOR with publicity 
682, Printers’ Ink. experience. Position requires man who 
FOR SALE IN NEW ENGLAND | can maintain statistical bureau for a 
We have for immediate sale a prosperous | trade publication. Must know how to ob- 
evening daily exclusive in its field, to- | tain and develop statistics from the stand- 
gether with a printing plant doing high | point of teader-interest value. Splendid 
class booklet and job work. The total opportunity for young man with initia- 
volume of business of newspaper _and | tive. Furnish full qualifications includ- 
printing exceeds $75,000 annually. Price ing age, education, experience and salary 
$50,000 on very attractive terms. Modern | expected. Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 
inting plant, 4  linotypes, Ludlow, 
_ press, two to presses, all — P d ti M 
an 
inventory " value $318 800. The property ro uc won an 
located in a beautiful city of 16,000 By a 4 A agency—in a town of a million 
people. Labor costs lower than any —a man who his “eye teeth” cut, 
a n the ves States. PALMER, who can ize a department—and 
DEWITT & ALMER, Newspaper | who above all can smartness into 
Papert d 350 Maticos Ave., New York. typography. Address Box 697, P. I. 
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Real op unity for young man who un- 
derstands the buying of paper, ving 
and printing, with growing publishers. 
Reply, giving references, 7 sala: 

desired and full details. 681, P. I. 


Copy Man 


—in fact, something more than that. A 
“4 A” agency has the opportunity of a 
lifetime for a co ho has his 
eyeteeth cut. Send along some ° 
Box 662, Printers’ Ink. 





ary grap — Several 
advertising agency experience. my 
ledge of details, iation lists 
checking, billing, etc. tic 
willing. - Box 666, Printers’ Ink 





house organ, and direct-by-mail a 

ing. Now available. Box 677, P. |, 
Young woman, experienced in se!ling ad. 
vertising, sales promotion and radio lec- 
turing, seeks new connection; she has en. 








WANTED 


An advertising man, 30 to 
45 years of age, American, 
clean character, alive and 
up-to-date, who has had 
direct-by-mail advertising 
and sales experience with 
a product similar to Farm 
Gasoline Engines. Position 
has many chances of pro- 
motion for capable man, 
including interest in busi- 
ness ‘later. Address Box 
706, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL 
SALES MANAGER 


preferably one who is at present 
employed, but anxious to advance. 
Must be experienced in handling 
specialty salesmen, selling high- 
grade equipment to merchants. The 
concern is rated AA-1 and has been 
established many years. A perma- 
nent opportunity. Compensation— 
Salary with a liberal bonus or 
stock interest in the business for 
successful performance. We will 
arrange interviews with the Presi- 
dent. Only applications giving full 
details will be considered. Frank 
D. Webb Advertising Company, 
4 N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—a series of 400-word articles 
on feet troubles—corns, bunions, strains, 
etc., by qualified writer, written in 
human interest style. Not for advertis- 
ing, but for informational purposes. 
State qualifications, also official position, 
if any. Box 665, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SECRETARY ~— 
Young man, intelligent, aggressive. Two 
years’ all-round cng experience 
with large manufacturer. College trained. 
Knows the meaning of “cooperation.” 
Box 688, Printers’ Ink. 














t and initiative, is a collece § 
uate; 35 years of age. Box 689, PY 





A SPECIALIST 
in LETTERING and LAYOUTS—with 
creative ability—now employed—desire 
change—preferably with first-class agency, 
Box 692, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist 


Versatile, all-round man desires New 
York agency connection. Ten years’ 
varied experience. Box 691, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman—30 years of age, 
10 years’ experience in newspaper and 
agency fields, well educated, good ap. 
pearance, splendid record. oposition 
must have real possibilities. Box 699, P. |, 


Agency Executive 
Now owner of small advertising agency 
seeking suitable connection. Eight years’ 
a and selling experience. Clean 
record, energetic, progressive and square. 
Age 32, married. Box 686, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


of retail firm doing six million annually. 
Department store and agency experience. 
Salary, $75 to start. Box 685, P. I. 
ADVERTISING MAN 

available to agency, manufacturer or 
direct-mail house. 15 years’ experience 
in the preparation of plans, copy, layouts 
for national, mail-order, direct-mail adver- 
tising. A writer-salesman with a record 
for producing results. Box 696, P. I. 


LAYOUT ARTIST 

Position or Free Lance 
Illustration roughs in posal, wash, color 
and completed comp sive layout for 
submitting; N. Y. man long creative 
4A agency experience with prominent 
national advertising and direct mail; go 

anywhere. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 
TOPNOTCH NEWSPAPER 
SOLICITOR 

A keen, alert and aggressive space sales 
man, with the personality that makes 
friends and wins confidence, is ready to 
a yen if your proposition is right. He 
dies any classification—specializes in 
s Wear and Furniture, specialist 























oi 

Women’ 

on retail copy. Box 704, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
AGENCY coP 


University man, 29, married, three years 
assistant advertising manager, two years 





in charge of advertising for manv- 
facturer; has worked on business paper 
advertisements, bulletins, folders, { 
lets, catalogs; knows art work, layout, 


typography, printing, aving, ; 
raphy, and CAN oe. ie 663, Pt 
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PRINTING BUYER WHO KNOWS 
HIS STUFF—Has of writ- 








ing and layout _ eee «In $6, 
» and can it and aay save 
most of it. Box 703, Printers’ Ink. 
Several more accounts desired by 
specialist in humorous illustration. Box 
675, P Printers’ Ink. 

PROMOTION os PUBLI 
Young woman with 2% years’ Chicago 
newspaper experience—copy, layout, = 
licity. Versatile, Fa writer. 
employed. Box 694, P. I., Chicago Office. 








Free Lance Art Work 


Artist. Capable letterer, poster designer, 
and cartoonist desires free-lance work. 
Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer 


Ten years copy chief for big New York 
agencies Box 687, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITORIAL — young woman, college 
graduate, 6 years’ editorial experience 
on 3 well-known magazines desires edi- 
torial position. Knows make-up and 
lay-out. Can write, Salary eT. 
Energetic. References. Box 670, P. 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR on important na- 
tional magazine desires to make a change. 
Young man who knows how to write. lx- 
perienced in editing and reporting. Can 
handle make-up. Contacts among important 
people. University education. Box 660, P. I. 


Agency-trained woman for large or small 
production department. Experienced in 
ed ae ar ae ng of print- 
ing and i | of space. 
Seven a. in an of this work a> 
New York agency. Making a aS. 't for 
enlarged opportunity. Box 708 


FREE-LANCE COPY 

Nine years’ experience with three agen- 
cies as writer and copy thief have de- 
veloped understanding and facility. Now 
providing a free-lance plan, copy and 
visualizing service that could be profit- 
ably used by one more New York a agency 
or printer. Box 693, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Experienced writer. Knowledge of re- 
search and merchandising. Having Sold, 
he knows salesmen’s viewpoint. A sea- 
soned man who can cooperate. capers 
ence with printer gives unusual abilit 
buy on basis of economy that yous in 
effect reduce net salary. Box 707, P. I. 


























I WANT TO WORK with an le 
with the ultimate idea of serving as its 
business-getter in the New ngland 


territory. 

Manu facturing, merchandising and ad- 
vertising experience with 8 years_ of 
selling Age 35, college graduate. Box 
678, F Printers” Ink. 


“Printing — banat = ge pore 





Christian, 33, married, years’ ex- 
perien Production he superin- 
oy estimator, office manager. Ex- 


on papers, typography, weaving 


pwd work, layouts, format itions, 
bindings, ete. Now employed. V ill make 
change. _ Might consider 6 to 11 evening 


If interested, write Box 
imere? Ink. 


propos 
676, | 
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PRINTING and PAPER MAKING 
September 1. enn — ~ pe 
designing and Gorfeliine such — 
with a number of years selling castings 
to the trade. Box ose, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION MANAGER 
who knows newspaper promotion—dis- 
play, classified, ci: tion oo editorial, 
whose copy has run full pages in 
“Printers’ Ink,” is open for an offer 
from a good newspaper. Seven years’ 
newspaper experience. Box 705, P. I. 





Experienced in the fundamental 
principlés of merchandising. Suc- 
cessful organization and production 
= py x staples and specialties 

— Fo w and con- 
aa xport, branch management. 
Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER EXECUTIVE 
An ideal man for the advertising de 
partment, with a diversified experience 
as kage | copy writer, production man- 

assistant advertising manager and 
ertising manager. Virile writer, able 

at r layouts and with the right t ‘back- 
to “carry by a on — 

and typography: Age tarting 
salary $3,000. Box 668, Printers Ink. 





ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE OR 
PUBLICATION REPRESENTATIVE 
College man. Age 30. Married. 8 years’ 
experience with leading Y. agency. 
5 years in account executive department. 
Specialized in drug and building material 
fields. Looking for opportunity to grow 
with young premeeece agency or pub- 
lication. 684, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to 
Advertising Manager 
or Agency Connection 


Young man, now and for four years ve 

employed on prominent m 
daily. Has covered general, romero 
and financial advertising. Some previ- 
ous agency experience. Has contributed 
to business magazine. Two years col- 
lege. Single. Desires position as as- 
sistant to ees manager or develop- 
ing connection with agency. Box 658, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising—Merchandising 

Sales Promotion—Selling 

Advertising executive, 29, experienced 
all phases national and retail advertis- 
ing, merchandising, sales promotion, sell- 
ing—desires association with local head- 
quarters of national waverdiene Unusual 
experience with retailers, jobbers and 
their sales organizations. Now - + weed 
ing manager for inent manufacturer 
with national distribution and factory 
chain stores. Has university education, 
fundamental business background, proven 
ability to produce results and Lot 
experience and energy to plan and exe- 
cute retail and — sales and ad- 
vertising campaign Present earning 
$5, 700. Box 698, Printers’ Ink. 
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IT DEPENDS 
; OF COURSE 


UPON WHAT YOU WANT 
AN ADVERTISING AGENCY FOR 


6 If you want an advertising agency to build up 
. your sales force, organize crews, select your 
9 sales manager, supervise your sales depart- 
ment, and virtually take over the marketing 
of your product—you don’t want us. 

If you want an advertising agency simply to 
7 write copy, make illustrations and place the 
advertising in a list of publications — you 
don’t want us, either. 

But if you want an advertising agency to 
04 probe as deeply as is possible into every de- 
4 partment that has to do with the marketing 
25 of your product, make sound recommenda- 
a tions upon its findings, and perform all those 
40 creative as well as mechanical functions which 
properly come within the province of an 

advertising agency—this is one organ- 
. ization which you can hardly 
62 afford to overlook in mak- 


ing your selection. 


57 


178 THE 

84 JOHN H. DUNHAM COMPANY 
e ADVERTISING 

ve TRIBUNE TOWER... CHICAGO 


214 ris 
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SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


FIRST IN ADWERTISING ~- FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


Do You A nalyze 


Circulation, 


Or Buy It By The Ton? 


OMETIMES manufacturers who know the exact 

S heat value of'their coal and the quality of their raw 

materials to:a fine point, sigh at the “intangibility” 

of circulation. Why do they ever buy it ona “hunch”? 

Circulation can be analyzed almost as completely ‘as any 
commodity. 


To those who believe circulation has to be taken at the 
face value of the figures in Standard Rate and Data Ser. 
vice, we suggest a knowledge of. the following points in 
buying advertising space. 


Cost per reader (milline rate) 

Location _ of. circulation (By. districts. in _ the 
metropolis; suburban; urban and rural; in 
cities, in villages) 

Circulation in relatien to wealth by counties 

Circulation in trading centers 

Coverage (circulation in relation tq families) 

Number and hours of editions 

Date, quantity and.destination of pre-date editions 

Influence with jobbers and retail dealers 

Influence with women 


The Chicago Tribune leads all Chicago newspapers in 
circulation and in addition gladly provides information 
on these points. Most of it you have on file in the 1927 
Book of Facts. 


| Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation: 769,645 Daily; 1,090,215 Sunday 
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